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ABSTRACT 


Exploring the historical dimensions of the 
migration of Ukrainian refugees to Canada after World 
War II, the dissertation discusses the attitudinal 
changes precipitated within this involuntarily displaced 
population resulting from the activities of a deliberately 
implanted Ukrainian nationalist cadre. A major finding 
of this study was its localization of migrant attribute 
changes in the enclavic space of the Displaced Persons 
(DPs) camps of Western Europe. The place-seeking 
behaviour of these Ukrainian refugees often clashed 
with the place-keeping attitudes of Ukrainians in 
the areas of temporary asylum and eventual resettlement, 
such as Canada. The dissertation focusses on the 
geographical impact of this immigration of Ukrainian 
political refugees into Canada, particularly on how 
it fragmented pre-existing spatial and social patterns 
extant among the antecedently established Ukrainian 
population living there. The thesis concludes by 
suggesting the need for geographers to begin studying 
the refugee experience, calling for a re-evaluation 
of the ethnic and immigration history of Ukrainians 
in Canada in which emphasis would be placed on the 
critical role played by state elites in shaping a 
minority's sense of ethnic belonging, and by bringing 
attention to the process and consequences of refugee 


migrant attribute changes. 
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Note on Abbreviations: 
The abbreviations listed above were used consistently 
throughout the text. When other forms were found, for exam- 


Ple, the use of "D.P." for Displaced Persons, the version 


listed was used (e.g. DPs). 
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A refugee is a man who votes with his feet. 


Lenin. 


We were friends, and have become strangers to each 
Other. But this is as it ought to be and we do not want 
either to conceal or obscure the fact, as if we had to be 
ashamed of it. We are two ships, each of which has its goal 
and its course; we may, to be Sure, cross one another in our 
Paths, and celebrate a feast together as we did before, -and 
then the gallant ships lay quietly in one harbour and in one 
Sunshine, so that it might have been thought they were al- 
ready at their goal, and that they had one goal. But then 
the almighty Strength of our tasks forced us apart once more 
into different seas and into different zones, and perhaps we 
Shall never see one another again,--or perhaps we may see 
one another, but not know one another again; the different 
seas and suns have altered us! That we had to become 
Strangers to one another is the law to which we are subject : 
Just by that shall we become more sacred to one another! 
Just by that shall the thought of our former friendship 
become holier! There is probably some immense, invisible 
curve and stellar orbit in which our courses and goals, so 
widely different, may be comprehended as small stages of the 
Wey, -let us raise ourselves to this thought! But our life 
1S too short, and our power of vision too limited for us a © 

€ more than friends in the sense of that sublime 
Possibility. And so we will believe in our stellar 


friendship, though we should have to be terrestrial enemies 
tO one another. 


Nietzsche 
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THE UKRAINIAN REFUGEE EXPERIENCE: AN OVERVIEW 
We have no abiding city 
but we seek one to come. 


Hebrews 13, 14. 


Introduction: A Gathering Together 

According to plan they gathered together at Toronto in 
the spring of 1949.' So assembled, they formed a small but 
disciplined cohort, each member of which had proven an 
unflinching loyalty to the Organization of Ukrainian 
Nationalists-Revolutionaries (OUNr), known as the 
Banderivtsi.? 

What they had shared drew them together and kept them 
united. They all came from the western regions of Ukraine 
(Figure 1.1), were members of the Uniate (Greek) Catholic 
faith, spoke Ukrainian and held in common many social and 
Cultural beliefs. No matter how binding such ties, their 
cohesiveness essentially reflected common political 
experiences. Each of them had spent most of the previous two 
decades in conspiratorial activity against the Polish 
Occupation of their homeland - Western Ukraine (Figure 
1.2).° Those caught had endured incarceration as political 
Prisoners. During this same period they had witnessed the 
dissolution of the once-powerful OUN into militantly 
antagonistic factions, their own and the smaller, largely 


eMigre-based Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists - 
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Regions of Ukraine. 


Figure 1.1 
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Figure 1.2 Inter-war Western Ukraine. 
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Solidarists (OUNS) known as the MelInykivtsi. After the 
invasion of Soviet territories by the German Wehrmacht on 
June 22, 1941, the OUNr proclamation of an Act of Renewal of 
an Independent Ukrainian State (Lviv, June 30, 1941) only 
resulted in the further decimation of their ranks. For the 
Banderivtsi in particular the war brought executions, 
deportations and internment in such infamous Nazi 
concentration camps as Auschwitz, Bergen-Belsen, Dachau and 
Saxsenhausen.* In spite of such setbacks they persisted in 
their fight for an independent Ukraine, swelling the ranks 
of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) which fought the 
German occupation authorities from the autumn of 1942 and 


continued battling the Soviets until the early 1950s.° 


The Shared Refugee Experience 

A more general if no less traumatic experience provided 
@ common background for those attending the Toronto 
conclave. Virtually all of them had been among the 2.5 to 
3.0 million Ukrainians dislodged from their home areas 
during World War II.* The majority of these Displaced 
Persons (DPs) had not been, of course, either members, nor 
necessarily even sympathetic to the Ukrainian nationalist 
movement. At first the refugee population was quite 
heterogeneous. The DPs came from a variety of regional, 
religious and political backgrounds and the reasons they had 
come to be clustered in the DP camps of Western Europe also 
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One thing they held in common was that most had never 
planned to migrate. Few, however, had much choice about 
trekking west. Many ended up in Germany or Austria only 
after having been press-ganged into the service of the Third 
Reich as slave labourers, known as Ostarbeiter or East 
Workers.’ This was particularly the case for those who had 
been removed from Eastern Ukraine, territories organized by 
the Germans during WW II into a Reichskommissariat Ukraine 
from what had previously been the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic,® (Figure 1.3). Then there were the hundreds of 
thousands of Ukrainian Prisoners-of-War (POWs), encircled by 
the Wehrmacht during its Blitzkrieg against the Soviet Red 
Army. ° 

Not all Ukrainian DPS were from the eastern regions of 
Ukraine. Voluntary workers from Western Ukraine had gone to 
work in Germany and Austria hoping to find a better life 
there than existed in the Generalgouvernement. Some were 
Students attending insitutions in Western Europe when the 
War left them cut off from home. Others were political 
emigres of long standing, bearers of Nansen Passports'® who 
had left Ukraine after the unsuccessful liberation struggles 
Of 1917-1921.'' Still others had fled west, either independ- 
ently or as evacuees alongside the retreating Germans. There 
were among this group many Western Ukrainians who could 
recall the first Soviet occupation of their region, between 
September of 1939 and late June of 1941. They had no desire 


to repeat that experience. 
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Figure 1.3 Germany's political and military zones of 


authority in occupied Eastern Europe. 
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German Political and Military Zones of Authority in occupied Eastern Europe 


—-—— Internationa! boundary Sources: Reitlinger. THE HOUSE BUILT ON SAND (1960) 
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A rather unique group were soldiers of the 1st 
Ukrainian Division of the Ukrainian National Army (UNA), 
under the command of Major General Pavlo Shandruk. In the 
main, these men found themselves, by late spring of 1945 
interned near Rimini, Italy under the control of the British 
military. While some were survivors of the 14th Waffen 
Panzer-Grenadier Division der SS (Galicia Nr.1)*? other 
Ukrainian military formations and even some civilians had 
attached themselves to this division near the war's end. 
Many of these were Volhynians and Eastern Ukrainians, former 
members of the Ukrainian Liberation Army (ULA). Only a small 
percentage of those retreating west among the DP population 
could be classified outright as collaborators. 

With hindsight it seems obvious that once these 
Ukrainians found themselves sheltering alongside some 30 
million other homeless Europeans Poles, Yugoslavs, Jews, 
Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Cossacks: expelled Germans 
and even refugees from Allied countries, their collective 
fate would become inextricably intertwined with that of 
these other homeless peoples. Resolution of the "refugee 
Problem" awaited not their own decision-making about where 
eneyr-Omight go but rather the outcome of complex 
international bargaining involving not a little 
controversy.'* Having found temporary asylum in refugee 
camps these Ukrainians simultaneously became captives to the 
Choices their hosts would make about their eventual 


disposition. Few Ukrainians caught up in this displacement 
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as yet realized that their recently begun exile would 
forever separate them from what had been familiar to them - 
their families, friends and villages in Ukraine. 

Not all who found themselves in Western Europe, 
however, were there unwillingly, bereft of foresight or 
plan. Members of both OUN factions had been ordered to head 
west by their superiors. These OUN cadres came to be based 
in or near the DP camps where the majority of the Ukrainian 
refugees had found sanctuary. This was no coincidence. 

The purpose of this placement and how it came about 
cannot be explained with a single reply. Obviously some 
Nationalists had been swept along with the overall refugee 
population flowing west ay See the final months of WW II.‘* 
Such individuals found themselves cut off from their area of 
Origin with no immediate prospect of a return there. Others, 
freed from Nazi concentration camps, found their 
Organization's cell structure so badly disrupted by the 
exigencies of war that re-establishing contacts with former 
compatriots was all but impossible. They turned their 
attentions towards first locating other nationalists and 
then reconstituting the covert and hierarchical structure of 
their Organization. 

A number of OUN members had retreated west in order to 
avoid capture by the Soviets. If they had remained behind 
and been publicly identified as Ukrainian nationalists their 
fate would have been immediate death or long imprisonment. 


Some faced with a choice of either moving or staying behind 
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had tried to join UPA. However this body could not absorb, 
train or equip all those volunteering to join it. A rigorous 
selection was made. Those not chosen were dispersed, either 
by being ordered to return to their homes, there to remain 
implaced as covert supporters of the insurgency, or 
instructed to seek safety abroad. 

The picked group that was specifically sent west had as 
its mission the formation abroad of "the second 
anti-Bolshevik fronty. Here again, Lretie personal 
decision-making was involved. The cadres were selected and 
then ordered west. Most complied with their assignments. 
That they were very carefully chosen shall become apparent. 

Their task in the West was to establish networks of 
Support for the OUN, the UPA and their political command, 
the Supreme Ukrainian Liberation Council (UHVR). Relatively 
Safe source areas of logistic support were thought to exist 
within those DP camps where Ukrainians had found shelter. 
Here the OQUN cadres came to begin the difficult task of 
mobilizing support for the ongoing struggle. To do so, they 
Quickly realized, would first require welding together the 
heterogeneous Ukrainian population they found inhabiting the 
refugee camps. One member of OUNS noted: 

What was the task of the Organization in the DP 

amps?" = Basically) our’ “duty ‘was “to revive the 

Ukrainian spirit, to guide those who had _ been 

crushed by the enemies of our people back into our 


fold, to inspire them so that they would not be 
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crushed again. We tried to bring people into our 

movement, even though not necessarily into the 

Organization itself.'> 

There were other reasons for the dispatch of these 
cadres. It was expected that they would proselytyze on 
behalf of the Ukrainian liberation movement and by being 
living witnesses to such a struggle, perhaps inspire Western 
Support. While so doing they were also to re-establish the 
links which had previously connected the nationalists in 
Ukraine with sympathizers abroad in countries like Canada 
and the United States of America. The war had severed these 
important ties, leaving both sides only partially aware of 
what had occurred during the intervening years. 

Those OUN members who were sent west felt their mission 
was a relatively temporary absence from the homeland, a 
hiatus to be stoicly endured. Certainly many believed that 
the contemporary tribulations their movement was 
experiencing heralded the onset of a final stage in the 
Ukrainian struggle for an independent nation-state. For that 
end they were prepared to endure. 

No such restoration ever came about. As time and_ space 
continued to separate the OUN activists from their 
comrades-in-arms in Ukraine, those on the outside came to 
realize that they would share a common fate with other 
Ukrainian DPs, namely a lengthy exile. The psychological and 
Political strains this placed upon them were to _ have 


repercussions throughout the movement, as future 
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fragmentation of the OUN would prove. Yet, at first, by dint 
of resiliency and organizational discipline, these 
nationalists managed to adapt to their new situation in the 
DP camps. An account of how they did so, becoming a 
predominant authority within these enclaves, with profound 
consequences for the other inhabitants, forms the core of 
this study. It will be argued, in fact, that these "militant 
refugees" (e.g. OUN cadres) decisively affected not only the 
duration of this population's refugee experience, but played 
a definite role in manipulating the spatial patterns of the 


emigration in the various countries of resettlement. 


Conclusions 

The dissertation is organized into 8 chapters. Chapter 
1 has provided a brief historical overview of the refugee 
migration being examined and indicated some of the more 
relevant processes and events which will be discussed in 
Subsequent chapters. Chapter 2 approaches the study of 
involuntary population migration by first considering the 
field of population geography as it has been delineated in 
Some of the classic papers of the discipline. The insights 
So derived are then applied to the refugee experience. This 
Chapter concludes by Suggesting five basic research 
Questions pertaining to the comparitive study of voluntary 
and involuntary population migrations. Resolving these 
Questions becomes the task of succeeding chapters. Chapter 3 


discusses the research methods that were appplied to this 
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case study, making the point that no single technique would 
have provided sufficient data for the required in-depth 
analysis. Only by combining the collection of personal 
reminiscences with Survey research and archival study was 
the student able to explore this particular refugee 
experience and posit answers to the previous chapter's 
hypotheses. Chapter 4 establishes the parameters and nature 
of Ukrainian society in Canada before World War II. In ef- 
fect it outlines the nature of the receiving population, al- 
lowing for the explanation of the geographical impact of the 
post-WW II immigration. Particular attention is given to 
this population's sense of ethnic belonging, and to the way 
in which its identification with Ukrainian issues was molded 
through the intervention of the Canadian state. That the 
Spatial and social patterns evident among this pre-Ww II 
Ukrainian population in Canada were affected by government 
interventions is also emphasized. Chapter 5 considers what 
might be termed the "intervening area" between Ukraine and 
Canada, respectively the areas of origin and destination for 
these displaced persons. It takes the novel position of 
arguing that this particular phase in the refugee experience 
was pivotal in shaping the attitudes of the majority of the 
refugees, for in these niches a captive population, exposed 
to the indoctrination techniques of "militant refugees" 
became convinced that they would find an acceptable "place 
utility" only in the areas they had originally been forced 


to vacate. Their conviction fueled a process of 
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place-seeking behaviour among the refugees, who would 
continue for many years thereafter to compulsively seek a 
return home. Chapter 6 examines the nature of the 
interaction between the refugee "newcomers" and the 
"oldtimers” in Canada. It traces how attitudinal differences 
over the nature of "being Ukrainian" - and what this might 
mean in terms of accepting Canada as a place where Ukrainian 
needs could be meet - precipitated social and spatial 
fragmentation among the organized Ukrainian population of 
Canada. The long-term consequences of this migration event 
are indicated in the Epilogue which underscores the critical 
importance of appreciating the qualitative attributes of a 
migrating population and particularly how these are changed 
during the refugee experience. It accents the point that the 
political history of one particular ethnic immigrant group 
in Canada - the Ukrainians - was decisively affected not 
Only by the interventionist policies of the state, but also 
Significantly altered by the migratory experiences of vari- 
ouS subgroups of this population. Likely, similar 
conclusions would apply to other ethnic and immigrant groups 
in Canada. The dissertation ends by asserting the need for 
Such re-evaluations of the population and historical 
geographies of Canada's increasingly relevent ethnic 


minorities. 
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Notes 
. Declaration of the Temporary Central Organizing Bureau 
of the League for the Liberation of Ukraine, (1. 5. 
49), published in Homin Ukrainy. Additional information 
is found in R. Rakhmanny's unpublished, "Notes On The 
Formation of the Periodical Homin Ukrainy and _ the 
Organization, League for the Liberation of Ukraine in 
Toronto, Canada." 
Oral evidence waS acquired from a number of 

individuals, including: 

Mesezcniabnyk,( (3026881) and 1. 7. 81); 

i. Bliashevsky,2(11.2.82); 

SoMWeebrolick£s (lz 7k B8ieand 10.1.83 and. 14.12.83 

POmeseu Zea Sst and 4331. 84 to 6. 1. 84); 

Wortela Sap (2126783) 3 

©. Kushnir, (564482); 

WV. Makar, +(23% 3.82); 

R. Malaschuk, (25.3.82); 

Ae Matias, (235 34 82) 

R. Olynykwetl4.6.83)s 

We Solonynke, (2323682). and 


B.. Stebelsky;, (1723.82)< 


- The classic work on Ukrainian nationalism remains John 


A. Armstrong, (1963). Also see Alexander Motyl, (1980). 
Stepan Bandera and Col. Andriy Melnyk were two leaders 
in the QOUN before the 1940 split. The factions they 


Came to head were popularly known after their surnames. 
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Approximately 60% of those interviewed had been members 


of 


during or just after WW II. Some of the more 


interviews included the following: 
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Ezyhhe(20.5282) - 
Knysh, (1053.82); 
Kord rok p23 oir 82): 
Kosakie kG2 18038 2): 


Lenyk, (9.7.82); 


faMajstrenkjo, (952282): 
» Makoweckyj, (12.7.82); 
mW Malaschuk,a(2503.82) 


~'Marunchak )} 4(311582).; 


Maryglad, (1.4.82); 


SeMudryk | eG sniiy8 20s: 


é Mykytezukp (15.4582 and 23.4.82); 


Paladiychuk, (22.3.82 and 4.4.82); 
Rosocha, (4.5.82); 

Serbyn, (30.6.81); 

Shankowsky, (3.9.81); 

Shtendera, (7.9.81); 
Stetsko,(9.7.82); and 


StetskoAd(l4r7Ac82). 


one of the Ukrainian nationalist formations before, 


useful 


A decription of the activities of the Ukrainian 


nationalists in DP camps was presented by Myroslav 


Yurkevich, (1983). 
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British Foreign Office appreciations of the split 
that occurred within the OUN can be found in the fol- 
lowing Pitesss FO -371/ 29480; (6, 52 41), “and FO 
Baye9os2/9(8; 5. 41). 

War Office (WO) comments are found in WO 208 1734, 
(July,1940), titled, Ukrainian Nationalist Activities 
Sponsored by Nazi Germany. 

Numerous works deal with Ukrainian and Polish relations 
in the inter-war period. Rarely cited, but of particu- 
Mateeutility#i0is Robert Sullivant, (1948); Stephan 
Horak, (1961) is a consonant work. Good overviews are 
found in C.A.Macartney (1934), A. W. Palmer, (1972) and 
Joseph Rothschild, (1074). 

The Polish position is well argued in M. Felinski, 
(1931). Intriguingly he suggested that even the word 
"Ukrainian" was a relatively recent invention. He also 
presents statistics on OUN "sabotage" in Malopolska. 
The Polish Research Centre, London, produced a 
monograph Eastern Poland which made similar claims, 
asserting that the term "Ukrainian" connotated 
PolMvical/Satfitliation and not national or ethnic 
identity. It suggested that most inhabitants of Eastern 
Galicia should properly be called Ruthenians. The 
implication was that the majority of these people were 
not in sympathy with "Ukrainians". 

British interest in Ukrainian and_ Polish 


relations, given existing German and Soviet efforts in 
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the region, waS persistent and extensive. Relevent 
Foreign Office files include the following: 

FO- 371714827: 

FO?I81/979; 

FO °L81/978; 

FO 371/14828; 

POCSTL/TT 793; 

FOY37)/18321; 

FO 371/21676; 

FOP371/2U8 10 

FOPS7U/ 22295; 

FOP371/22461% 

FOS3S71/22893> 

E@ 371/23056; 

FOM371723103% 

FO 371/23138; 

POMS TL/ 236774 

FO 371/24473; 

FOP STUS 267223 

FO+371/29532: 

FO 371/30840; 

FOS3 71/3437 

FO" 371/31590+ 

FO 371739012; 
See also, WO 208/1734. 

Canadian views are recorded in Department of 


External *®Affairs ~-files, such as DEA 266-40, 
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(February,1941) and DEA 58-H (s), (29.9.45). The biased 
attitudes these commentaries often reveal is well 
meiustratedabin..FO 0371/23138y (23510889) and FO 
371/24473, (4.3.40). The former notes: 

I think we must bear in mind that most even of 

the Ukrainian leaders (a) are only just emerging 

from the status of "Semi-intellectual" and _ (b) 

have a decidedly oriental kink in their brains. 
The next file made the following point: 

The Ukrainians are rogues and bores - an awful 

combination. 
A popular account of several regions experiencing 
Gifficulties with ethnic minorities in Europe before WW 
II is found in Bernard Newman, (1938). 
. The material destruction experienced in Ukraine during 
World War II is discussed in "DP" Operations. Report of 
the Central Headquarters For Germany, UNRRA, (1946). 
Bohdan Wytwycky (1980) and JIhor Kamenetsky, (1961) 
discuss demographic and material losses in Ukraine as a 
nesuiteof: WWII. 

Ukrainian nationalists interviewed who had been 

inmates of German concentration camps, included: 

O. Eliashevsky, (28.4.82); 

Seeizyk ,Wk2d75282)) 
Kei le inbl2s2ea8 200 
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Lenyk, (9.7.82); 


R. Malaschuk, (25.3.82); and 
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. No definitive English-language treatment of the UPA is 


yet available. Useful works include Yuriy 
Tys-Krokhmaliuk, (1972), Enrique Martinez Codo, (1962) 
and M. Bojcun, (1976). 
Veterans of the UPA who were interviewed included: 

Ss *Babiak, €22.4.82); 

P. Cymbalisty, (15.6.82); 

M. Fedak, (9.3.82); 

B® cekirmanpu(3064.82); 

VaemMakar S023 .3082) 

I. Mychalchuk, (19.9.81); 

hee Mykvtezuk, €b5¢4.82rand 234.82). ‘and 

Beeshbtenderave(7.9:8h). 

Public awareness of continuing > Ukrainian 
resistance is evident in newspaper HecGnteNc! the time, 
e.g. "6,000 Ukrainians Flee Reds; Resistance Army Units 
Approaching US Zone." Globe and Mail, (1.10.47). 

EO 371/66357, dated 2h. 1.0247 discusses 
penetrations of the American Zones of Germany and 
Rustria by UPA DEALA2Z514-40€ contains’ .a letterrito 
Norman Robertson from the Canadian Ambassador to 
Poland, (25.1.45) about activities of Ukrainian "bands" 
in Western Ukraine. PAC MG 28 v. 9 Vol. 17 concerns the 
report of The Times correspondent in Prague, who noted 
the "complete breakdown of the Polish government's 


authority" in those areas where Ukrainian partisans 
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were active. It also notes that some local Jews, when 
questioned about the nationalists, expressed no 
animosity towards either the Banderivtsi or the UPA. 

A "Top Secret" British document WO 219/3806 (16.8. 44) 
estimated there were at least 9 million refugees 
comprising some 20 different nationalities in Europe. 
Bohdan Panchuk, (10.6.45) figured the total number of 
Ukrainians to be closer to 4.5 million, likely an 
exaggerated assessment, (DFA 2514-40). Other sources, 
Such as Proudfoot (1956), Schechtmann (1946), and 
Vernant (1953) provide contradictory statistics. The 
figure accepted here is Stebelsky's (1983) calculation, 
Which suggests that during WW II there was a net 
migration of some 2.5 to 3.0 million Ukrainians. Of 
these about 250,000 were left in the British, American 
and French Zones of Germany, and Austria in late 1946 
after forcible repatriation had taken its toll. 

German occupation policy in Eastern Europe has received 
extensive scholarly attention. Among the better studies 
are Gerald Reitlinger, (1966), Alexander Dallin, 
r2957)) David Littlejohn, (1972), Wilfried 
Strik-Strikfelt, (1970), George Fischer, (1952), and 
dohnes. Stephan, e(1978)..% 

Historical and contemporary analyses of the Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic can be found in Yaroslav 
Bilinksy, (1964), Robert S. Sullivant, (1962), Borys 


Lewtyzkyj, (1984), Juriy Borys, (1980), and James E. 
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Mace, (1983). 
Interviews conducted with former Red Army soldiers in- 
cluded: 
Weemoulat, §C6s2,82)7  M. Czich, (18.9.81); Ww. 
Litwinow, (29.4.82); P. Makohon, (24.4.82): A. 
Maksymbouk ye (225962) stand A. Sosna, (16.4.82). 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen was the first Commissioner of the 
High Commission for Refugees, established under League 
of Nations auspices in 1921. After a conference held in 
Geneva, Switzerland in July of 19200 Sixteen 
governments agreed to recognize as valid travel 
documents and laissez passer the identity papers’ the 
Nansen Organization had distributed. These became 
popularly known as Nansen Passports. For further infor- 
mation on Nansen and the inter-war refugee issues, see 
Paul Tabori, (1972). 
The Ukrainian struggle for independence between 1917 
and 1921 is well described in Taras Hunczak, (1977), 
John S. Reshetar, (1952), Oleh S. Fedyshyn, (1971) and 
Michael Palij, (1976). 
The Ukrainian Division "Galicia" has been portrayed as 
a criminal formation, which allegedly took part in the 
execution of Jews, the suppression of the Warsaw 
Uprising (1944) and related war crimes. For information 
on this Ukrainian military unit see Roger Tory Bender 
and Hugh Page Taylor, (1975), Wasyl Veryha, (1980), and 


Wolf-Dietrich Heike, (1970). 
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Veterans of the Division who were interviewed in- 


cluded: 


L. 


Se 


OS. ie 


Babenko (21.4.82); 
Babak, 1¢02224.82); 
cymbal ieskyye(1526;82) 
Cymbaluk, (9.4.82); 
Kruzelecky, (24.4.82); 
Maletsky, (9.3.82); 
Shebech, (23.3.82); and 
Sokolsky. (63222,.81) ; 


Ukrainiany.Canadians who assisted the Division 


during its internment near Rimini, Italy, and later in 


the 


United Kingdom and Canada, who were interviewed, 


include: 


M. 


Gs 
G 
A. 
E 


A. 


Kapusta, (10.5.82); 
RebvsPanchuk= (5:5.81 and 24.7.81 and 4.1.83); 
Saisky, 641629281)- 

Smith 4 20.5.827 29.11.82) 

Smyuskiee( 25.3782) sand 
Usavanemoviach,wil.12.82/27.1.83). 


Documentary evidence on the Ukrainian Division 


"Galicia" is extensive. Archival material consulted in 


this 


study included the following files: 


Department of External Affairs (Canada) 


6980-GR-40 (21.2.47); 


B2-96-40C , (42524247); 


2-96-40, (25.4.47); 
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Panchuk Collection 


of Ontario, Toronto) includes the following 
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Momryk, (1983). 

The private collection of Mr. Eustace Wasylyshen, 
(Winnipeg) contains correspondence dated (11.11.49) and 
ieee: 50) . 

War Office (Great Britain) files include, WO 204 

440, (1.8.45) and WO 204 440, (20.8.45). 
A newspaper article, "The Ukrainian Division 'Galicia': 
Reamperiminals in (Canada? " by L.Y. Luciuk and ™M. 
Yurkevich, (1983) discusses these documents and the 
controversy regarding the supposed presence On 
Ukrainian war criminals in Canada. 

None of the documents referred to above 

Substantiate the claim that the Ukrainian Division 
"Galicia" participated in any war crimes. 
The standard reference works on international 
Organizations charged with overseeing the post-Ww II 
refugee problem are (for UNRRA) George Woodbridge, 
(1950), and (for IRO and the UNHCR respectively) Louise 
W. Holborn, (1956) and (1975). 

An unsympathetic treatment of the DPs can be found 
in Ira A. Hirschmann, (1949). 

In DEA 8116-40 there is a letter from a Canadian 
nurse, Miss Claire V. Tait, to Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King, (21.11.45), critical of the proposed immigration 
of "Eukrainians" into Canada. 

For example, W. Kachnycz, (16.5.82) was forcibly 


€vacuated by the retreating Germans. 
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CHAPTER TWO - THE RESEARCH FRAMEWORK 
It is not so much the visibly conspicuous element 
of men, their physical bodies, which change the 
face of the earth and are geographically signif i- 
cant, but rather mens’ minds or their knowledge, 
and these are not a visible landscape element. 


Glen Trewartha, The Case For Population Geography 


Introduction 

Research in contemporary population geography has begun 
on the simple patterns of population distribution (Jones, 
1981). This new approach also seeks to explain the 
behavioural factors underlying migratory movements, and not 
Simply the consequences of such population redistributions. 
In keeping with this recent approach, this thesis 
concentrates on interpreting the Spatio-temporal 
consequences of the arrival of Ukrainian DPs in Canada upon 
the antecedently established Ukrainian population of Canada. 
The study is process-oriented and emphasis has been given to 
those causal mechanisms deemed to be most appropriate in un- 
derstanding the phenomena under analysis. 

Before formulating the research framework, it is first 
necessary to consider the literature on migration in _ the 


fields of population geography and refugee studies. 
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The Case For Population Geography Revisited 

Scant attention was given to the study of population 
within Anglo-American geography prior to Trewartha's (1953) 
cogent admonition to the discipline. Pointing out that even 
Hartshorne's (1939) rather prescriptive monograph, The 
Nature of Geography neglected the study of population as a 
systematic sub-division of the field, Trewartha (1953:79) 
argued that the prevailing division of the discipline into 
the study either of the physical or cultural landscape was 
to blame for the omission of population geography. Bemoaning 
this slighting of what he believed was "the pivotal topical 
Study within our field" Trewartha persuasively reasoned for 
a three-fold organization of geography, one in which man, 
the physical earth and the works of man would each compose 
an equal portion ofthe discipline. 

Trewartha was particularly exercised with the 
interpretation of those geographers who restricted the 
content of human geography to the study of only the visible 
evidence of mankinds' occupation of the land and use of the 
Physical environment. Such a narrow definition enjoyed a 
wide-spread acceptance in the field. For example, the 
eminent cultural geographer, Carl Sauer wrote in The 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, (Volume 6, 1966:222) 
that: 

[Geography] is concerned with those works of man 

that are inscribed into the earth's surface and 


give to it characteristic expression. 
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For Trewarthaicthe discipline, had».to «accept-a much 
broader mandate. While its central theme might well be the 
study of "areal differentiation" population was the dynamic 
element of place, and should provide a focus for all 
geographic inquiry. 

Trewartha's ideas, according to Zelinsky, (1966:3), 
gained only limited acceptance within the discipline. 
Certainly, however, as Jones, (1981:6), suggested, Trewartha 
had been able to make a "powerful case" for his beliefs by 
Stating them during a presidential address to the 
Association of American Geographers, (Trewartha, 1953:6). 
That he had an impact is evidenced by the fact that other 
formative statements followed. Hooson (1960:12) elaborated 
upon Trewartha's suggestions for Canadian geographers. His 
idea was the geography should foremost be concerned "with 
the problem of the uneven distribution of population over 
the earth." He also cautioned fellow practitioners of the 
discipline that the term "population" must never be taken in 
the restricted sense accorded to it by statisticians. Rather 
it should be considered as being synonymous with "Man". The 
geographer's task, in Hooson's understanding, was to come to 
an understanding of the distribution of spatial patterns of 
human social groupings on the earth's surface. 

Lukerman (1964:167), followed suit, elaborating on 
these viewpoints by adding that geographers should not 
Simply describe areal patterns, but also seek the subjective 


Meanings of these patterns as well. He noted that beliefs 
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underlie mens' actions, and give "character" to places. The 
discipline would therefore have to concern itself with the 
study of places and how and why they acquired their 
distinctiveness. The basic geographic question was 
formulated as being, "Why is the world or why do we see the 
world as being divided up into places?" (Lukerman, 
19643167). 

While Zelinsky, (1966:5) noted his reservations 
concerning Trewartha's ability to restructure the 
discipline, he did adopt many of the latter's positions. 
Arguing that population geography should indeed assume the 
Status of a major branch within the field, he also provided 
his own definition of what its subject matter should be: 

[Population geography is] the science that deals 

with the ways in which the geographic character of 

places is formed by, and in turn reacts upon, a set 

of population phenomena that vary within it and 

through both space and time as they follow their 

Own behavioural laws, inter-acting one with another 

and with numerous non-demographic phenomena, 

(Zelinsky, 1966:3) 

So described, the field should investigate not only the 
‘where' or location of people and things on the earth's 
Surface but through searching for the "inter-relatedness of 
elements" through time and space also seek understanding of 
how places come to be endowed with their often unique 


"personalities." Thus not only answering '‘where' but 
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providing explanation of ‘why there' becomes an essential 
Heskeor the geographer. In these opinions, Zelinsky echoed 
Lukerman's conviction that it was insufficient to simply 
"place" phenomena. Geography's subject matter should also be 
the assessment of the interaction of age and area, of period 
and place, if it was to be complete. 

Since these pioneering works appeared, considerable 
interest in population phenomena emerged among geographers. 
This expansion was buoyed by a willingness on the part of 
many academics to draw upon the findings of researchers in 
Other fields. Population geography, in keeping with many 
Other sub-sections of the discipline, was and remains 
enriched by this inter-disciplinary collaboration. Since, as 
Zelinsky (1966:3), remarked, the "boundaries between 
academic disciplines are administrative conveniences, not 
barricades" this development was welcomed by peeaes arene 
That other disciplines, such as sociology, have benefitted 
mie return ©is) seen;~\for= example; in» the writings of 
Eichenbaum (1975). That population geography has now become 
Safely entrenched within the discipline is indicated by the 
increase in the number of publications and courses relating 
to this field, (Hansen and Kosinski,1973). 

Despite promising trends of this type, however, it 
appears that many of Trewartha's most basic contentions 
regarding the nature of population geography were forgotten 
Or overlooked. He warned against the tendency many 


Jeographers exhibited of treating human beings exclusively 
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in quantitative terms. Trewartha, (1953:74) noted that 
geographers had focussed rather exclusively on the numerical 
rather than the qualitative aspects of populations. 

What did Trewartha mean when he wrote about population 
qualities? Essentially, he felt that any population 
possessed two basic qualities, its physical traits and what 
he labelled its "cultural characteristics." The latter were, 
he noted, often intangible. This, however, made them no less 
Significant. The geographer who ignored the "customs, 
habits, prejudices, degree of enterprise and different kinds 
of loyalties and allegiances" was committing a fundamental 
mistake, (Trewartha, 1953:97). Even though such population 
traits were not uSually captured in official census 
materials, Trewartha insisted they must not be forgotten in 
geographic analyses. 

Despite his caveats, this is precisely what occurred. 
Trewartha, (1953:97) had recognized that the effort required 
to "catch" such dynamic population qualities required a 
Substantive investment of an investigator's efforts, 
resources and time. Analyses of the sort he advocated 
demanded the combination of available statistical data with 
the findings of archival searches and even first-hand 
Observation. Accepting such intensive commitments to the 
exploration of a research theme was something many _ social 
Sclentists might be loathe to do, especially given the ready 


availability of census data. 
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That geographers did not follow through with all of 
Trewartha's recommendations is apparent from even a cursory 
review of the literature in population geography. It is here 
argued that the discipline is the poorer for it. Many well 
respected students of population have underscored the 
intrinsic problems with enumeration data, even in more de- 
veloped countries. These warnings should have cautioned 
those who would rely exclusively, or even largely, upon such 
information in their studies. Yet works based on official 
census data crowd the field. This is perhaps understandable, 
given the ready availability of such material. Yet, as a 
respected voice in the discipline, Wilbur Zelinsky noted, 
there can be no theoretical justification for confining 
analyses to those human characteristics which appear in 
census data alone. 

Trewartha, (1953:74) made another point that seems to 
have been equally lost. He suggested that the geographical 
importance of man was not exclusively derived from the 
"Visibly conspicuous element of men" but that it was their 
knowledge (or perception) which achieved geographical 
Significance through modification of the face of the earth. 
Obviously, mens' perceptions comprise no visible feature of 
any landscape, yet it is what men believe about’ the world 
that inspires them to act. This, in turn, determines the 
Nature of existing cultural landscapes. Exclusive concern 
With only the tangible elements of the cultural landscape, 


Trewartha felt, had to be avoided if it occurred to _ the 
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neglect of studies dealing with the mental processes’ that 
act to create, sustain or modify spatial patterns. 
Explaining the beliefs people hold about different places 
should aetract geographers, since even when peoples' 
attitudes were found to be erroneous such attitudes might 
Still play an influential role in imparting character to 
places. Trewartha thus recognized that the character ofealia 
places is emergent, for as populations change or move the 
value systems associated with them are likewise affected. 
The consequences of these processes can then be detected in 
the visible cultural landscapes. As White (1980: 6) noted, 
migration should therefore be regarded as an important 
Catalyst of "regional change." 

Such considerations, concluded Trewartha,(1953:97) make 
the study of population qualities by geographers "a 


Seuctuous field," 


The Behavioural Approach To Migration Study 
Paralleling the increase in studies within population 
geography, there has also occurred a growth in analysis of 
the spatio-temporal processes of migration, (DeJong, 1981). 
The reasons for this were noted by Eichenbaum (1975:21): 
Human population redistribution over space is one 
of the most fundamental processes interactant in 
international political entanglements, national, 
regional or urban economic development, and social 


and cultural change. 
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While the study of migration has also been enriched 
mhrough inter-disciplinary -co-operation, a definition of 
precisely what is meant by the term remains’ unclear 
(Lewis,1982). As both White (1982) and Zelinsky (1983) have 
noted, there is also no robust theory of migration. 

Possibly one of the reasons for this is that there 
appear to exist two differing philosophical approaches to 
the study of migration phenomena. White (1980:6) has 
categorized these as the objective and cognitive 
philosophies. The cognitive approach to migration seeks to 
appreciate the human perception of origin and destination 
places, intervening obstacles and opportunities, and 
personal factors in terms of the decision-making process 
that precludes movement or a Staying in place. The objective 
philosophy entails the empirical measurement of the charac- 
teristics of the physical or cultural landscape that prompt 
Or impede population mobility. Those utilizing this approach 
do not generally pay attention to the way in which potential 
migrants view the environment in which they are nestled. 

As White suggests, a synthesis of these two approaches 
seems ke provide the most rounded and acceptable 
methodological perspective required for studies of migration 
Phenomena. Such a combined strategem recognizes the exist- 
ence of a perceptual dimension in the migration process, 
While also recognizing the relevance of an impinging 
environment. The perceptual environment defines the space of 


Which people are aware and within which their decision to 
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move or not is seen as a voluntary choice, whose ultimate 
purpose is to achieve the best location in which needs can 
be met. The impinging environment is that which effectively 
limits the freedom of actors as to where they might move. In 
this thesis, an underlying assumption is that while most of 
the migrants studied were impelled to move, after the origi- 
nal push it was their perceptions about the places they 
found themselves in (e.g. areas of first asylum) or might 
move to (e.g. areas of resettlement), which assumed critical 
Significance. While receiving countries' quotas may have de- 
termined how many Ukrainian refugees were admitted, it was 
these migrants' perceptions of where they had been or _ were 
and their attitudes about where they might yet move, which 
determined the spatial and social consequences of their 
migration. As will be elaborated upon in Chapter 5, it was 
within the "midway-to-nowhere" of the Displaced Persons (DP) 
Camps that the most critical elements of this process can be 
located. 

While the definition of what migration entails might 
Remain the subject of debate, the study of migration 
Phenomena does not seem to have been overly retarded by this 
definitional quandary. Some writings in this area of study 
have even come to be regarded as "classics." Prominent among 
these are the works of the geographer Ravenstein (1885; 1889) 
which appear to have retained pride of place. His so-called 
"laws of migration", later codified by Lee (1965), are often 


Cited even though they had since been elucidated and 
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modified by the contributions of other theoreticians such as 
Eisenstadt (1954), DeJong (1981), Petersen (1958), Mangalam 
et.al., (1968;1970) and White (1980). 

What has come to be called the "behavioural approach" 
to the study of migration was particularly well served by 
another geographer, Wolpert (1964;1965). His introduction of 
the concept of "place utility" to migration analysis was a 
major contribution, as evidenced in the frequent use made of 
this construct. 

Wolpert suggested that place utility was essentially an 
expression of an individual's (or groups') satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with a place. This subjective evaluation was 
based on the past or expected rewards accruing to the 
individual or group remaining in situ. Alternate locales are 
viewed in terms of the known attributes of the place of 
residence. Potential migration destination places can have 
Only an conceptualized place utility, for they have not 
usually been directly experienced. At best, the individual 
May have partial information about the characteristics of 
Such places as culled from news reports, letters from 
Preceeding emigrants, and the like. Despite the limited 
Validity of information about other places, however, it is a 
Critical factor in influencing the decision-making process 
of potential migrants about whether to move or not. 
Substituting as it does for direct experience. This "infor- 
Mation flow" (even if the information available is 


incomplete Or erroneous) guides potential migrants to new 
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locations and is important in shaping not only the direction 
and intensity of the flow but in determining which places 
Bewerattcract migrants; and» it thus” influences who will 
settle there. In other words, the flow of migrants from one 
place to another may bea reflection of subjective place 
utility evaluations, (White and Woods,1980). What happens 
when the information flow is severed, or even deliberately 
biased? Can the movement of populations between places be 
Manipulated through the alteration of migrating individuals' 
attributes, particularly their attitudes towards different 
places? 

Only recently have geographers begun examining how par- 
ticular ehangesrSinrt population tdistribution  affecte the 
Organization of human society, and attendant Spatial 
patterns. That such inquiry opens up significant new areas 
of eek cation for geographers is also now being = recog- 
nized in the literature (Lewis, 1982). 

To fully appreciate this point, it is necessary to de- 
Scribe what the basic range of questions are that must be 
asked concerning any particular migration event. These have 
been stated by the geographers, (White and Woods, 1980:1), 
as follows, 

1. Why does migration occur? 

2. Who migrates? 

3. What are the patterns of origins and destinations and of 
the flows between them? 


4, What are the effects of migration on the areas, 
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communities or societies that the migrants come from? 
5. What are the effects of migration on the areas, 
communities or societies of destination? 

As Lee noted, migration causation needs to be examined 
within a framework of factors associated with the areas of 
Origin, destination, the intervening obstacles and the 
migrants themselves. It iS appropriate to add to this 
Stouffer's (1940) observations concerning "intervening 
opportunities." In his view, there was no necessary 
relationship between mobility and distance. Instead, the 
number of persons going a given distance would be directly 
proportional to the number of opportunities at that distance 
and inversely proportional to the number of intervening 
Opportunities. Regretably, Stouffer does not seem to _ have 
considered "opportunities" in other than a materialistic 
sense, the error of which, at least with respect to refugee 
populations, will become clearer in succeeding chapters. 

Traditionally, geographers examining migration have 
concentrated on the patterns of spatial flow between areas 
of origin and destination. They have seen in this 
interaction between places, a vindication of the concept of 
"areal differentiation." Yet it is apparent that the 
movement of human populations has spatial manifestations 
Other than through the relatively transitory nature of 
Migration flows. Population redistribution can have profound 
effects on the whole spatial patterning of human activity vin 


the migrants' places of origin and destination. The evolving 
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repercussions of the migration process may be evident long 
after the movement portion of the migration process. has 
taken place, yet be inextricably bound up with the migration 
experience itself. Any map of population distribution in 
Canada, for example, shows the consequences of past 
immigrations, patterns of internal movement, and natural 
population growth. Such processes are continuously 
transforming the distribution and composition of Canadian 
populations. If a specific population quality, such as 
ethnic identity, is added to such a map it becomes’ obvious 
that past immigrations have played a pre-eminent role in 
Sustaining or creating distinct areas of ethno-cultural 
identification within this country. 

This discussion suggests why the migration process is 
relevant, and particularly why it is necessary to examine a 
population's qualities. No migration relocates only numbers 
of people. Every individual moving from one place to another 
has certain attributes - sex, age, family status, 
Occupation, educational attainment, intelligence, social, 
political and cultural attitudes, language and religious 
affiliation. Migration not only redistributes numbers of 
people, it also relocates these attributes. Since 
Berbectivity ‘and interaction are intrinsic to the migration 
Process (Mangalam et.a]., 1968), migration often ends up 
relocating groups sharing political, cultural, religious or 
Social attitudes. This engenders new spatial patterns in the 


countries of migrant destination while sometimes also 
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markedly diminishing the presence of such groups in their 
areas of origin. There is alwayS a restructuring of the 
Spatial patterns of a number of demographic variables. When 
movement 1S involuntary, the prospects for groups of 
Similarly-minded people, or those sharing specific traits, 
relocating together and at approximately the same time is 
increased. 

The structural changes so generated have been labelled 
"the geographical impacts of migration," (White and 
Woods, 1980:2).They are basically changes in the distribution 
and organization of human activities brought about by 
population movements. Obviously the scale of these changes 
will be dependent upon the volume of the migration, upon how 
many people leave one area and resettle in another. The type 
of changes brought about will largely depend upon the at- 
tributes of the migrants. Students of migration phenomena 
must therefore concern themselves not only with who is 
migrating, but why. This leads to questions about the nature 
of those who remain behind while others move. One is thus 
lead back to  Trewartha's (1953) contention that 
investigations must reveal information about the quality of 
the migrating population, most particularly about what has 
been referred to as the motives in their heads, (Davis, 
1945), 

Equally relevant to analyses of migration events is 
appreciation of the fact that not all migrant attributes are 


fixed and immutable. While some, such as sex, obviously are, 
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Others, like age, follow a known course. Several others, 
however, can change simply because the individual has 
undergone a migratory movement. This is because those 
involved in migratory movements must come to grips with the 
consequences of their actions, a process affecting their 
social and cognitive worlds, (Hansen and Oliver-Smith, 1982). 

In the past, many social scientists paid little 
attention to the consequences of human shifts of location in 
physical and social space, (Jackson, 1969). However, at least 
one sociologist, (Eisenstadt, 1954:19), did observe that 
migration is, 

weea “phySicaltransition of an individual or’ group 

from one society to another. This transition 

usually involves abandoning one Social setting and 
entering another and different one. 
This, he asserted, would be reflected in modifications in 
the behaviour of migrants. 

Petersen also (1958) recognized this fact, which lead 
him to revise Fairchild's (1925) elegant, but simplistic 
notion that all migrations could be explained as the result 
of a basic PUSH-PULL process. He argued that it was 
important to realize that not only was Fairchild 3s 
assumption about man being basically a sedentary creature 
incorrect, but that students of migration must recognize 
that there were types of "activating agents" motivating 
Population relocations. In his typology, migrations were 


described as being either of an innovative or conservative 
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type. Some groups, he suggested, moved in order to achieve 
the new. Others moved in response to changes occurring in 
their areas of origin, which threatened the life-style they 
were accustomed to or preferred. This latter group, moving 
in order to retain whateecite had,+-nhecouldei bea termed 
conservative. Significantly, Petersen noted that such 
conservative migrants were those who moved geographically in 
order to remain where they had been in all other respects. 
This conclusion is pregnant with significance for students 
of the refugee migration experience, as discussed below. 
Eventually, Wolpert (1965) modified his earlier 
observations on the migration phenomenon, to conceive of it 
as a behavioural process, occurring in response to 
environmental stress. The process thus becomes one of 
adjustment, taking place whenever individuals or groups come 
to believe that their needs can be more Satisfactorily met 
in some other place. As noted above, cognition assumes a 
Crucial role in the decision-making that preceeds human 
mobility (DeJong,1981). Regretably Wolpert did not consider 
refugee migration in his studies. Still his elucidation does 
Suggest important questions about this type of migratory be- 
haviour. Refugee migrations do not take place because change 
Occurs in the delineation of those variables associated with 
the area of origin which are valued, or because new informa- 
tion about other places becomes available which makes them 
inviting. Rather, this type of migration is fundamentally an 


involuntary response to stress. Movement takes place when 
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individuals and groups find the place they inhabit has been 
rendered intolerable. The volume of refugee movements 
@acreases» in*« direct’. proportion to the ‘severity of the 
impinging stress. While some try to adopt and remain, others 
may revolt and attempt to re-establish the previous order, 
to regain what has been lost. For most, as the circumstances 
become increaSingly trying, there will come a threshold 
after which an active search for information about other 
places to which they can depart, begins. The goal is to find 
a location where the desired way of life can be secured. 
Migration takes place soon after the searchers come to 
believe they have located just such a place. In some cases, 
of course, the decision-making process is virtually 
eradicated by the external pressures to move. 

How will such refugee migrants perceive those places in 
which they find temporary asylum? Or the places to which 
they may eventually be resettled? Can such individuals or 
groups achieve the same level of satisfaction with such 
Places as voluntary migrants of similar backgrounds who 
preceeded them there? If migrant attributes are altered 
through their introduction into new social and environmental 
Settings, does a similar process affect involuntarily 
displaced people? 

Since people react to stress, obstacles and 
Opportunities in different ways, not everyone leaves the 
Place of origin, nor do those who depart leave at the same 


time. Refugee waves therefore contain distinct sub-groups, 
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what Kunz (1973:137-139) referred to as "vintage groups." 
These may coalesce during certain periods of the refugee 
experience (e.g. during the refugee camp phase) only to 
subsequently reappear (e.g. in the places of resettlement). 
The fragmentation of refugee populations, indeed of all 
immigrant groups, would seem to be almost inevitable. 
Through the creation or alteration of the underlying 
patterns of human political, cultural, social -or economic 
diversity, the migration process prompts further movements 
of people. This can provoke future turmoil, and a propensity 
on the part of some to migrate yet again. Appreciating the 
impacts of migration therefore necessitates treating those 
involved not as inanimate bodies moving through space and 
time, but as human beings (Mangalam et.a].,1968). Since 
those moving are altered by their migration experience, the 
places they come to are also changed. Population 
redistribution must therefore be regarded as a pre-eminent 
agent of areal differentiation, making this phenomenon a 


Proper concern for geographic inquiry. 


The Migration Of Refugees 

While a considerable body of literature exists dealing 
with internal migration, once the scale of analysis is 
Shifted to the international level far less theoretical 
Material can be found. Even more poorly treated are the 
impelled flows of refugees, despite the indisputable 


PeevValence of this: form of international population 
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mobility. Not only have theorists all but ignored refugee 
migrations (Eichenbaum, 1975:21) but, until recently, there 
were few systematic investigations of the refugee experience 
(Stein and Tomasi, 1981:6). Even in Canada, which has a 
documentable history as a country of resettlement for 
refugee groups, there are surprisingly few studies even of 
such relevant themes as the economic or social adjustment of 
refugees after resettlement, (Weiermair, 1971:5-6). 

Geographers have been noticeably absent’ from the 
emerging, inter-disciplinary field of refugee studies, 
(Rogge, 1977:186). Even a casual perusal of the titles of 
papers published in the Annals of the Association of 
American Geographers during those years when Parucaes 
abounded throughout the world (e.g. 1936 to 1965) produces 
less than a dozen titles directly bearing on refugee 
populations and their relocation. Two of these were by a 
geographer, a distinguished student of the refugee 
experience, Malcolm Proudfoot (1950;1953). 

Examination of recent texts in population geography 
reveals a similar neglect. Perusal of the books written by 
Beajeau-Garnier (1966), Clarke (1965), Jones (1981), 
Trewartha (1972), and White and Woods (1980), reveals 
Virtually no mention of refugee phenomena, excepting only 
Passing or descriptive comments. 

What makes this surprising is the obvious relevance of 
refugee population phenomena in the contemporary world. 


Impelled population migration now surpasses all other forms 
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of international population movement (e.g. labour 
migration), both in volume and impact. No inhabited 
continent hass been left unaffected. Given the growth of 
consciousness of ideological and ethnic differences around 
the world, coupled with the interventionist behaviour of the 
Superpowers, it is highly unlikely that there will be any 
appreciable decline in the scale of refugee migrations ‘in 
the near future. Indeed, they are more likely to increase. 
Examination of the refugee experience and associated 
population movements by geographers seems long overdue. This 
point iS underscored when the relevant statistics are 
examined. 

These figures speak for themselves. Between 1913 and 
1968, an estimated 71 million people were forced to move 
from their homes, 55 million in the years between 1935 and 
1955 alone. In other words, ten million more people have 
become refugees than the total of all those who took part in 
the much-studied trans-oceanic migrations of 1820 to 1930 
(Davis,1974). The twentieth century has rightly been 
described as "the century of the homelesss man," (Beyer, 
1981:26). Geographers seem not to have heard. 

What makes this doubly astonishing are the implicit 
geographical dimensions of the refugee experience. Not only 
do refugees move from one place to another, which should at 
least have qualified them for study under the rubric of 
Migration research, but the involuntary nature of their 


redistribution would seem to endow their decision-making and 
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patterns of movement with characteristics different from 
those associated with normal migratory movements. 

Even the definition most commonly used to describe 
refugees, namely that provided by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (41950:) * is replete with 
implications about the geographical dimension of the refugee 
experience: 

[A refugee is] any person who, owing to a 

well-founded fear of being persecuted for reasons 

of race, religion, nevrvonaliuty for Sfpolitrcal 

opinion, is outside the country of his nationality 

and is unable, or owing to such fear or for reasons 

other than personal convenience, iS unwilling to 

avail himself of the protection of that country; 

or, who not having a nationality and being outside 

the country of his formal habitual residence, is 

unable or, owing to such fear or for reasons’ other 

than personal convenience is unwilling to return to 

2ts 

This definition makes clear that the traits of an 
individual or group are often sufficient to bring upon’ them 
refugee status, and that personal or group decision-making 
making are also not irrelevant to this process. 

Tabori (1972:23-24) has provided a less legalistic 
interpretation of refugee status, one which also underlines 
some of the geographic aspects to the refugee experience: 


An exile is a person compelled to leave or remain 
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Suess deehisecountry: of-/origin ‘on *account® 9ofhta 

well-founded fear of persecution for reasons of 

race, religion, nationality or political opinion; a 

person who considers his exile temporary (even 

though it may last a lifetime), hopes to return to 

his fatherland when circumstances permit - but [is] 

unable or unwilling to do so as long as the factors 

that made him an exile persist. 

Another effort made to categorize refugees was provided 
by Strotzka (1960), whose typology suggested that there were 
five different categories of refugee status, and by Broder 
(1949) who developed what he termed a "Traumatic Index" to 
describe the processes most likely to modify refugee 
migrants' attributes and behaviours. 

Despite these early efforts, concerted scholarly 
attention is only now being brought to bear on the refugee 
experience. Such research does not readily "fit" into the 
Separate categories now dividing academic disciplines, so 
there is no ready-made field of study (Stein and Tomasi, 
1981:6). This situation does provide a vacuum into which 
geographers may add their own discipline's insights. The 
meed is especially acute since, until recently, refugee 
Phenomena were often regarded as unique events. Examination 
of such phenomena from a broad historical and geographic 
Perspective may lead to the development of a theory of 
refugee migration, which recognizes that refugee phenomena 


have their own identifiable patterns of behaviour and _ sets 
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@i causalities (Stein, 1981:320-321). The attempt to prepare 
and then test such a model of refugee migration against both 
historical and contemporary examples of refugee situations 
is now being made (Kunz,1973;1981). 

One of the more useful attempts at surveying and 
categorizing the refugee experience was Keller's (1975) 
delineation. He identified the following components to the 
refugee experience, 

-perception of threat 

-decision to flee 

-period of extreme danger and flight 

-reaching safety 

-camp behaviour 

-repatriation, settlement or resettlement 

-early and late stages of resettlement 

-adjustment and acculturation 

-resSidual stages and changes in behaviour caused by the 
experience 

Although essentially a descriptive construct it has 
Proven useful in organizing several of the chapters of this 
thesis. 

Kunz,(1973:131), suggested a "kinetic model of refugee 
flight." According to him, "an inner, self-propelling force" 
was absent in refugee situations. The movements of such 
People could therefore be compared to that of billiard balls 
which, one forced to relocate, were governed by what he 


termed the kinetic factors of inertia, friction, and the 
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vectors of the outside forces applied to them. While he rec- 
ognized that refugees should be regarded as a distinct 
social type, distinguishable from voluntary migrants, this 
model seems inadequate. For one, there seems to be little 
reason for suggesting that all refugees are devoid of inner 
direction, as Kunz did. He also neglected to do more than 
mention that, during the so-called "midway-to-nowhere" stage 
of the DP camps, refugee migrant behaviour can be modified, 
affecting immigrant outcomes in countries of asylum and 
resettlement. 

Subsequently, Kunz (1981) adjusted his model to include 
refugee value systems and the behavioural modifications that 
take place as a consequence of the refugee experience. His 
earlier emphasis on the kinetic quality of refugee movement 
was significantly diminished, to be replaced with concern 
Over the ee euorasicaie social, and political effects of 
displacement trauma. 

In its attempt to be complete Kunz's elaboration became 
too complex to be easily operationalized. Despite this 
drawback, it does underscore the need for investigation of 
Such issues as those of refugee identification and 
Marginality, attitudes towards flight and homeland, and de- 
Scriptions of the ideological-national orientation of 
refugees abroad. As well, Kunz also wrote of the need for 
Measuring the migrating refugee populations' compatibility 
with the receiving society, while also determining whether 


the latter's policies were assimilationalist, 
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integrationist, or tolerant. Each of these themes will be 


addressed in this thesis. 


Geography And The Study Of Refugee Migrations 

As already noted, geographers can begin to play an 
important role in the emerging field of refugee studies, 
given their discipline's long founded interest in migration 
phenomena. This section suggests some of the more relevant 
geographical questions that need to be explored by students 
of the discipline interested in conducting research in this 
area. 

Since the PUSH factor is the dominating activating 
agent in refugee migrations the decision-making process of 
most refugees is uSually very circumscribed. An _ external, 
impinging environment perceived to be threatening, if not 
actively hostile to their interests or even very existence, 
forces most refugees into flight, usually in directions away 
from the danger but otherwise not always rationally selected 
in terms of subsequent habitability. When the refugee 
arrives at some place of asylum both the where of this 
Place, and how long the stay there, will often as not be 
Sucside the! individual's control. Usually, little prior: in- 
formation about such a place was available; the refugee thus 
brings only the most rudimentary appreciation of such places 
along from the area of origin. Eventually, this new area of 
asylum will come to have its own place utility for the 


tefugee. Some may find such locations acceptable or even 
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attractive, while others may wish to move further, either to 
distance themselves from the zone of threat, or to locate in 
more appealing environs. A Similar process occurs when the 
refugee is offered the prospect of resettlement. This 
Situation 1s, however, complicated when there exists a 
possibility for return migration to the area of origin. If 
refugees come to believe that their choices are limited to 
either movement away from the "homeland," with all of the 
SeuLtural, social, and other implications this choice 
portends, or a near-future move back "home" then their place 
utility attitudes and perceptions will be significantly 
affected. The choice then becomes to move onwards, into the 
"unknown", or to stay a while longer sheltering in a refugee 
camp (whose place utility has become known), in the hopes of 
returning to the true home (which was well known, and is 
fondly remembered as the place no one voluntarily elected to 
leave). 

According, toaStein;1(4981:323-324).. "“perhaps»ethe most 
poorly analyzed part" of the refugee experience is that 
portion of it which takes place in the refugee camps. Given 
that geographers have traditionally concerned themselves 
with spatial patterns of flow between interacting places, 
the pooling of refugee migrants in such camps provides a 
unique analytical opportunity. 

The refugee camp experience is often one of 
considerable duration. If all migrants, both voluntary and 


involuntary, undergo attribute changes because they have 
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experienced a move which has introduced them into new social 
and physical settings, then what happens to those who move 
under traumatic circumstances and relocate not once, but at 
least twice (e.g. into a refugee camp and, later, into a 
country of resettlement)? How is the process of selectivity 
affected when individual and even group decision-making is 
severely cirumscribed and information about other places 
limited or biased? 

Murphy (1955) provided a description of refugee camps 
in the immediate post-WW II period, observing that these 
places had the following characteristics, 

- segregation from the host population 

- the need to share facilities 

eecne (lack of privacy 

- overcrowding and limited, restricted areas within which to 
conduct the whole compass of daily life 

- a growing sense of despondency 

His delineation was utilized in formulating the study's 
research questionnaire; the refugee population here examined 
being asked to provide its collective observations on DP 
camp characteristics such as those listed above. Tabulated 
results are to be found in Chapter 5. 

Even with the intervening obstacles (opportunities?) 
Placed before them in the camps, the refugees under study 
were able to re-create within these enclavic spaces struc~— 
tures known to them from their area of origin. The refugee 


camps, in effect, became increasingly attractive places for 
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their inhabitants. When the option of further movement, 
which necessitated yet another reconstruction of lifeworld 
appeared many were hesitant to leave. The duration of the 
refugee experience was accordingly extended by the refugees 
themselves while they debated the suitability of other pos- 
Sible areas of resettlement. Both the intensity and direc- 
tion of onward migration were thus affected. Such processes 
are not normally associated with voluntary migrations. As 
has been noted above, it was also within these niches that 
those whom Vernant (1953) called "militant refugees" were 
able to use their influence over the masses of the displaced 
to suggest to them why, when, and where they should move, 
and what they should do once so relocated. This, as will be 
described, was to have significant spatial and _ social 
consequences in the areas of asylum and resettlement. 
Obviously the processes analyzed in this case study will 
have broader implications for studies of other historical 
and contemporary refugee migrations. 

When admitted to countries of resettlement refugees 
often have little initial choice about where to locate, when 
they are let in, or what the receiving society in which they 
find themselves is like. In this instance most Ukrainian DPs 
were to find themselves in central Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec), where most remained. The previously settled 
Ukrainian population of Canada was generally concentrated in 
western Canada (the Prairie provinces). In consequence of 


its experiences in Canada this ethnic minority had developed 
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a place utility appreciation of Canada markedly different 
from that brought here by the DPs. What interaction there 
was between the two populations ended up alienating both 
groups, engendering a_ range of Spatial and social 
consequences. As will be described, their basic 
confrontation was over the question of whether Canada was 
truly the place where Ukrainians could find satisfaction of 
their needs as a group (e.g. did Canada have aé_e positive 
place utility for Ukrainians) or instead only a temporary 
staging-area, a jump-off point from which to proceed back to 
the place all Ukrainians should seek, namely an independent 
Ukrainian homeland. Since neither population succeeded in 
coverting the other to its perception the gulf between them 
remained unbridged. This was to have grave consequences for 


all those calling themselves Ukrainians in Canada. 


The Research Questions 

From the historical overview presented in Chapter One, 
and the review of relevant literature in geography, 
Migration and refugee studies presented in this chapater, 
the following research questions are derived, 

[]Does the nature of the refugee experience 

precipitate changes in the attributes of 

the migrating population? 

[]What agents of migrant attribute change 

can be isolated? 


[]Where and when do migrant attributes change? 
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[]Can refugee migration be distinguished from 

other forms of migration? 

[JIf migrant attribute-changes do occur will 

these be evidenced in spatial and social 

patterns found within refugee and immigrant 
populations 


in the areas of asylum and resettlement? 


Conclusions 

Fundamentally, this dissertation brings a geographic 
perspective to the analysis of a historical refugee 
migration. It is the study of an interaction between two 
distinct places, Canada and Ukraine. It interprets how these 
two areas have become linked over time by a movement of 
People between them, a flow that has been predominantly 
uni-directional and often interrupted, yet which has 
admitted to the receiving territory (Canada) a population 
that has established distinctive cultural landscapes here. 
As this process continued through time both places, Ukraine 
and Canada, have been transformed. 

When population flows between the two have _ been 
Circumscribed by state fiat or international crisis the 
Ukrainian populations in both places have been denied the 
Critical circulation of information which provides potential 
Migrants with some appreciation of possible destination 
areas. Simultaneously, the separated populations were 


exposed to the exigencies of life in their respective areas. 
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The transformations this wrought upon them went undescribed 
- neither population knew the changes that had occurred in 
the demographic and attitudinal characteristics of the 
other. When they again interacted the consequences were 
shattering. The ethnic space of Ukrainians in Canada was 
irrevocably transformed as ostensibly similar people came to 
understand just how dissimilar they had become. Through this 
process this last influx of Ukrainian migrants into Canada 
imparted fgthbew mecharacter who. this secountryss. Ukrainian 
population and their places, one which was fundamentally a 


reflection of the latters' refugee experience. 
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CHAPTER THREE - THE RESEARCH METHODS 
Personal as well as geographical knowledge is a form of 
sequent occupance. 


David Lowenthal, Geography, Existence and Imagination 


Introduction 

Prior to this study the Ukrainian refugee experience of 
the immediate post-World War II period was virtually 
ignored.' Although this’ situation has recently been 
rectified the topic remains far from exhausted. A review of 
the research methods employed in this investigation will 
reveal some of the reasons for the earlier neglect and 
delineate the contributions this inquiry makes, particularly 
in laying the groundwork for further studies. 

Generally, any research programme has three stages to 
Pass through. First there is the need to collect data, 
ensuring that no important sources are overlooked. Next, the 
gathered materials must be organized and described. Finally, 
an analysis of this material provides an explanation of the 
theme being considered. 

In common with other social scientists, human 
geographers have two prime sources of iniLormationse> 
documentation and fieldwork. Documentation can be classified 
into primary and secondary sources. The former includes 
Original documents, such as the correspondence of government 


departments, organizational memoranda, and personal diaries. 
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Secondary sources are those produced by persons who may have 
consulted primary material and then written about it. Books 
and newspaper articles generally fall into this category. 

Fieldwork involves two principal activities holding 
interviews and direct observation. The latter technique is 
most successfully used in analyses of contemporary events or 
processes. 

Conducting interviews with people is almost always a 
Preh, and® instructive source “of information, ‘some of it 
unavailable elsewhere. Interviews can be restricted to a 
limited number of individuals who were significantly 
involved in the situation under study (e.g. leaders of 
movements) or carried out on a more extensive basis. In the 
latter case the observations gathered, cumulatively, provide 
an overview of the attitudes of a large number of people to 
some shared experience. 

In this study both primary and secondary sources of 
documentary evidence are utilized, and interviews were 
conducted with not only with the principal actors involved 
in refugee aid, and a larger group of individuals wo were 
themselves affected by the refugee experience, both DPs and 
members of the receiving Ukrainian communities in Canada. 

Impeding the exploration of the Ukrainian refugee 
experience until the present were a complex host of factors. 
Primary sources of documentation are commonly found in the 
archives of governments. The Ukrainian DPs, now and then, 


enjoyed no such representation. Consequently, no one 
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repository can be located within which the range of relevant 
documents are to be found. Soviet repositories, undoubtedly 
a rich vein of information remain sealed to Western 
researchers. The material generated from behind the Iron 
Curtain relating to the post-WW II Ukrainian refugees is 
propagandistic. Ostensibly for reasons of security, archives 
of the major Ukrainian political groups active in exile are 
closed. This leaves only two potential sources for informa- 
tion, the archives of governments which were interested in 
the post-war DPs, and those of individuals who played some 
role in ameliorating the plight of these refugees. Both of 
these sources have been consulted. 

There remain obstacles to study, nevertheless. The 
archives of governments which monitored the so-called 
Ukrainian Question before, during and after WWII, countries 
Such as Great Britain and Canada, often contain material 
that is only peripheral to the refugee experience. Useful 
information is often scattered throughout their holdings, 
Feguiring a painstaking retrieval effort. Even in the latter 
case, perusal of available records is done under certain re- 
Strictions. Commonly, there exists a rule which prohibits 
examination of any material that was deposited within the 
Seuemechirty “years. Given Sthis e“thirty year = rule™ ithe 
initiation of data location and collection for this thesis, 
begun in mid-1979, was opportune (Table 3.1). Regretably, 
not all government documents are to be found in such public 


collections. Especially Sensitive materials are often 
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"weeded" out of the files before they are turned over to 
such institutions as the Public Record Office (PRO) or 
Public» Archives of*sCanada (PAC). Other pertinent files, 
containing particularly sensitive material, remain closed 
until well into the next century.’ 

Establishing the validity and then assessing the 
accuracy of primary and secondary sources of information are 
chores which face any reSearcher. The task is particularly 
onerous whenever secondary sources are involved. Newspaper 
accounts, books, and even the recollections of those who 
were involved in the events under study may provide a useful 
impression of the context and chronology of events. Yet some 
Secondary sources seem to be more reliable than others. 
Testimonies of participants can provide insights into’ the 
decision-making processes of organizations and pressure 
B6oupsithat would not EEK be apparent in primary 
documents. However, this secondary category of material is 
also notorious for its biases and incompleteness. Given 
these inherent problems, the use of such sources in this 
thesis has been carefully controlled. Generally such 
Materials were used only in helping to clarify an argument, 
rather than forming the basis of one. 

The constraints described clarify some of the 
difficulties which faced others who may have previously 
wanted to attempt research on the topic of Ukrainian 
refugees after WW II. The existence of these problems 


necessitated finding and making use of primary documentary 
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material not shackled by the regulations prevailing in 
public or official repositories. 

Fortunately, the researcher was able to secure exclu- 
sive (but time-limited) access to the organizational records 
of the Central Ukrainian Relief Bureau, (CURB). This 
collection has been described elsewhere (Luciuk et.al., 
1982). In brief it may be stated that this one store of 
archival material is the most comprehensive collection of 
correspondence, memoranda, reports, photographs and diary 
materials pertaining to the Ukrainian DPs and Ukrainian 
Canadian efforts to help them available anywhere. This 
material, now housed in the Archives of Ontario (Toronto) 
under the title The Gordon Richard Bohdan Panchuk Collection 
has been relied upon extensively in this study. The 
authenticity of documents found in this collection is 
indisputable. 

Other primary and secondary sources of information were 
eventually located and employed. These have been summarized 
mee Tables 3.2.5 It is worthwhile noting that. many of these 
Sources had never before been made available for scholarly 
examination. 

Midway through the research phase of this study a 
report titled Political Refugees and "Displaced Persons" : A 
Selected Bibliography and Guide To Research With Special 
Reference To the Ukrainians was released under the imprint 
of the Canadian ee of Ukrainian Studies (CIUS).° Many 


of the repositories it lists as containing relevant 
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documentation on Ukrainian refugees were visited prior to 
@eemappeatance <ofpathisw:bibliography.<«(‘Its utility vas ia 
research tool is unfortunately limited by a number of 
inexplicable ommissions. 

Ukrainian serials published by the DPs, were examined 
in the library of the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution 
and Peace at Stanford University, California. 

A number of memoirs about DP camp life were published 
soon after the war's end. A partial listing of these can be 
found in the bibliography mentioned above (Boshyk and Balan, 
1982). Other Ukrainian refugee publications, such as those 
listed in the recently published report by Petryshyn and 
Chomiak, (1984), were examined, but like DP newspapapers, 
they do not figure prominently in this work. 
English-language descriptions of DP camp life, such as 
Hulme's (1953) The Wild Place or Klemme's (1949) scorifying 
The Inside Story of UNRRA were read. However interesting 
they might be, such books contained very little material di- 
rectly relevant to the analysis of the Ukrainian refugee 
Situation. Their objectivity can also be contested. 
Accordingly, they too have been sparingly utilized. 

Official histories proved to be more useful, although 
here again, specific references to Ukrainian refugees were 
Surprisingly limited. For example, Holborn's (1956) book on 
IRO includes only 24 minor references to the Ukrainians, 
while according at least 100 to Jews, 73 for Polish refugees 


and 51 to the Russians. Even in Vernant's (1953) seminal 
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study, Ukrainians fare only somewhat better, with over 50 
references, aS compared with some 150 references to Polish 
refugees, 112 for the Russians and around 80 for Jews. This 
slighting of the Ukrainian dimension to the post-WW II DP 
problem is remarkable when it is remembered that Ukrainians 
constituted, if not the largest, then certainly the 
second-largest ethnic group found among the refugees. 
Woodbridge's (1950) history of UNRRA makes clear that the 
total number of persons describing themselves as Ukrainians 
grew steadily from December 1945 to June 1947. His assertion 
was that Ukrainians formed at least 17% of the total refugee 
population. Obviously official histories and their attendant 
Statistics can have ssoniy ova ‘himited iutrbirtys fors® the 
researcher trying to reconstruct the size of the Ukrainian 
DP population. 

The question of forcible repatriation has become a 
mecuS: of controversy. Epstein, (1973), Bethell, (1974), 
Huxley-Blythe, (1964), Tolstoy, (1978) and Elliott, (1982) 
have all drawn attention to the issue or revived interest in 
G2 The latter noted that: 

In terms of nationality Soviet citizens abroad 

bound for repatriation included disproportionately 

large numbers of mnon-Russians. Several factors 
accounted for this. First Moscow discriminated 
against minorities. In the purges, for instance, 
they suffered more on the average than the 


Russian... in the South the [German] army had less 
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control over occupation policy and consequently 

Nazi manhunters netted hundreds of thousands of 

Ukrainians. 

Elliott also pointed out that among those being repatriated 
to the USSR, Ukrainians "formed the largest contingent." 
Most of them, he added, "had not collaborated with the 
Nazis," a point that bears repeating.‘ 

Fieldwork for this study was limited to interviewing, 
direct observation being impossible. Two types of interviews 
were held. In-depth discussions were arranged with several 
individuals who played prominent roles in Ukrainian Canadian 
relief and refugee resettlement operations between 1945 and 
1952. Among those singled out for such intensive sessions 
were Bohdan Panchuk, Stanley W. Frolick, Anthony Oi 
Yaremovich and Ann Smith (Crapleve).* Each of these persons 
was met on more than one occasion and interviewed at length. 
SememortShotyoofesthis particular» effort  was)~the) recent 
publication of Heroes Of Their Day: The Reminiscences of 
Bohdan Panchuk*’ . A similar project dealing with the 
activities of S.W. Frolick is currently underway. 

Extensive interviewing with Ukrainian DPs was conducted 
across Canada, although particularly concentrated in Ontario 
and Quebec, where the majority of post-WW II immigrants 
Settled. A small number of interviews were held with 
Prominent Ukrainian refugees in the USA, Austria, West 
Germany and Great Britain. The purpose of these meetings was 


to discover the attitudes of the DPs with respect to their 
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refugee experience, ands particularly @toatgather® their 
recollections on the DP camp period. 

Most interviewS were tape recorded, later to be 
deposited in the Archives of Ontario (Toronto) through the 
good offices of the Multicultural History Society of Ontario 
(MHSO). The oral history collection so gathered forms’ the 
largest accumulation pertaining to the post-WW II Ukrainian 
refugee experience known to exist. A total of 132 interviews 
were held, 116 of these with DPs, the remainder with those 
Ukrainian Canadians who were involved in helping them, 
Peppendix 1, List 1]: 

Since the conclusion of the research phase of this 
Study, the investigator found employment with the Canadian 
Institute of Ukrainian Studies' Oral History Project. 
Between October of 1982 and May of 1984, a total of 73 
additional interviews were gathered, primarily in western 
Canada. Approximately 25 of these were with DPs, while the 
remainder were held with Ukrainian Canadians. These provided 
interesting information on the reaction of the receiving 
population to the post-war immigrants. Tapes of all CIUS 
Oral History Project interviews are on deposit with the CIUS 
at The University of Alberta, Edmonton, [Appendix 1, List 
Bins AY research “report ‘on this “effort is ‘currently in 
Preparation. It will be published in 1985. 

Are any means available for testing the veracity of the 
interviewees' observations? Obviously such testimony is 


Potentially although not necessarily a fountain of errors. 
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Many individuals forget facts, confuse details, prefer to 
distance themselves from certain events, and even 
deliberately attempt to conceal aspects of their past. Care 
must always be taken to ensure that especially controversial 
statements are not accepted before they can be checked 
against available documentary evidence or the recollections 
of others. Whenever such procedures were required during the 
course of this research they were employed. Verification 
revealed no major distortions of the record although, re- 
peatedly, political antagonists expressed especially 
Critical opinions about each other. Such statements, while 
recorded during the course of individual interviews, do not 
find much place in this thesis. 

There can, of course, be no firm guarantee that 
distortions did not creep into these pages through evidence 
gathered during interviews. An encouraging discovery, 
however, suggests that any such misrepresentations are 
Minimal. In 1947, a young academic, Richards) sPrerce, 
travelled extensively throughout the American Zone of 
Occupied Germany, meeting Ukrainian DPs and recording their 
descriptions of the nationalist liberation struggle. Among 
Others, he met a soldier of the UPA who had recently arrived 
In the West, being one of the members of the group who were 
Involved in the guerilla action which came to be known as 
The Great Raid. The notes Mr. Pierce kept of his 
conversation with this insurgent were made available to the 


Student in late 1982. 
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Fortuitously, the same UPA veteran was one of those 
interviewed in early 1982.’ A comparison of the notes kept 
by two independent interviewers, 35 years apart, revealed an 
exact correspondence between what was said in 1947 and 1982. 
Obviously, the individual in question either retained an 
excellent memory of what he had experienced or was an 
accomplished liar. It seems more logical to instead conclude 
meat yhe,;.and most, of , the other Ukrainian refugees 
interviewed, were reasonably precise in recollecting their 
experiences. Many DPS were eager to enSure that their’ story 
is not forgotten. Still, the technique of oral history used 
alone might well have resulted in a partially distorted de- 
scription of the historical events with which this 
dissertation is concerned. This methodology seems to be most 
appropriately employed to complement other techniques; in 
the study of refugee populations an over-reliance on this 
Perhod,..of..inquiry. should -be. avoided, given. the often 
tendentious quality of some reminiscences. 

These caveats against oral history notwithstanding it 
meeone of this.thesis's premises that the. majority of the 
accounts recorded during interviews are not deliberate 
falsifications of the historical record. While care must be 
taken when using this method, it is still a highly fruitful 
ies, A .complete,.. annotated list of all the interviews 
conducted during this research is found in Appendix One, 


Lists 1 and 2. 
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Another research tool was used. Social scientists have 
meng accepted ‘survey research as a method” of inquiry 
(Babbie, 1975).Yet refugee populations have not often been 
the targets of such procedures, even after resettlement. 
Weiernair's (1971) research is a relatively uncommon’ excep- 
tion and even his examination (of post-1956 Hungarian 
refugees settling in Canada) is rather limited. 

In fact, application of survey research methods to a 
refugee population (accompanied by interviewing) was tried 
in a major way only once before. Between 1945 and 1954, the 
Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System was responsible 
for the systematic interviewing of some 2,000 refugees from 
the Soviet Union. ® 

These 2,000 filled in a general questionnaire (Schedule 
A), after which 350 were selected to complete a more 
detailed, topical survey (Schedule B). A cross-section from 
the total group were then chosen for interviewing (Schedule 
C). Only a small number of these refugees were actually 
Ukrainian, and the themes being investigated related largely 
to experiences under Soviet rule. Western Ukrainians were 
also deliberately excluded from the study, although a_ few 
dozen were accidentally interviewed. Still, the results were 
Significant, as several acclaimed books, monographs and 
dozens of papers prove (e.g. Bauer and Inkeles, 1959; Bauer, 
Inkeles and Kluchkohn, 1956). A guide to the materials 
gathered during the Harvard Project is available 


(Balzer,1980). For this study, the results of these American 
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investigations are chiefly useful for describing the Eastern 
Ukrainian experience, and relations between them and Western 
Ukrainians both during and after WW II. 

Given the paucity of statistical information about the 
Ukrainian DPs, and the complete lack of any data regarding 
these peoples' attitudes about their experience, a survey 
questionnaire was formulated, approved and then distributed 
across Canada, ONstarting? in wthetolatevr springs of: 01981. 
Preceeding this mailing, a pre-test version was sent to 
Ukrainians in the Edmonton, Alberta area (June,1980). At 
that time, fifty questionnaires were sent out, to 29 men and 
21 women, drawn randomly from a list of 94 names of former 
DPs, compiled after consultations with local Ukrainian 
community members. Prior to this distribution, a small 
article on the survey's aims and sponsorship was placed in a 
local newspaper, Ukrainian News, (Edmonton). 

An addressed, stamped return envelope was included with 
each questionnaire. Despite this, and a follow-up letter, 
only 22 of the questionnaires were completed and returned to 
the investigator by the requested date. 

One immediate finding of this pre-test was that several 
of the questions posed were deemed to be "threatening." 
While these might appear innocuous enough to most 
researchers, they were considered menancing by many in the 
targeted population. For example, most respondents were very 
reluctant to provide complete or accurate information about 


where they were born, when, or how they came to be in the DP 
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camps. Most were fearful that, by identifying themselves 
(even though the questionnaire guaranteed anonymity) they 
might expose relatives remaining in Ukraine to Soviet 
coercion. The credentials of the student and the attempt to 
publicize the provenance and purpose of the study did little 
to dispel this fear. 

Such considerations necessitated a restructuring of the 
proposed questionnaire. This was done during the late fall 
and winter of 1980-1981. The version that resulted was’ then 
Submitted to the Supervising Committee for comment. Its 
recommendations were incorporated into the final 
questionnaire design. This lengthened the survey, and 
reintroduced some questions deemed "threatening" by many who 
eventually received it, (e.g. birthplace). The questionnaire 
finally mailed out across Canada was a twelve page, 
Ukrainian-language form, divided into four major sections, 
[See Appendix 2]. The first section sought information on 
the respondent's background. The second concentrated on 
Organizational affiliations before, and during World War II. 
The third concentrated on the immediate post-war period, 
Particularly on the DP camp phase of the refugee experience. 
Respondents were asked to detail how they moved from place 
to place, came to be in a DP camp and why and when they 
emigrated. The attitudes of the respondents about conditions 
Prevailing within the DP camps were given particular 
attention. Those who did not spend time in a DP camp were 


asked to record their migration route. A concluding section 
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dealt with the refugees' experiences and affiliations after 
their arrival in Canada. 

Introducing the survey was a statement outlining its 
purposes and sponsorship. The final two pages were an "open 
ended" forum within which participants were invited to add 
any comments they felt relevant. A total of 351 persons made 
use of this Section. Overwhelmingly, their replies indicate 
a measure of satisfaction in learning that scholarly work on 
the Ukrainian DP experience was being carried out. 

The test population was strictly limited to Ukrainians 
who had migrated into Canada as refugees soon after World 
War II. A sampling frame of just under 4,500 persons was 
prepared by drawing upon the membership lists of the major 
post-WW II organizations, subscription lists of newspapers 
which cater to this population, and parish records. Some 300 
Personal letters were sent across Canada eS known community 
leaders and activists, explaining the project and requesting 
their co-operation in achieving its aims. Such individuals 
were also asked to prepare lists of possible recipients in 
their areas. The response to such requests for aid were 
generally favourable. 

AS names and addresses, (and any other information pro- 
vided) were gathered, they were recorded on 3" X 5" index 
cards, colour-coded to indicate the province or region of 
Canada where potential participants resided. For example, 
the four provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 


British Columbia were assigned pink coloured index cards, 
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Quebec addresses were recorded on green cards and those in 
Ontario on white cards (blue for the Ottawa area). Whenever 
organizational or religious affiliation was known, this. in- 
formation was recorded on the reverse side of the appropri- 
ate card. 

Once a master list of approximately 4,200 names was 
ready, a random, coin-toss method was used to select the 
2,000 individuals who would receive questionnaires. Eight, 
unequally sized mailings were made between March and June of 
1981, from Montreal, Quebec and Kingston, Ontario. 
Respondents were asked to use the self-addressed, stamped 
envelopes included with each questionnaire. All returns were 
collected at the Department of Geography, The University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada. Responses came in between April 
and December of 1981. 

Most participants complied with the request that they 
complete and return their questionnaire within 2 to 3 weeks 
Bee receiving its lA ~follow-upr%card’ was ‘sent to each 
participant about seven days after the original mailing, 
thanking those who had already sent in their questionnaire, 
and reminding those who had not about’ the requested 
completion date. 

As each questionnaire was mailed out, it was stamped to 
indicate the day, month and year by which it should be 
returned. The same stamp was used to record this information 
On the appropriate index card. This provided a check against 


Tepeat mailings to the same address. Even So, a total of six 
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households accidentally received more than one copy of the 
questionnaire. 

Of a total of 2,000 questionnaires mailed out, 1,078 
were returned. Not all could be used. Some had _ been 
incompletely filled out, others returned from countries to 
which no questionnaires were mailed (!), such as the United 
Kingdom or the USA. Thirty nine had been received by 
Ukrainians living in Canada who had not been refugees. 

After sorting and reviewing the returns, a total of 898 
questionnaires were found to be sufficiently well completed 
to use. After coding, the data were analyzed using the 
Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS), a 
Peocedure which took place during 1982-1983. If the estimate 
of approximately 34,000 Ukrainian refugees having immigrated 
to Canada between 1945 and 1952 is accurate,’ then one in 
seventeen of these persons received a questionnaire, and one 
in thirty four replied. The response rate for this survey is 
54% when the total number of returns is tallied, and 45% 
when only those used in the analysis are counted. This is 
deemed to have been a very good response rate. 

The survey's success can be attributed to several 
factors. It certainly prompted a lively debate among those 
receiving it. This publicity helped create an atmosphere of 
interest within the receiving population. Recipients were 
motivated to consider whether to reply. In this sense, even 
the "negative" attitudes of some helped promote the study's 
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Returns came primarily from the province where most 
post-WW II Ukrainian immigrants had settled, namely Ontario 
from which just over 60% of responses were collected. The 
other provinces were represented as follows: Alberta,(14%), 
Buebec, (10%), Manitoba, (6%), British Columbia, (5%), and 
Saskatchewan, (5%). With the exception of the Maritime 
provinces and the Territories, respondents sent in 
questionnaires from across Canada. 

The Ukrainian Canadian press carried a number of 
reports dealing with the survey, its aims and the 
investigator responsible for it. Some of these are tabulated 
below (Table 3.3). Substantiating the legitimacy and 
provenance of the Survey waS a press release distributed 
through the good offices of Senator Paul Yuzyk which helped 
convince the skeptical that the study was not, somehow, the 
work of Soviet agents-provacateurs. 

Generally, most Ukrainians in Canada with whom the 
Student came into contact had a positive response to the 
Questionnaire. Many Ukrainian DPs felt that the academic 
community had ignored their experience, just as after WW II 
Many of them felt the West was ignoring their warnings about 
Soviet intentions. The present effort was therefore 
welcomed. 

Measuring the non-response bias, that is understanding 
why some of those receiving questionnaires did not complete 
Or return them, was accomplished during the fieldwork 


Portion of this study. About 20% of those who were 
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Notes: 


Table 3.3 Selected references to the Research Questionnaire 


in the Ukrainian language press 


Newspaper 
America 


Fatherland 


Our Aim 


. New Pathway 


Ukrainian Echo 


Homin Ukrainy 


Ukrainian Thought 


Ukrainian Voice 


Free Word 


Location 


Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 


Toronto, 
Ontario 


Toronto, 
Ontario 


Toronto, 
Ontario 


Toronto, 
Ontario 


TOTONLO. 
Ontario 


London, 
England 
Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 


Toronto, 
Ontario 


Date 


July 10, 1980 


August 10, 1980 
February, 1981 


March 4, 1981 


no date available 


September 10, 1981 
February 18, 1981 
April 8, 1981 


July 23, 1980 
April 15, 1981 
May 727, 198k 


no date available 


December 3, 1980 
April L5, (1961 
July 7, #1982 


February 21, 1981 


- Several Ukrainian organizations, notably the Canadian League 


for the Liberation of Ukraine (LVU), the Ukrainian Canadian 
Committee (UCC) and the Ukrainian National Federation (UNF) 
identified the sponsor of the research and urged their member- 
ship to support the study. 


- All these newspapers are published in Ukrainian, with the 


exception of 5. 
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interviewed had received questionnaires but chosen not to 
reply. They were asked to detail their reasons for not doing 
SO. 

Predominantly, their criticism reflected a genuine 
concern about who was undertaking the research and why. 
Interestingly enough once they met the researcher, most of 
these persons were quite candid in providing even intimate 
details about their experiences. Clearly an important 
sub-group of this post-war population could not have _ been 
reached through the use of a survey alone. Personal contact 
was found to be an essential requisite to analysis of a 
refugee population. 

Surprisingly, only a few people complained about’ the 
length of the questionnaire. The general attitude was that a 
detailed questionnaire was essential in order to thoroughly 
explore their refugee experience. 

One of the most interesting criticisms was that’ the 
Survey had a "Western Ukrainian" bias. This feeling was most 
often expressed by Eastern Ukrainians. Upon reflection, the 
researcher admits that such a prejudice did, inadvertantly, 
enter into the questionnaire's design. For example, while 
Western Ukraine's regions were given prominence (e.g. 
Volhynia, Bukovyna), the distinct areas of Eastern Ukraine 
(e.g. Poltava) were ignored. Many Ukrainians felt this was a 
deliberate slighting of their regional affiliations. Given 
the friction that existed between these regionally defined 


Populations in many of the refugee camps, the survey's 
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apparent bias annoyed some Eastern Ukrainians. Since most 
postwar immigrants were Western Ukrainians, however, this 
error was more embarassing then it was a serious impediment 
to the Survey questionnaire's success. Still, it must be 
recognized that a few Eastern Ukrainians, insulted by this 
completely unintentional oversight, may have refused to 
involve themselves in the survey research. 

Survivors of the Great Famine in Ukraine (1932-33)'° 
were among the most reticent to participate in this 
research, particularly with respect to the questionnaire. 
The genocidal campaign waged by the Soviets against 
Ukrainians in this period undeniably marked survivors with 
an abiding mistrust of state intrusion in their lives. 
Paradoxically, the fact that the questionnaire was printed, 
and had a professional appearance, led some to believe that 
it had to be sponsored either by a government agency or the 
Soviet Union. This suspicion hampered research efforts. As 
some mentioned during interviews, "No student could afford 
to send us such questionnaires." 

Given the aforementioned difficulties it is difficult 
to precisely state how many Eastern Ukrainians replied to 
the questionnaire. Just over 9% of those indicated that they 
were born in Eastern Ukraine. More, nearly 23% gave their 
religious affiliation as Ukrainian Orthodox, the faith most 
commonly found among Eastern Ukrainians. Since many 
Volhynians and Bukovynians were also Orthodox believers, 


this is not a full-proof method of estimating Eastern 
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Ukrainian respondents to the survey. And a large number of 
persons, totalling 16.5% of the sample, refused to give 
birthplace information. Most, but not all of these 
individuals were likely from Eastern Ukraine. 

Examining individual returns, leads to the conclusion 
that approximately 20% of the respondents were from Eastern 
Ukraine. Since many Eastern Ukrainians had, in the DP camps, 
falsified biographical details of their pasts to indicate a 
Western Ukrainian birthplace, the reluctance to admit 
contradictory personal histories to an unknown researcher 
complicates this aspect of the survey. 

Only a minute group, a half dozen individuals at most, 
sent in deliberately spoiled or antagonistically completed 
returns. The most caustic of the comments found came from an 
unidentified respondent in the Toronto area. His remark, 
Scrawled on page 1 of the questionnaire was This Is Not For 
The University Of Alberta! This Is For The University Of The 
meG.B! 

When individuals were met during the fieldwork who had 
received but not completed a questionnaire, they were asked 
to comment on their reasons for not having done so. One 
Western Ukrainian nationalist remarked: 

ieetledlivkraine because of the persecution i 

experienced there. I was always being brought#in 

and interrogated. Constant questioning about who I 

was, where I came from, what I was doing, when, 


where and why! I hated that. I came to Canada to be 
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free of it. I fled incessant questioning about my 

personal life and beliefs, so obviously I don't now 

want to be interrogated again. I don't have to put 

up with it here in Canada! Why should I respond to 

a questionnaire that arrives in the mail and asks 

me details about my experience that I never 

revealed even under interrogation? How do I_ know 

where the answers will end up? '' 

Tabulated results of the questionnaire are included 
throughout the text. A fuller description of the survey and 
its results will be published at a later date. 

Other sources were consulted for information. 
Correspondence wasS maintained with several Ukrainian 
Canadians and DPs_ who were able to provide the researcher 
with a near-continuous feedback on observations made in the 
field or on conclusions drawn from archival sources. Other 
individuals, such as Wasyl Burianyk, a prominent member of 
the Ukrainian Self Reliance League (USRL), were encouraged 
to write down their recollections.'* Such material, while 
Sometimes of only background use to this study, has been 
Preserved by being deposited in the Archives of Ontario. 
These holdings will eventually provide grist for other 
Scholars' mills. 

In keeping with a time-honoured geographic tradition, 
the researcher dutifully maintained a note book. In its 
pages, a running description of the events and people en- 


countered during the course of the research and analysis 
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phases of this study were kept. Inferences about the 
patterns and processes being discovered were recorded. Some 
of these ideas, which may have appeared trivial at the time 
they were written down, later proved useful. Upon leaving 
active field work behind, these daily records proved to be a 
cogent reminder of the limitations of the study, anda 
foundation for possible lines of interpretation. In effect, 
these field diaries recorded both the setting and the 
observer. In that sense they are an indicator of the _ prog- 
ress of this study through time. 

It was only at the conclusion of the analytical phase 
of this thesis work that Lofland's (1971) pertinent 
observations on the value of good note-taking were read: 

For better or worse, the human mind forgets 

masSively and quickly. The people under study 

forget massively and quickly too. In articulating 

and understanding their world, it is necessary to 

have some means to overcome forgetting. Writing is 

such a device. Without the sustained writing down 

of what has gone on, the observer is in hardly a 

better position to analyze and comprehend the 

workings of a world than are the members them- 
selves. Writing, in the form of continued notes 
with which the forgotten past can be summoned into 

the present, is an absolutely necessary if not 

sufficient condition for comprehending the objects 


of observation. Aside from getting along in _ the 
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setting, the fundamental concrete task of the 
observer is taking field notes. Whether or not he 
performs this task is perhaps the most important 
determinant of later bringing off a qualitative 
analysis. Field notes provide the observer's raison 
d'etre. If he is not doing them, he might as well 

not be in the setting.'? 

During the summer of 1982 a refugee camp housing many 
Eastern European refugees was visited, near MTraiskirchen, 
Austria. Accompanying as guide was Dr. Sergius Naklowycz, a 
Ukrainian refugee who just after WW II was forcibly abducted 
by Soviet agents and sent to languish in the infamous Gulag 
Archipelego. Only after a number of years was he released 
Bude sallowed. to. .return. to. Austria.'‘* His insights on the 
Mature of exile and the refugee camp experience did much to 
Strengthen the researcher's convictions about the critical 
influence exerted on the displaced during their stay in such 
environments. 

Subsequently, as chairman of the Ukrainian Refugee Aid 
Committee in Kingston, Ontario, the student worked with sev- 
eral Ukrainian refugees from Poland. This first hand 
experience of the satisfactions and perils of trying to 
integrate people of different backgrounds and experiences 
waS invaluable in sensitizing the student to the importance 
of considering the context in which the attitudes of people 
are shaped and the factors responsible. It was difficult to 


avoid feeling empathy for the refugees, and almost equally 
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hard avoiding an appreciation of the receiving community's 
frustration. Eventually a situation developed much like that 
which occurred across Canada just after WW II, with a 
reinvigorated factionalism seemingly being the most durable 
impact of the immigration. This direct experience clarified 
some of the student's ideas about the processes that occur 
during the refugee experience, and underscored the 
hypothesis that Such eventS are recurring phenomena, 
amenable to interpretation not simply as unique events. 

It happens everywhere that people say and do things 
that they would later prefer forgotten. The observer 
necessarily violates this preference, for it is his duty to 
record and remember what others might want forgotten. To 
emerge from the comfortable cloister of the academic refuge, 
bringing out the accumulated evidence and obServations, is 
to compromise many local loyalties and intimacies. Hopefully 
the end result, the first scholarly account of the Ukrainian 
DP experience and its consequences for Ukrainian Canadian 
Society, will mollify those who might otherwise protest the 
explicit detailing of events and characters contained in 
this dissertation. 

The student shares one intimate link to the events here 
being analyzed. Both his parents, and most of their friends, 
trace their roots back to Western Ukraine and vividly recall 
how they were forced to abandon their homeland in the face 
of Soviet aggression. Their experiences formed the stuff 


upon which this researcher was raised. Though modified by 
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his Canadian environment this background has still left its 
own distinct imprint upon him. Doubtless if his personal 
circumstances had been different, this work would never have 
been attempted. 

An extensive data bank was accumulated through the 
course of this research. Previously inaccessible or "lost" 
archives were found and their preservation assured, 
Substantial oral evidence was also gathered. Considerable 
use of this material was made throughout the dissertation, 
as itS numerous and extensive footnotes reveal. A not 
inconsiderable amount remains to be further utilized by 
Other students. While leading geographers to the field of 
refugee studies this research has also signalled to _ other 
scholars that ample information is now available on the 
Ukrainian refugee experience. Paths for such perusal have 


been indicated. 


Notes 
1. Fundamentally, the inaccessibility of some of the most 
pertinent archival collections stymied scholarly 
analysis of the post-WwW II Ukrainian refugee 
experience. Otherwise, published English-language 
Materials are neither exhaustive, nor scholarly. 
Anthony Hynka, M.P., spoke out twice on Ukrainian DPs 
in the Canadian House of Commons, (9.4.46/31.5.48). A 


report prepared by The Senate of Canada, Proceedings of 
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the Standing Committee on Immigration and Labour, 
(Ottawa, 1947) offers the contrasting positions of the 
Association of United Ukrainian Canadians, (AUUC) and 
BnesUCC ion rvheiy (DPS orDr. eM. «Mandryka's, “Ukrainian 
Refugees, (1946), is also useful. Only recently was an 
academic conference held on the theme of Ukrainian 
refugees after WW II, The DP Experience: Ukrainian 
Refugees After World War II A Conference. (University 
of Toronto, 1983). 

Permission was sought to examine OUNr archives 
while the researcher was in Munich, West Germany. This 
was denied. Some OUNS archives were viewed and copied 
Cntomemirerofiche f/frompbithe Ssprivate * archive;of Dr.’ uJ. 
Makoweckyj, in Munich. A significant portion of the 
archives of the Association of Ukrainians In Great 
Britain (AUGB) archives were copied onto thicmed vane in 
the summer of 1982. These are now deposited in the 
archives of The University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta. An annotated guide to this material was 
prepared in March, 1984 by the student. A copy of this 
is available at the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian 
Studies. No OUNr material pertaining to the League of 
the Liberation of Ukraine (LVU) was examined, other 
than some correspondence between the Rezident and mem- 
bers during 1947-1948. A small collection of OUNS 
Materials pertaining to Austria were accidentally 


uncovered at the Ukrainian Cultural and Educational 
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Institute "Oseredok", in Winnipeg. Finally, some OUNr 
material pertaining to daily conditions in the DP camps 
was located, for the period late 1945-1947. These 
bi-weekly reports, prepared by the Security Services of 
the Banderivtsi are in the process of being translated 
forepublicatzron: 
» Major publicearchivesshold to this "thirty year rule." 
Thus little material dated after 1951 was seen by the 
researcher. Study of materials which are released 
annually should help further explain some of the 
conclusions reached in this work. A helpful finding aid 
to British documents was The Second World War. A Guide 
to Documents in the Public Record Office (London,1972). 
AS an example of the type of material which have 
been lost or deliberately "weeded" out of official 
archives;  ~it/ «iss worth noting that the Tracy Philipps 
file at the DEA has apparently been "destroyed." What 
remains in the PAC on Philipps is not generally availa- 
ble for research purposes. 
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Interview with M. Fedak, (9.3.82). 


. See M. M. Balzer, (1980). 


. The number of Ukrainians who arrived in Canada after WW 


II is not precisely known. Panchuk, (28.2.51) reported 
to the Ukrainian Canadian Relief Fund (UCRF) that 
50,000 DPs had resettled in Canada, a population he 
categorized as follows, 


Official Refugees (UNRRA/IGCR/IRO)----80% 


Members of the Polish and other allied forces ---10% 
Old Emigres of Western Europe ---- 7% 
Divisia ---- 3% 


M. Marunchak, (1982):571, suggests that the "third 
immigration" brought over 40,000 Ukrainian DPs into 
Canada. 

W. Darcovich and P. Yuzyk, (1980):552 estimated 
that 26,805 DPs came to Canada between 1947 and 1952. 

Dr. V.J. Kaye's estimate of 33,667 DPS arriving in 
Canada between 1946 and 1952 is regarded as being a 
close approximation. See PAC MG 31 D69 Vol.16, undated. 
Some witnesses to the Great Famine in Ukraine (1932-33) 
who were interviewed included, 

Peesilat, (8.4.82) 

M. Hawrysh, (5.4.82); 

P. Makohon, (24.4.82); 

M. Mucha, (26.3.82); 

Pay soeyrydenko, (17.5.82). 


figterview held in Toronto. Anonymous. Recorded in 
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researcher's diary, (19.12.83). 
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Interview with W. Burianyk, (30.5.82). 


#sohn “Lofland,' “Analyzing Social 


E.R. Babbie, (1975):101-108. 


Settings as cited in 


Interview with S. Naklowycz, (6.7.82). 
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CHAPTER FOUR - UKRAINIANS IN CANADA BEFORE WORLD WAR II 

No average Englishman understands Volhynians or 
Podolias, which he probably thinks are exotic garden flowers 
or tropical diseases! One has to write in a way 
geographically understanded of-the-peepul. 


Tracy Philipps, (1950) 


Introduction 

Understanding the geographical impacts of migration 
requires determining why a move is taking place, who is 
relocating, how many are doing so and where they are going. 
Describing the nature of the receiving population is 
relevant because it is within this host society that the 
consequences of a population redistribution can be traced. 

This chapter outlines spatial and social patterns 
Sharacterizing Ukrainians in Canada prior to the Second 
World War. Btweconterids sethat tspolitical« processessvand 
Organizations dominated by an Anglo-Celtic state elite 
within Canada effectively shaped the Ukrainian minority's 
demographic characteristics, distribution, and attitudes 
about their place in Canadian society. Controlling 
immigration policy, this state elite enjoyed the capability 
of determining who would be admitted to Canada, when, and 
why. As a result Ukrainians in Canada remained predominantly 
a rural folk, usually to be found in the prairie provinces, 


until well into the inter-war period. Most also remained 
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uneaSily aware of the fact that other Canadians harboured 
abiding suspicions about the reliability of Ukrainians as 
citizens of the Dominion and subjects of the British Empire. 

So intimidated did the Ukrainian Canadians become that 
when, unwittingly, Canadian-born Ukrainian soldiers first 
stumbled upon the Ukrainian Displaced Persons (DPs) in 
Western Europe during mid-1944, they were hesitant to come 
to the latters' aid. A lively debate broke out within the 
ranks of the Ukrainian Canadian Servicemens' Association 
(UCSA) on just this issue.’ While those favouring action 
prevailed, and went on to form the Central Ukrainian Relief 
Bureau (CURB), anxiety about the reactions of the Canadian 
government and public persisted for some time. 

Those supporting CURB insisted there was nothing to 
worry about. They argued, with some justification, that 
Ukrainian Canadians had amply proven their loyalty to Canada 
Surang WW. Il,\-particularly through their. high. rate of 
voluntary enlistment. These veterans felt that, having 
demonstrated their reliability, they could now make demands 
on the Canadian system in defence of the Ukrainian DPs, par- 
ticularly since they were careful to phrase these claims 
politely and base them on humanitarian and democratic 
Principles. 

Their enterprise had its self-interested side as well. 
Within a short time of their first encounters with the DPs 
the Ukrainian Canadians came to believe that the only 


Practical and long-term solution to the "refugee problem" 
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was resettlement, wherever possible. The alternative was 
repatriation of the DPs to territories under Soviet control, 
according to the terms of the Yalta Agreement of February 
pepe 1945. Most~ DPs strenuously resisted this policy which 
was also protested by CURB.” Among themselves the Ukrainian 
Canadians hoped that a substantial immigration of Ukrainian 
DPs into Canada would strengthen their position within 
Canadian society, if simply by increasing the numbers of 
Ukrainians living there. The influx was also expected to 
"revive" what was often described as a moribund Ukrainian 
Canadian population, one that had collectively run out of 
novel ideas and approaches to articulating its existence 
within this country. Having a large population of Ukrainians 
to again draw upon for immigration into Canada was something 
none of them had anticipated, but they came to think of it 
Memeea™ stroke “of good forttine.!" Such*°an “immigration of 
Ukrainians would only strengthen the minority's position in 
Canada, so the DPs came to be thought of as a prize, to be 
€agerly grasped and relocated. 

Before this could be accomplished, however, it was 
understood that those Canadian authorities charged with 
formulating and overseeing the implementation of Canadian 
immigration laws, had to be convinced of the suitability of 
these Ukrainian DPs as immigrants for Canada. CURB's workers 
and supporters therefore deliberately set out to portray the 
Skrainian DPs in the best possible light, forgoing accuracy 


of description in their effort to substantiate the claim 
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that these refugees were precisely the type of immigrant 
best suited to meet Canadian needs. Having themselves 
endured years of discrimination because of their suspect 
loyalties, these Ukrainian Canadians therefore obfuscated 
the political roots of the post-WW II Ukrainian refugee 
experience. They also ignored its consequences within the 
affected DP population. Their fear was. that at the 
authorities became aware of the political attitudes of many 
DPs they would be less inclined to allow them into Canada. 
Whether Ukrainian Canadian lobbying efforts or other 
pressures finally persuaded the Canadian state to admit a 
selected number of Ukrainian DPS is a moot point. What is 
Significant is that CURB reports, virtually the only source 
of information reaching most Ukrainian Canadians which 
described the DP population, inaccurately sketched out this 
groups’. attributes. With the possible exception of a few 
executive officers in the Ukrainian Canadian Commitee (UCC) 
and the closely affiliated Ukrainian Canadian Relief Fund 
(UCRF), the Ukrainian public in Canada knew very little 
@eemteithe mactual «state, of affairs« prevailing in 'the»DP 
camps. To have alerted them to the facts might have also 
Signalled Canadian officials about the way in which 
Ukrainian Canadians were misrepresenting the attributes of 
the DPs. So those who may have known about the political 
attitudes of many of the Ukrainian refugees kept quiet about 


their privileged information. 
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Yet this adumbration was the basis upon which Ukrainian 
Canadians were rallied in aid and defence of their 
compatriots in the DP camps. Never being given accurate in- 
formation about who the DPs were and what they wanted, the 
Ukrainian public in Canada expected immigrants who would be 
much like themselves. They did know that most DPs were’ from 
Western Ukraine, were Uniate Catholics and anti-communist. 
These traits were well represented already in the Ukrainian 
population of Canada. Few suspected the attribute changes 
that had taken place within this’ refugee population. 
Consequently, the receiving body was quite unprepared to 
cope with an immigration of which the majority were either 
members of, or supported, a particular nationalist faction, 
especially one that had no existing counterpart in Canada. 
Most could not appreciate why these DPs felt so little 
attachment to the country they were resettled in, but seemed 
to pine for their vacated area of origin. By the time CURB's 
Operatives overseas had reassessed their earlier opinions of 
the DPs, and begun transmitting caveats to Canada, the 
Ukrainian DPs were already arriving there. By then it was 
too late for anyone to prevent their immigration, or for the 
receiving population to ready itself. An interaction was be- 
ginning, whose unintended, unexpected, and divisive shocks 
would be felt throughout the Ukrainian population of Canada, 


with repercussions evident to the present day. 
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On Being Ukrainian In Canada 

Identifying oneself as a Ukrainian while residing in 
Canada has sometimes proven to be an unfortunate pairing of 
choices. Why this should interest the human geographer is 
suggested in the literature on ethnicity. 

According to Barth's (1969) classic study on ethnic 
affiliation, it is the maintenance of an ethnic group's 
boundary and not the "cultural stuff" it encloses’ which 
defines the group. While overt signs or features that can 
Signal identity, such things as language, houseform or _ the 
folk-arts , may be useful indicators of affiliation, they 
change with time and in different environments (Yancey 
et.al., 1976). No prediction regarding which features will 
be exhibited by ethnic actors in any given situation or time 
is therefore possible, even if a catalogue of all the 
"objective" or visible cultural traits associated with that 
ethnic group were available.* Barth therefore advocated 
investigation of an ethnic group's "basic value 
Orientations" by which he meant those standards by which 
members of these groups evaluated each other, and _ the 
Criteria by which they expect others to judge them. Locating 
the boundary of any ethnic group requires the delineation of 
this basic value orientation. If it is kept inviolate, an 
ethnic group's integrity is preserved. If not, the group's 
Members become exposed to assimilatory pressures and their 


Particular social unit may disappear. 
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For purposes of social interaction, ethnic actors 
assign varying grades of importance to the visible cultural 
traits which signal but do not actually compose, the bounda- 
Bye Of “their “group. Often dissimilar individuals or groups 
appear to inhabit a similar ethnic Space. This is 
understandable only if it is remembered that it is the dec- 
‘laration of membership in one particular ethnic’ group 
formation which demonstrates how these individuals or groups 
are willing to be judged. 

Categorization necessarily brings with it the placing 
of some people into a general group of outsiders. A 
consequent narrowing of interaction to sectors of assumed 
common understanding and mutual interest follows. The 
Sself-ascriptive and excluSive nature of ethnic affiliation 
thus leaves open the possibility of a negative judgement 
being rendered about those so involved. 

In any majority-minority situation, there is always a 
trace of rejection of the group that stands apart. When a 
host population is formed by a majority that is indisposed 
toward a minority's basic value orientation can it somehow 
impose on that group its own rubric? Can the latter maintain 
its essential boundary if the majority's antipathy 1s 
directed against it through the bureaucratic and security 
Organs of the state? 

When people find that the ethnic identity they display 
is experientially unrewarding in those situations where they 


try to make it relevant, what happens? Obviously, some will 
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disavow it. Others seek to accomodate their group's visible 
cultural attributes to conform with the societal context in 
which they find themselves. Since it is the maintenance of 
meemegroup’s, boundarys and» not what it encloses that is 
critical, dissembling tactics may actually serve to protect 
and preserve ethnic identity. 

In this thesis the basic value orientation of the 
Ukrainian ethnic group in Canada is considered to be its 
enduring concern over the fate of Ukraine. Regardless of the 
internal differentiation apparent within the organized 
Ukrainian Canadian population on political, class, 
religious, or regional lines, their existence as a separate 
group has been predicated upon this attachment to the 
ancestral area of origin. Since this sentiment was often 
construed as being alien, if not inimical to Canadian norms, 
the ethnic minority was sporadically exposed to a variety of 
external pressures, their purpose being the dissolution of 
the minority group's boundary, namely its homeward-oriented 
attitude. Several specific instances of inveterate meddling 
with the structure of Ukrainian Canadian life in Canada will 
be described below, demonstrating why this population was 
left cautious about exhibiting any qualities or traits which 
might be misconstrued as injudicious. Most Ukrainians in 
Canada before WW II, or their immediate predecessors, had 
voluntarily migrated to Canada in search of something more 
than the mere subsistence allowed them on Ukrainian lands; 


few had any interest in returning to Ukrainian territories 
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in Bastern Burope. However, given the unhappy conditions 
prevailing there, about which they could read in the 
half-dozen or so national Ukrainian newpapers published in 
Canada, many Ukrainian Canadians not only kept abreast of 
developments "at home" but retained an interest in the 
course of events. Doubtless if Ukraine had enjoyed 
territorial integrity and independence this attention would 
have been far less intense, barring external threats to that 
nation-state. Most Ukrainians would likely have willingly 
integrated into Canadian society. Since this was not the 
case they continued maintaining an earnest watchfullness 
Over continental Ukrainian affairs, continuing to wonder if 
some opportunity would arise for their homeland to. secure 
itS independence. This pre-occupation made the Canadian 
State elite uneasy, a situation that would be particularly 
exacerbated during times of crisis in the international 
political system (e.g. the two World Wars). Consequently the 
Minority was irrevocably affected in its compositon, 
geographical distribution and attitudes, as the majority's 
political actors strove to recast the Ukrainians into 
conformity with what they perceived to be acceptable 


Standards of behaviour and norms for those living in Canada. 


An Early Intervention - Shaping Geographical Boundaries 
Among Ukrainians In Canada. 
Ukrainian immigration to Canada began, officially, in 


1891.4 From an unpretentious beginning (only 0.01% of the 
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total immigration for that year), the influx grew until, by 
Bove just over 18% of -the total immigration (3,966 
individuals) were Ukrainian. This was the peak year for 
Ukrainian immigration into Canada before World War I as a 
percentage of the total. Figure 4.1 illustrates the spatial 
pattern of these Ukrainian immigrants between 1896 and 1905. 
Between 1906 and 1914 a previously small Ukrainian 
population in Ontario and Quebec increased in size (Figure 
4.2). In absolute numbers the greatest inflow came in 1913, 
when 22,413 Ukrainians settled in Canada, representing 5.6% 
of the total.*® In 1920 circumscribed immigration again began 
although between that year and 1924 Ukrainians constituted 
less than 1% of the total permitted in Canada during each 
Calendar year. The passing of The Railways Agreement in 
September of 1925 improved the situation for continental 
immigration (Gulka-Tiechko, 19834 Just over 16,000 
Ukrainians arrived in 1928 (9.6% of the total), making this 
the peak year during the inter-war period. The Great 
Depression, followed by the worsening international 
political situation which foreshadowed World War II, again 
limited international migration flows. While Ukrainians 
comprised nearly 11% of the total immigration into Canada in 
1938, this apparently high percentage actually translates 
into less than 2,000 people.‘ 

Total immigration statistics for Ukrainians arriving in 
Canada between 1896 and 1939 are shown in Table 4.1. Summing 


Up, some 171,000 Ukrainians arrived in Canada before World 
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Table 4.1 Total Ukrainian immigration to Canada from 
overseas for calendar and fiscal years 


1896-1939 
Year FO tal Year Total 
1896 616 1915-1919 3 
1897 3,966 1920 478 
1898 4,728 1921 93 
1899 6,806 1922 38 
1900 x 4,817 1923 816 
1900-1901 ** 5.536 1924 49 
1901-1902 xx Felsl'0 1925 2,196 
1902-1903 xx 10,141 1926 9,468 
1903 xxx 2 165 1927 10,836 
1904 7,978 1928 16,039 
1905 8,084 1929 10,973 
1906 7,696 1930 8,045 
1907 7 5 6e: 1931 503 
1908 Se727 1932 438 
1909 4,018 1933 378 
1910 6,714 1934 963 
1911 13,398 1935 476 
1912 20,281 1936 801 
£913 2253632" 1937 1,206 
1914 6,661 1938 1,880 


1939 ie foo 
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Source: Statistical Compendium, Series 50.62-77:513-514. 


ve Six months total, January to June. 


** Fiscal years 1900-01 to 1902-03, July to June. 


*®k Six months total, July to December. 
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War I, while between 1920 and 1939, a total of about 68 ,000 
would be admitted. 

Most of those coming to Canada before World War II were 
from the western regions of Ukrainian ethnographic territory 
PmeaBurope, «areas» known as. Galicia; Volhynia, Bukovyna,; 
Lemkyvshchyna and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathian 
Ukraine). Before WW I these lands had been controlled by the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. With the latters' dissolution in 
1918 a geopolitical realignment occurred in Eastern and 
Central Europe; Galicia, Volhynia and Lemkyvschyna passed 
under Poland's control, Bukovyna was taken by Romania, and 
Ssub-Carpathian Ruthenia was incorporated into the "successor 
State" of Czechoslovakia; later this slice of Ukrainian 
territory was forcibly incorporated into Hungary. Few 
Ukrainians migrating to Canada before WW 1, or after, came 
from the largest portion of Ukrainian land, which had _ been 
Subject to the Tsar's rule until 1917, and subsequently came 
under the hegemony of the Soviet Union. 

Mass emigration of Ukrainian peasants from Eastern 
Europe to Canada before WW I conformed with the immigration 
policies of the Liberal government of Sir Wilfred Laurier 
meomons Minister ofarthe alnterior; « Clifforde|Siftone%scits 
unabashed purpose was to colonize the empty Canadian prairie 
frontier with suitable stock. To that end a very specific 
type of immigrant was required and actively sought out in 
Eastern and Central Europe. Little attention was paid to 


ensuring that these immigrants would find some type of 
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peupport system to ameliorate the difficult conditions they 
were exposed to on the prairies. This oversight caused no 
small amount of hardship, as the accounts of these Ukrainian 
Canadian "pioneers" attest.® Succinctly but, these 
immigrants were brought into Canada to be exploited for 
their labour; no philanthropic reasons were involved. 

Table 4.2 which provides data on Ukrainian immigration 
into Canada from overseas for two periods, 1897-1903 and 
1903-1914, by sex and occupational groupings, confirms that 
the type of population being lured to Canada was 
predominantly male, and composed of members of the farming 
class or unskilled labourers. Only just before WW I _ were 
female domestics actively sought. Table 4.3 details the 
PEOvincial distribution of Ukrainian immigrants from 
overseas in Canada between 1896 and 1914. Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta were the major recepients of 
Ukrainian settlers, as might be expected given the framework 
of the immigration policy. The geographical distribution of 
Ukrainian immigrants in Canada for 1896-1905 and 1906-1914 
HS shown on Figures 4.3 and 4.4. The first illustrates that 
by 1901 there was as yet only a fledgling Ukrainian 
Population in Ontario and Quebec. As well, Canada's 
Ukrainian population was predominantly rural at this point 
in time, a situation that changed slightly by 1911. The 
Ukrainian population in Ontario and Quebec had grown by that 
year. As Figure 4.4 shows Ukrainians in these two provinces 


were to be found largely in urban communities. 
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Ukrainians in Canada, 1901 and 191ll. 


Figures 4.3 and 4.4. 
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While successful in populating the Canadian West, this 
immigration policy also soon raised an intense xenophobic 
reaction. Detractors maintained that Canadian lands were 
becoming ever more "alien" as continental immigration 
continued, debasing the nation's integrity in the process. 
For example, the Alberta Tribune on February 4, 1889 quoted 
a French Canadian priest, Father Morin, as opining that: 

...as for the Galicians, I have not met one single 

person in the whole of the Northwest who is 

Sympathetic towards them. They are from the point 

of view of civilization, ten times lower than the 

Indians.’ 

Such criticisms incited a prolonged national debate on 
Canadian immigration policy. What particularly alarmed those 
who argued that Canada was British and should remain English 
was the rapid growth of large bloc settlements throughout 
the West. These, spreading out from the area around Star, 
Alberta (where the first Ukrainian colony was set up in 
1892), seemed to herald the creation of what one geographer 
has since described as a "virtual Canadian Ukraine," 
(Lehr,1977). How had this spatial pattern come to take hold 
in Canada? 

From the start of their immigration Ukrainian pioneers 
accorded great importance to locating in close proximity to 
Others with similar religious, regional, or even village 
backgrounds. This chain migration resulted in the 


replication of many spatial and social patterns within 
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Canada that were familiar to Ukrainians from the countryside 
of Western Ukraine. Even though the Ukrainians in Canada 
were no longer able to cluster into village communities, 
having been dispersed on homesteads, they strove to. forge 
regional expressions of the patterns they had known in 
Eastern Europe. After years of mass immigration this created 
a distinctive Ukrainian cultural landscape in western 
Canada, the residue of which can still be readily detected, 
in the place names of many Canadian communities.'° 

For those directing the development of the Canadian 
Seate,) this trend was: startling, for it had not been 
forseen. These immigrants had come from a variety of East 
European countries, under a number of different ethnic 
labels, so their affinity for locating near each other and 
building up nearly homogeneous ethnic regions in Canada was 
euprocess no official hadeanticipated. The size that these 
units were mushrooming to was also alarming. No toleration 
of Canadian space being taken over by an ethnic group would 
by permitted by a state elite which had selected these 
immigrants only because of their apparent willingness to 
Occupy and till the land. 

So the government intervened. Unable and perhaps 
unwilling to completely disperse the bloc settlements, since 
they did provide a measure of mutual help to immigrants who 
fell into desperate straits, the government instead opted 
for establishing alternate, in a sense competing, settlement 


Modes. for incoming immigrants. These were placed in 
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locations which were environmentally similar to those al- 
ready chosen by Ukrainian settlers, but spread across the 
Prairies. To such places Ukrainian immigrants who followed 
the original pioneer settlers were directed. The results of 
this deliberate colonization policy are evident in the 
spatial distribution of Ukrainians in Canada, as _ portrayed 
in Figure 4.5 which shows the distribution of Ukrainians in 
Canada for the years 1900, 1905 and 1914. As Driedger (1983) 
has pointed out Ukrainians in this pioneer period inhabited 
a belt anchored in the east by the urban centre of Winnipeg 
and in the west by the induStrial centre of Edmonton. 
Ukrainians were heavily concentrated north of the line  be- 
tween these two centres with the wheatlands lying to the 
south and the aspen-poplar tree line to the north. Although 
they still occupied considerable acreage in western Canada, 
in the form of a arch’stretching from Winnipeg in the east 
to Edmonton in the west (closely paralleling the broad 
transition zone between aspen parkland and the _ southern 
fringes of the Canadian boreal forest) there no longer 
existed any one territorial base within which a Ukrainian 
would dominate, possibly achieving some form of local 
autonomy or a population base from which to articulate 
political demands. While there were many Ukrainians in 
Canada before WW 1, any influence in Canadian affairs which 
they may have been able to attain, if clustered in an area 
of their own, was eliminated and never again allowed to 


reappear. The means employed were simple. The Ukrainians 
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Spatial growth of Ukrainian bloc settlements in 


Canada, 1900, 1905 and 1914. 


Figure 4.5 
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were scattered® across’ *the Prairies. “By so doing the 
government not only dealt with the potentially serious 
consequences of allowing another ethnic group to dominate in 
a particular region, it simultaneously squelched (or at 
least delayed) the likelihood of this population drawing 
together to form some type of united political force. 

Thus, between 1896 and 1905, it was the Canadian state 
which established the basic spatial framework into which 
Subsequent Ukrainian immigration was fit (Lehr,1977). In so 
doing it also set a framework within which Ukrainian 
Organizational development wtihin Canada took place. If not 
the cause of the factionalism evident in the organizational 
Rete. of Ukrainian Canadian society prior to WHII, this 
initial dispersal of Ukrainians certainly did not make 
interaction within this population easy. Another lasting 
consequence of this policy of settling rural areas with 
Ukrainian farmers is evidenced in comparing the Ukrainian 
Bene the general Canadian rates#of \surbanization, ‘In °1901, 
Nearly 97% of Canada's Ukrainians were found in rural 
Settings, a percentage which decreased to 70.5% in 1931, 66% 
in 1941, and just under 50% by 1951. The Canadian population 
was only 63% rural in 1901, had slipped to 46% by 1931, 
25:7% by 1941, and 38% in 1951.'' From within this rural 
Ukrainian Canadian setting, however, there would emerge the 
Major organizations that come to dominate Ukrainian Canadian 
Society before WW II, and all of the individuals who were 


Subsequently involved in the relief and refugee resettlement 
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operations of the post-war years. What Ukrainian settlers in 
Canada had not been able to achieve through geographical 
proximity, they sought to achieve by erecting nation-wide 
organizational structures. 

After WW I, Ukrainian immigration to Canada remained 
limited. The government was committed to first securing 
employment for its returning veterans, while an economic 
recession just after the war limited the incentives for 
inducing further immigration. Significantly, there was also 
a lingering suspicion that Ukrainians were disloyal to the 
Dominion. 

Such doubts had provoked, during WW 1, and for’ several 
years thereafter, the state's internal security forces to 
Classify many Ukrainian immigrants as "enemy aliens." 
Ukrainians So labelled were interned or subjected to 
Surveillance. In total, 8,759 men, women, and children ‘met 
this fate between 1914 and 1920, while a further 88,000 
individuals were compelled by law to periodically report to 
their local police or security authorities.'* Twenty four 
internment camps were established across the Dominion and 
kept operating until 1920. While actual Prisoners-of-War 
(POWS) did occupy some of the places in these camps, the 
Majority of their unfortunate inhabitants were innocent 
immigrants whose only offence was having come from 
territories controlled by the Austro-Hungarian Empire before 
WWI. A sizeable minority, if not the largest ethnic group 


in these camps, were Ukrainians. 
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While the Internment Operations of 1914-1920 have 
recently attracted scholarly attention, the question remains 
as to why officialdom was unable to distinguish between POWs 
and innocuous settlers. The camps' population was divided 
into finst iclass"™G and ‘“second’ iclass"sinternees,. the 
majority of the latter being those detained inside Canada. 
These prisoners were then sent to the more difficult camps 
in the internment system (e.g. Spirit Lake, Quebec), while 
POWS were kept in the southern regions of Canada (e.g. Fort 
Henry, Kingston, Ontario). 

The internees seem to have been conscious of the 
injustice done them. The term "Ukrainian" was being used in 
Canada well before WW I. For example, the masthead of the 
influential Ukrainian Canadian newspaper Ukrainian Voice, 
winnipeg) carried this identification from. 1910:°° By»1916, 
Canadian census takers in western Canada reported that 
36,103 persons had identified themselves as Ukrainians. At 
least several thousand would have done so for the national 
census in 1911.'* Even maps of Ukraine had appeared on the 
front pages of Canadian newspapers, both during the period 
of the Eastern front campaign, the Bolshevik Revolution and 
through the period of the Ukrainian liberation struggles of 
1917-1921.'*5 vet no official seems to have recognized that 
few Ukrainians in Canada had any sympathy for the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Why then were these Ukrainian 
Canadians kept interned, under surveillance or otherwise 


benalized? 
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A particularly devastating blow against the Ukrainian 
minority was the passing of The War Times Election Act 
(1917). It disenfranchised all immigrants to Canada who had 
@trived ~since March §31,1902.‘* This decree must have 
affected at. least 36,000 Ukrainians in Canada, roughly one 
Paetive. Its> lasting impact is difficult to’ ascertain,» al- 
though even some Canadian newspapers protested such a harsh 
action. For example, the Daily British Whig (Kingston, 
Ontario), editorialized on September 7,1917: 

It 1S quite probable that if this proposal becomes 

law the alleged ‘foreigners' and hitherto 

"naturalized Canadians' will bear their reproach 

meekly, but they will have sown in their hearts the 

seeds of a bitterness that can never be 
extinguished. The man whose honour has_ been 
mistrusted and who has been singled out for 

National humiliation, will remember it and sooner 

or later it will have to be atoned for.'’ 

Only the fact that they did not openly rebel against 
this injustice seems to have kept the Unionist Borden 
government from acting on the many petitions it received 
urging the enforced mass deportation of Ukrainians from 
Canada. 

The inter-war immigration of Ukrainians to Canada 
Occurred largely under the auspices of The kailways 
Agreement signed between the Canadian government and the two 


National railway companies, the CPR and the CNR, enee9825°.- Ut 
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Bemained in force. until August, 1930, and it was during 
these few years that the majority of the inter-war Ukrainian 
immigrants were brought into the country. Some 55,000 
arrived between 1925 and 1930, out of the total of 68,000 
Ukrainian inter-war immigrants. 

Essentially, the unavailability of sufficient numbers 
of "preferred" immigrants of British; American, and 
northwest European stock forced the government to concede to 
the two railway companies the right to seek suitable 
immigrants from the "non-preferred" source areas of Central 
and Eastern Europe.'* Table 4.4 show s Ukrainian immigration 
from overseas by province of destination for the period 1928 
mide o, while Table 4.5, provides data” for the same 
population by sex and occupational groupings. As before WW 
[so (too during the: inter-war period, most Ukrainian 
immigrants located in the three Prairie provinces, (Figure 
4.6). Their influx strengthened the pre-existing spatial 
pattern of Ukrainian settlement in Canada, while increasing 
the fledgling Ukrainian population of central Canada. 

Nativist rhetoric against additional continental 
immigration was vehement. AS one example, Bishop George 
Meeon) Lloyd, of the Anglican Church of Saskatchewan, 
conducted a widely publicized campaign against such 
Settlers. His letter to the Star Phoenix (Saskatoon) on 
April 24, 1928 is typical of the backlash against Ukrainian 
immigration then being expressed: 


We have already been warned that the Germans, 
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Hungarians, Poles,Ruthenians, and Mennonites are 

coming in floods. Will those Canadians who object 

to the heading of this letter, Mongrel Canada 

please ask the Premier (WLMK) why He [sic] gave 

these two railways the liberty to denationalize the 

country? f? 

Public OutcrieS against immigration, coupled with 
declining economic circumstances, prompted a reassessment of 
immigration policies. By 1928, the Canadian parliament 
accepted the recommendations of a Select Standing Committee 
on Agriculture and Colonization, which severely restricted 
the total immigration which would thereafter be allowed into 
Canada (Gulka-Tiechko, 1983). Ukrainian Canadian reaction was 
understandably a mixture of dismay and outrage. AS a 
Ukrainian language newspaper, the Canadian Ukrainian noted: 

So it is. When Ukrainians came here and cleared the 

trees, pulled stones, built towns and roads, they 

were deSirable, but now that most of the hard work 

is already done, they don't want to admit those 

they now consider undesirable.’° 

Such appeals received a cool reception from other 
Canadians. No changes to immigration policies were made to 
Placate Ukrainian citizens' feelings. Indeed, when Ukrainian 
Canadian concern over the difficult conditions prevailing in 
their homeland were made public, the ire some Canadians felt 
towards them surfaced. For example, after one Ukrainian 


demonstration in Winnipeg, during early Februry of 1929, the 
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Toronto Globe printed an account of the event which 
described it as un-Canadian: 

Presse prebestpashows;,cabove -.all:+)things; : thatwuthe 

Petationers ares Ukrainians «still;).although« they 

have taken an oath as Canadians and Britishers. 

Their first sympathies are with their own people; 

Canada is secondary. To them Canada is merely a 

country to be exploited for their own gain. It has 

proved to be a good country for them and should be 

at the command of their friends also. They  recog- 

nize no obligation to conform with the wishes of 

the Canadians and other British people who opened 

the way for them to benefit, but propose to use the 

political strength which has fallen to them to 

compel their benefactors to accede to their 
demands. 
This same editorial then went on to reaffirm that Canada: 

Becisea Britash.countzry, and muste4remain, British, 

and the European immigrants have no moral right to 

protest against a policy designed to this end.*' 

There waS one significant difference between the 
inter-war immigrants and those who had settled in Canada be- 
fore WW I. Within the former group there were several 
hundred veterans of the unsuccessful Ukrainian military and 
Political struggles for independence between 1917 and, 1921. 
These individuals were to provide the impetus behind the 


formation of several prominent Ukrainian Canadian 
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organizations established during the inter-war period, such 
as the Ukrainian War Veterans Association (UWVA), which laid 
the bases for the emergence of the Ukrainian National 
Federation (UNF) in Eve and the United Hetman 
Organization (UHO), established by 1934. 

Despite their ideological differences these two groups 
shared with other major Ukrainian Canadian organizations es- 
tablished just after WW I - the Ukrainian Labour and Farmer 
Temple Association (ULFTA)?*°, the Ukrainian Self Reliance 
League, (USRL) and the Brotherhood of Ukrainian Catholics 
(BUC), both a geographical milieu, centred in the Prairies 
and an abiding interest with respect to Ukrainian affairs in 
Europe. This sharing of geographical space in Canada is 
Clearly evidenced when maps showing the distribution of 
Ukrainian Canada organizations’ branches and parishes are 
prepared. Figure 4.7 compares the spatial distribution of 
Ukrainian Greek Catholic and Ukrainian Greek Orthodox 
Populations in Canada in 1937. Predictably, Ukrainian 
Organizational and church life remained concentrated in the 
three Prairie provinces. Figure 4.8, which illustrates the 
distribution of USRL branches in 1939 underscores this 
point. Likewise, the Hetmantsi (of the inter-war 
immigration) were also largely to be found in western Canada 
(Figure 4.9). This particular group tended to be closely 
identified with the Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church in 
Canada, whose parishes and missions as of 1941 are shown in 


Figure 4.10. Even though a_e slow disperal of Ukrainians 
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throughout Canada did take place, this ethnic group remained 
largely concentrated in Western Canada prior to the Second 
World War. 

As for these organizations' commitment to European 
issueS involving Ukrainians, none of them considered this 
inappropriate, although the USRL persued a torturous course 
of attempting to present itself as a strictly Canadian body, 
Pree of all links or obligations to Ukrainian organizations 
Overseas. This may have been one consequence of the fact 
that many of its leading members had personally experienced 
difficulties during the World War I internment operations 
feeg.00. Stéetchishin), With :the exception of the ULFTA, 
which maintained a pro-Soviet line from its inception up to 
its contemporary guise as the Association of United 
Ukrainian Canadians (AUUC), all the other Ukrainian Canadian 
Organizations opposed the imposition of Soviet rule over 
Eastern Ukraine, and deplored the trying conditions faced by 
Ukrainians in the dismembered western regions of Ukraine. 

Despite this basic adhesion to Ukrainian affairs, each 
of the aforementioned Ukrainian Canadian groups was also 
very careful to continuously articulate steadfast loyalty to 
the Dominion and the British Empire, the USRL being perhaps 
the most diligent in this respect. Repeatedly each group, 
even the ULFTA, proclaimed itself to be Canadian’ in 
allegiance, asserting that interest in Ukraine was motivated 
by humanitarian and democratic concerns over the state of 


affairs in Eastern Europe. Surely, they argued, no one would 
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deny them the right to hope that Eastern European lands 
would also come to be governed by the same principles of 
freedom and democracy as they had found in their adopted 
land? 

Indeed, it became something of a contentious issue 
among the various Ukrainian Canadian organizations as _ to 
which of them was indeed the most genuinely Canadian in its 
Orientation. The constant reproach of the USRL against 
Organizations like the UNF and UHO were that they were 
contaminated by their "living ties" with political movements 
Overseas. Yet all of these national Ukrainian organizations 
also decried the ULFTA as a tool of the Soviets. While it 
unmistakably had links to the USSR the ULFTA was more than 
merely a tool of the Soviets. It reflected the concerns of 
Many working class Ukrainian Canadians about conditions 
inside Canada and Ukraine. Its advocates often proclaimed 
Miat “theirs group was actually, the only truly Canadian 
Ukrainian organization, given its commitment to 
"progressive" platforms whose realization would benefit 
everyone, and not just members of a specific ethnic group. 
This component of "internationalism" was to stand the ULFTA 
and later the AUCC in good stead, attracting as it did the 
Support of many non-Ukrainian fellow-travellers. 

Seemingly unceasing internecine arguments are the stuff 
of which inter-war Ukrainian Canadian history largely con- 
Sists. Although each organization was simultaneously 


Schooling its own youth and cadres, to ensure continuity and 
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viabity for the future, they could find no unity of opinion 
about how to promote their common concerns inside Canada. So 
intense and vitriolic did their debates become that, up to 
the outbreak of WW II, there was no unity among Ukrainian 
Canadians in deed or avowed purpose. They remained uncertain 
about their status within Canada, divided amongst themselves 
and unable to achieve the status commensurate with the size 
of their population in Canada. Possibly they were simply 
unsure about where their primary allegiance was truly owed. 
The fact of their spatial distribution across Canada, 
coupled with limited recourse to personal forms of 
transportation and even a dearth of educated cadres, helped 
keep the Ukrainians in Canada ignorant about each other and 
disunited. As time passed, personal animosities were 
exacerbated and the gulf between the various organizations 
increased. 

As the likelihood of another war became obvious, those 
Organizations which had maintained links to the nationalist 
movement in Ukraine became more furtive in their activities. 
Most Ukrainian Canadians, however, publicly proclaimed their 
unswerving loyalty to the Dominion, agreed to conform to 
Canada's laws and norms, hoping to ensure that their 
hard-won foothold in Canada would not again be jeapardized, 
as it was during the internment operations. However 
Precarious their situation in Canada might be, they wanted 
to remain here. While they may have entered, and won the 


right to stay, their disposition revealed that as a 
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population they had been cowed. 
As Ukrainian News,(Edmonton) proclaimed, on the very 
eve of the war: 
We Canadian Ukrainians, as loyal subjects of 
Canada, await the command of our government and 
together with other Canadian patriots stand on 
guard for our .foster-land Canada and the whole 
British Empire. All our service is for the King, 


for Canada, and for the whole British Empire! 


Forging The Desired Ukrainian Type 

Just prior to World War II, things may have appeared to 
have assumed a more positive turn insofar as Ukrainian 
Canadians were concerned. While immigration remained 
limited, the various organizations were, they felt, finally 
beginning to enjoy a certain measure of attention and access 
to government decision-makers. Conversations were arranged 
with no less a personage than the Prime Minister of Canada, 
William Lyon Mackenzie King.?* Some Ukrainian Canadians had 
even been able to confer with the exalted British Foreign 
Office (FO) on The Ukrainian Question.?*® Organized Ukrainian 
Canadians supposed, incorrectly as it turned out, that these 
~Pow-wows could be interpreted as signs of their increasing 
acceptance within Canadian society. The facts were quite 
different. The Prime Minister met Wasyl Burianyk’* only 
because the latter was a WW I Ukrainian Canadian veteran, a 


known Liberal Party booster and, primarily, due to the Prime 
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Minister's reluctance to unduly antagonize the many 
Ukrainian voters in his Saskatchewan riding.?’ His expres- 
sion of "personal sympathy" for the plight of Ukrainians in 
Eastern Europe cannot be taken seriously, since it never 
resulted in a concrete policy. His words were politically 
Suave, and nothing more. 

Likewise, Volodymyr Kossar's?**® polite hearing at the FO 
was only brought about after the British noted that he came 
bearing the personal recommendation of the Premier of 
Saskatchewan.** Since Kossar had also recently visited the 
Sub-Carpathian Ukraine, in which Hitler was supposed to have 
some interest, the FO was also sought to supplement its own 
sources of intelligence with the first-hand observations of 
a Ukrainian Canadian. 

As for the dozens of memoranda sent into Ottawa, 
London, or Washington during the inter-war period by 
Ukrainians living in North America, most of them lobbying 
for an intervention on behalf of their oppressed compatriots 
in Eastern Europe, such missives were rarely replied to, 
while their contents were routinely disparged.*° If 
anything, they only served to further remind their 
recipients that there were many unassimilated Ukrainians 
living in North America who persisted in identifying them- 
Selves with European issues. There was, on these grounds 
some reason for concern, despite the professions of loyalty 


With which such supplications were usually festooned. 
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Appeals for justice, despite being couched in the lan- 
guage of democratic liberalism, fell before an unsympathetic 
audience for reasons of state. No Western government was 
willing to take up the cudgel for Ukrainians, when such 
action could plunge Europe into another war. For most 
Western states, with the exception of revisionist powers 
like Germany and Italy, the issue of an independent Ukraine 
was irrelevant; Canada, and to an extent, even the United 
Kingdom, considered the Ukrainian question as essentially a 
continental European matter. Avoiding any entanglement in 
this question became a hallmark of Western policies during 
the inter-war era and, indeed, after WW II, even though the 
potential of stirring up trouble for the Soviets and Nazis 
by exploiting the irredentism of Ukrainians in Galicia was 
considered by the British.?' 

In the meantime, the concerns of Ukrainian Canadian 
Citizens about their relatives and friends still living in 
Ukraine were largely ignored by the Canadian government, 
which steadfastedly clung to its policy of avoiding friction 
with other regimes on the Ukrainian issue in Europe. Early 
in WW II both the Polish and French governments had 
protested against the activities of certain Ukrainian 
Canadians and their organizations.*? Such denunciations, 
Particularly emanating from friendly powers, and implying 
that there were Ukrainians in Canada who had ties to 
militantly nationalistic and reputedly pro-German circles 


were, just before WW II, sufficient grounds for Ottawa to 
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M@ieréase its surveillance of this ethnic group. There was 
even talk of establishing a pro-Allied Ukrainian centre in 
Canada, composed of Ukrainian exiles from France. The con- 
temporary leaders of the Ukrainian Canadian population were 
@eemed unequal to the task of forming a counter-point to 
those Ukrainians in Europe who were supposed to be siding 
with the Nazis. 

Once hostilities erupted, the government moved swiftly 
to curb any outbreak of treason among Ukrainians in Canada. 
Its inter-war experience and observations had led the 
government to conclude that members of the ULFTA were 
disloyal. Accordingly, this organization, the Canadian 
Communist Party (CCP)?* and a number of other ethnic 
Organizations were declared illegal by order-in-council (PC 
2667) on June 4, 1940. Their leaders were immediately liable 
to arrest and internment, while properties and material 
wealth were confiscated. The extent of the ULFTA's holdings, 
and those halls which were specifically sold to rival 
Ukrainian Canadian organizations, is illustrated in Figure 
4.11. AS pointed out above, Ukrainian organizational life in 
Canada had been concentrated in Western Canada; the ULFTA 
waS no exception to this, although as a leading group in the 
Ppre-WW II period it did have a number of branches in the 
urban-industrial centres of Ontario, much like the USRL. 

Having effectively removed a perceived threat to the 
Dominion's internal security, the government waS now faced 


with the task of considering what to do with the remaining 
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majority of Ukrainian Canadians. 

At first, it was resolved that this group could be 
monitored by the existing police and security forces, and 
that all that was required was the creation, in Ottawa, "of 
some kind of centre of information" which could be used to 
keep the Ukrainians informed about how they were expected to 
behave through the course of the current crisis. It could be 
staffed with one or two "reliable" Ukrainian Canadians who 
could perform such a task "for the duration." 

After deliberation, it was decided that this was an 
insufficient strategy for dealing with the third largest 
ethnic group in Canada, particularly one that was so heavily 
involved in some of Canada's more strategic economic 
activities. There was a nagging fear that the obvious 
disunity within the Ukrainian Canadian population left it 
Open to the machinations of Axis or Soviet agents, who might 
penetrate the bickering organizations and therein forment 
troubles for the Canadian war effort. Nearly 250,000 
Wkrainians;-could, be) found. in». Canada -iny+1939. Such a 
population, if it became prey to subversive forces, could 
Meeck. havoc .as (as "fifth column" withine Canada on; an 
extensive scale. 

Short of repeating the Internment Operations of 
1914-1920, which would have been difficult and likely more 
contested, the government had only one realistic option. ** 
It would impose unity upon the discordant Ukrainian Canadian 


Population by establishing a structure encompassing all of 
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the major Ukrainian Canadian Organizations, and_ so 
constituted as to make it virtually impossible for external 
foes to penetrate without being detected. Such a body would 
also ensure Ukrainian Canadian compliance with the 
Dominion's war aims. Such a united body, it was assummed, 
would reach into every niche of the organized Ukrainian 
Canadian population, there to spread the message the 
government wanted this populace to hear. 

The fact that hostilities were raging, and the British 
Empire was being roundly defeated on nearly every front by 
the Germans, made delicacy of manoeuver a lesser considera- 
tion than expediency of action. 

AS PEGG in Slanticipatieny «of ‘somé* sort’ Toft official 
intervention in their affairs, a voluntary merger of several 
Ukrainian Canadian organizations took place on February 3, 
1940. On that date, a Representative Committee of Ukrainians 
in Canada was formed.** How truly unrepresentative it was is 
revealed in the fact that only the UNF and BUC joined it. 
How anxious even this meagre public expression of loyalty 
made other Ukrainian Canadian organizations feel can be seen 
in the fact that less than a week later, a Central Committee 
of Ukrainians in Canada was announced (February 7).°** Its 
adherents were the USRL, UHO and the Ukrainian Workers' 
League (UWL), a rather strange group of bedfellows. 

Beyond these two consolidations, the Ukrainian 
Canadians seemed unwilling, or unable, to progress. Despite 


Dr. Vladimir J. Kaye's*’ blandishments, during a tour of 
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western Canada in which he stressed the need for Ukrainian 
Canadians to form one united group, his appeals were not 
acted upon. Still, he did force "everybody who counts in 
Ukrainian Canadian life" to consider the consequences. 
Essentially, his argument was that if the Ukrainians of 
Canada willingly formed a_e single Organization, their 
exhibition of patriotism would not be overlooked by the 
authorities at the peace negotiations that were sure to 
follow the war's end. Loyalty demonstrated now, he 
tantalizingly suggested, might later stand Ukrainian 
Canadians in good stead, for they could parlay that earned 
influence into political action when the status of Ukraine 
Bas) Ciscussed~- after ® the war s*®* ‘Since, in mid-1940, the 
Soviet Union, Romania, and Hungary were all in the enemy 
camp, and Poland and Czechoslovakia destroyed, Ukrainian 
Canadians had some grounds for believing that, just as after 
WW I, there might be an opportunity for Ukrainians to 
achieve independence. Ukrainian Canadian contributions made 
during the war might, some of them believed, be traded back 
for critical influence after the war. 

Whether their consideration of this possibility would 
have lead the Ukrainian Canadians to voluntarily settle 
their differences and unite will never be known. The 
Pressure of war events did not allow for leisurely 
contemplation. Under rather abstruse circumstances, a 
meeting was called in Winnipeg, and a Ukrainian Canadian 


Committe (UCC) was created between November 7 and 9, 1940.°*” 
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None of the participants who huddled together in the Fort 
Garry Hotel during these two days of secret meetings left a 
detailed account of the negotiations which preceeded this 
organization's birth. They themselves do not seem to _ have 
accorded this event the importance that has since been 
ascribed to it by some chroniclers of Ukrainian Canadian 
history. 

This "umbrella organization" encompassed the UNF, USRL, 
BUC, the Ukrainian Greek Catholic and Orthodox churches of 
Canada and the UWL. Reverend Wasyl Kushnir, a monseigneur in 
the Ukrainian Greek Catholic church became the _ first 
President of the UCC, while Rev. Semen Sawchuk, of the 
Orthodox church, was appointed Vice-President.*° The UNF's 
V. Kossar, and J.W. Arsenych of the USRL were also _ given 
executive posts. 

While a medley of individuals were involved in creating 
the UCC, among them Professor Watson Kirkconnell, Professor 
George Simpson , and the already mentioned Professor V.J. 
Kaye, it was the enigmatic Englishman, Tracy Philipps, whose 
personal role seems to have been pivotal.*' He arrived in 
Canada at the beginning of the war, although his precise 
Mandate was never made clear. Bringing with him the belief 
that at least half of the war would be won in the mines, 
factories, and shipyards of North America, where the "heavy 
labour" force tended to be of Slavic extraction (and most of 
them Ukrainians), he argued that ensuring the reliability of 


these workers was essential to the war effort. Since Canada, 
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he Beit ,siwasiitheneronly. realesandssproper Porouhdte for 
Ukrainians settled there they would have to be (to use his 
analogy) "attracted to the magnet of Canada, like steel 
filings from the outer edge to our centre." There government 
policies, properly applied, would ensure that this "foreign 
born" population remained loyal. 

While Philipps’ intriguing career, before, during and 
after WW II cannot occupy attention here, it is important to 
note that his basic conviction, and what motivated him to 
Strive for the creation of the UCC, was that "nearly all of 
the disturbing divisions in the Eastern European groups in 
Canada do not have their roots in the New World but in _ the 
Old."*? To combat this, he suggested the "Canadianization" 
of these immigrants. What this meant, essentially, was that 
ethnic groups should be coached to conform to the tenets of 
Canadian society. They should dispense with the boundary 
separating them from other citizens of the Dominion. 
Interestingly enough, Philipps seems to have had no _ doubt 
ment ssomes Ukrainian sCanadians,-: like .;Dr.cKaye or Bohdan 
Panchuk. Possibly he Felt that their educational 
attainments, or the fact of being born in Canada, were 
Sufficient guarantees of their proper integration. Of the 
fruits of Philipps' labours, the most lasting was the UCC. 
Rather bluntly, he admitted this in a report filed with his 
government overseers: 

Unification of New Canadians and elimination of 


their discords. In constructive diplomacy as in 
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bone ailments there are two main methods. The first 

method is the most spectacular. It often requires 

ether ‘operations, tos*fiollow. ters °rapidp drastic 

and aggressive. One attacks the foreign element 

which has entered the body politic. In the realm of 

diplomacy it takes the form of threat and direct 
action. It iS-a regretable wartime technique 
extended to the realm of the civilian. This, in ef- 
rect; @)isithe only -emethod “'which)/® in®*the® time 
allowed, could be used to unite the half dozen 
discordant groups of Ukrainians in Canada. This is 

the least satisfactory method. In these cases the 

permanence of the cure depends on the period and 

quality of subsequent nursing. It is by this less 
desirable method that the Ukrainians of Canada were 

got united within a week of the writer's first 

contact with them. *? 

Before the UCC had a chance to become effective, or 
even assess how to do so, the international political scene 
had dramatically changed. On June 22, 1941, Hitler's legions 
invaded his fellow dictator's domains. Nearly overnight, 
Stalin became an ally of Great Britain and the Dominions. 
The government of Canada, caught surprised by this reversal 
of alignments, was now faced with the ticklish situation of 
having to decide on what policy to follow towards the UGG «a 
body it had only recently created. The UCC was unmistakably 


anti-Soviet, which could no longer, at least openly, be 
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tolerated. Meanwhile the ULFTA, which had followed a 
pro-Soviet line, had been declared illegal. Should it now be 
permitted to revive? Lester B. Pearson admitted to the 
movernment’Ss discomfiture in a letter he» sent» to Mr; 
Brekersgill;< of the Department of External Affairs; on 
October 12,1941. It was true, he wrote: 

-.-RussSia did not enter this war to help us but to 

defend herself; true also that the sudden discovery 

by communists in Canada that the war is not 

imperialistic, but holy, is somewhat nauseating, 
yet the fact remained that the Soviets were now "fighting on 
Our side."** The UCC could expect no more official coddling, 
none of the nursing that Philipps insisted such a new birth 
required. While, with some sense of decency, the UCC was not 
forced to disband , this baby of the government was rather 
Suddenly discarded as a bastard. It would never again 
Seriously influence the government's policies. 

Pro-Soviet Ukrainians and their fellow-travellers were 
quick to take advantage of the UCC's discomfiture. They 
regrouped and launched their own brand of offensive against 
their opponents. First, they created an Association To Aid 
The Fatherland (whose fatherland was that, wondered 
Philipps). Next they set up two new, Ukrainian-language 
newspapers Ukrainian Life in Toronto (26.7.41) and Ukrainian 
Word in Winnipeg (20.1.43).** These press organs lost little 
time in publishing critical articles about the UCC. For ex- 


ample, the February 12,1942, issue of Ukrainian Life carried 
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a sarcastic article titled By Whom and Why Was The UCC Given 
Birth?, written by an "uncle." The piece seems to have. par- 
ticularly amused the DEA's Norman Robertson. ‘* 

The campaign against UCC. suand its constituent 
organizations took on other forms. Raids were made against 
former ULFITA halls that had been taken over by the 
government in 1940 and subsequently sold to other Ukrainian 
Canadian organizations. One such attack was made against a 
UNF-owned hall at 300 Bathurst Street in Toronto.‘*’ The 
eventual return of many of these properties to their origi- 
nal owners, who came to be known by the name of the 
Association of United Ukrainian Canadians (AUUC), was yet 
another blow to the prestige of the UCC. The abuse it was 
Subjected to even included attacks mounted by the _ USSR, 
which then (and now) closely followed events in_ the 
Ukrainian Canadian community. In its Radio Bulletin #2690 
from Moscow the Soviets denounced the UCC as a "Quisling 
eligue” and. warned these. "Fascists" to “take. their dirty 
hands off Ukraine" and its good name.‘ 

Understandably, leading supporters and executive mem- 
bers of the UCC were incensed by these attacks on their 
Organization. More stunning was the Canadian governments ap- 
Parent unwillingness to block the campaign the "communists" 
were waging against the UCC with such effect. *’ 

Adding to their anxiety was the revival of government 
Monitoring of their organizations by agencies like the RCMP. 


Reports prepared by this security force, which employed 
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informers within the population to ensure accuracy of 
collected data , reveal faScinating glimpses of the bitter 
personal and ideological rivalries that divided the UCC's 
constituent organizations and their leaders during. this 
hiatus. Canadian officials, reviewing these files, could 
only have wondered why more Ukrainian Canadians did not emu- 
late the behaviour of men like Dr. Kaye. He certainly 
appealed to his controllers. Not only had he changed his 
nMame, to make it easier for those around him to pronounce , 
but he was not interested in "parochial" Ukrainian issues. 
Further proof of his good sense was that he had married an 
Englishwoman, and was happy to farm and carry on with the 
Quiet life of the academic and civil servant. Even more 
importantly, as one RCMP informant noted: 

[Kaye] is a good Canadian who would never leave 

Canada for any Ukraine, however free. °° 
What could be more desirable? As another Canadian official 
declared, what the government most desired was that 
Mkrainian Canadians = start Mcthinking. ."Canadian” (siec!). In 
Other words: 

We want them to think in the terms of Canada and 

monnmn tthe rlandsii.ofcthetri binth vorcer rgin 2D! 

The "wisest course" for Ukrainian Canadians, another 
judged, was that they "forget about their European hopes and 
ambitions and concentrate upon taking advantage of their 
Canadian citizenship."*? In fact, some of them were about to 


do just that. 
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Unintended Consequences - From UCSA To CURB 

Through impressive support for the War Savings 
Certificates and four Victory Loan campaigns,** as well as 
their exemplary support of the Canadian armed forces during 
WW II, Ukrainian Canadians demonstrated their loyalty to 
Canada. Some 35,000 Ukrainian Canadians joined up, a 
refutation of allegations printed in newspapers, as for ex- 
ample, the March 5, and March 6, 1942 issues of the Edmonton 
Bulletin. These letters to the editor had asserted that 
Ukrainians in Canada were avoiding service, demonstrating 
hostility to "all British traditions" and should be consid- 
ered unreliable. Therefore they should be carefully 
Supervised by a Special "Loyal Legion" recruited from United 
Empire Loyalist stock; this background presumably carrying 
With it the certainty of fealty to the Dominion. As for 
Ukrainian Canadian complaints about how badly Ukrainians in 
Europe were being treated, one writer asserted that most 
Canadians could not care less, and did not appreciate being 
weneduptows"fdghtye ahohakhtMrketHiynka;ldfor ethe.,adearr old 
Ukraine," *?* 

While Peter Lazarowich replied to these letters, 
denouncing their prejudice and inaccuracy as "morbid flights 
of the imagination" and "vile and pernicious" he did betray 
a lingering sense of hesitation about the status of 
Ukrainians in Canada. He wrote that it was understandable 
why some Ukrainians were hesitant about enlisting: 


...noO man with any self-respect will wish to risk 
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hes Biyte Tioresasticountrye® Fnk.which- he is being 
continuously treated and looked down upon as_ an 
enemy alien, in spite of everything he might do to 
prove his loyalty.*® 
Obviously, there were still many Ukrainian Canadians who had 
misgivings about how they were perceived in Canadian 
society. 

One Ukrainian Canadian who enlisted for active service 
and went overseas with the Royal Canadian Air Force (RCAF) 
was the 24 year old Gordon Richard Bohdan Panchuk.*°* Shortly 
after his arrival in England he contacted the small colony 
of Ukrainians living in Manchester, which until the arrival 
of Ukrainian Canadian servicemen was virtually the only 
Organized Ukrainian population in the United Kingdom.*’ 
Panchuk's pleasure at this encounter was typical of the joy 
Other Ukrainian Canadian soldiers felt after finding an 
Organized Ukrainian community in the U.K. In his diary on 
that date, he wrote: 

Who would have thought that it could be so that far 

out in England we would find our own colony, just 

like a bit of home. *®* 

Of course, it was not home. To compensate, the 
Ukrainian Canadian soldiers created UCSA, shortly after a 
Qroup of them had partaken Tiree ca convivial First 
Get-Together" in Manchester, on January 7, 1943. UCSA'S 
rapid growth thereafter is a fitting testimony to the need 


these troops had for a place of their own, both within the 
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Canadian armed forces and in the U.K. 

Such an organization required a staff and quarters. 
Accordingly, rented accomodations were found at 218 Sussex 
Gardens, (Paddington), London and an Executive, of which 
Panchuk became the first President, was elected. In what 
came to be popularly known as "The London Club" UCSA 
flourished anda war-time camaraderie smothered much of the 
friction which might otherwise have been transplanted from 
Canada. At first Ukrainian Canadians of different religious, 
political, and regional backgrounds intermingled with little 
friction in this Club. As one UCSA member wrote: "it was a 
very unusual set-up."®° 

The unforseen emergence of UCSA in London provided the 
UCC with a raison d'etre. It now bent its efforts towards 
Supporting the UCSA in London, widely publicizing this fact 
as additional proof of its loyalty to the Allied var efforts 
Undeniably, without the UCC's active support, the London 
Club would not have prospered as it did. The extent to which 
the UCC regarded itself as the sponsor of the UCSA and its 
London Club is evident in the published proceedings of the 
first All-Canadian Congress of Ukrainian Canadians Congress, 
held between June 22 and 24, 1943 in Winnipeg.*°® At this 
meeting few issues other than support of UCSA were 
discussed. 

UCSA's spirit of voluntary co-operation persisted until 
Nearly the war's end.*' While its history remains to be 


Written, neither this task nor a delineation of the 
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activities of its successor, the Ukrainian Canadian 
Veterans' Association (UCVA) is possible here. It is 
important to note however, that almost the same personnel 
who maintained UCSA later dedicated their energies to CURB. 
UCSA, in effect, bequeathed a founding impetus and material 
wealth to CURB as it was concluding its London-based 


activities. 


Ukrainian Canadian Refugee Relief Operations 

Shortly after Hitler's Fortress Europe was pierced at 
the Normandy beaches, Panchuk was transferred to the 
continent. Soon he began encountering "thousands and 
thousands of Ukrainian slave labourers" whom, he noted in 
his diary, were "making their way westwards."** The presence 
of Ukrainians in distress did not Surprise Panchuk. 
Ukrainians, he wrote, were always “the scapegoats” and who 
were now being "kicked around like a football."°* Tellingly, 
he also recorded that it was his personal view that 
Ukrainians as an _ ethnic group were "always" being 
discriminated against. Was this a conscious admission of 
what he thought about the status of Ukrainian Canadians? 

Panchuk posed himself another question. Could Ukrainian 
Canadians do anything to relieve the plight of these 
refugees? Obviously the DPs themselves were barely capable 
of doing anything to ameliorate their situation. They did 
not, he wrote, "know what to do, what their rights are, and 


where and who to turn to."** Perhaps it was up to _ the 
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Ukrainian Canadians to guide them to safety. 

Other Ukrainian Canadian soldiers were also 
encountering DPs. They attempted to help by providing 
emergency relief Supplies of food and clothing, and 
intervening locally with military authorities in order to 
assist the Ukrainian DPs however possible.**® These initial 
efforts were, however, piecemeal and insufficient. The 
issues facing Ukrainian DPS were intricate and the scale of 
the problem so great that only a sustained, well sponsored 
effort could relieve gheifeipight. otHavingsinos obher 
Organization to turn to - and not being aware of the 
machinations behind the UCC's formation Panchuk sought the 
UCC's aid and advice. His first letter was only the begin- 
ning of what was to become a voluminous correspondence, 
Spanning nearly 10 years. Its survival, aS noted in Chapter 
Three, makes a reconstruction and analysis of the Ukrainian 
post-WW II refugee experience posssible. 

In one of the first reports Panchuk sent to the UCC, he 
Suggested that there were nearly 4.5 million refugees in 
Western Europe. "Most" of them, he claimed, were 
Ukrainians.** This population he categorized as follows, 

SLATRELUGEeESALLeO. C3 FS. pmo. LOO P0060 

Refugees (mostly slave labourers forcibly evacuated 

into Germany)..... .1,650,000 

Forcibly evacuated (1943-1945) 

BRte eo Mate atie es. sic 2, 000,000 


Political Refugees (who sought refuge)....250,000 
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The scale of the Ukrainian refugee problem being what 
it was, Panchuk urged the UCC to "get cracking." 

Initiating the type of relief work required for coping, 
even in part, with the Ukrainian DP problem was no simple 
matter. The UCC realized this even if Panchuk and his 
comrades did not. Considerable aversion to the immigration 
of Ukrainian DPs into Canada was already manifesting itself. 
For example, the Edmonton Journal of February 12,1945 ran an 
article entitled "Admission of Ukrainian Quislings to 
Canada." In it Ukrainian Canadian organizations were 
criticized for trying to pressure the government to admit 
Ukrainian refugees. This article asserted that: 

The admission of these Nazi zealots to Canada would 

be nothing less than a national disaster. They 

could not more be expected to be loyal citizens of 

this country than they were of their own.°*’ 

Panchuk also faced criticism from an unexpected 
Quarter. The UCSA's National Executive, meeting in London on 
Ferburay 18, 1945 sent him a letter insinuating that his 
work on behalf of refugees was “of a nature contrary to UCSA 
polacy." His continuing contacts with what were 
euphemistically called "civilian personnel on the continent" 
they claimed bordered on _ the precarious insofar as 
"International Politics" was concerned. Before he brought 
UCSA into disrepute Panchuk was urged to desist from doing 


more for the DPs. 
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Rather than accept this reprimand Panchuk tendered his 
resignation. Since there was no one to replace him the offer 
was refused. Still many UCSA Executive members remained 
fearful of the repercussions Ukrainians might face over 
their involvement with the DPs. As Peter Worobetz wrote to 
Panchuk: 

After all, Gordon, you realize that we are being 

watched by people, not all of whom are sympathetic 

to our general viewpoint. *? 

Of course, not all Ukrainian Canadians shared this 
foreboding. The Rev. Michael Horoshko, Greek Catholic 
chaplain of UCSA, used the platform afforded him during a 
UCSA "Padre's Hour" to instruct returning service personnel 
about their duties in Canada. They were urged to "stick 
together" in order to resist the racist and assimilationist 
pressures still facing Ukrainians in Canada. Ukrainian 
Canadian veterans would also have to work hard to reinforce 
their ethnic group's "distinctiveness" - just as _ English, 
Irish and Scottish Canadians did. Furthermore, it was their 
duty to see to it that the Ukrainian Question received more 
attention than it was getting back in Canada. Their 
Sacrifices during the war had earned them the right to 
expect no less. The Reverend went on to point out that the 
veterans had to combat those who made disparaging remarks 
about the Ukrainian refugees and went so far as to forbid 
them to identify themselves as Ukrainians. "The powers that 


be," Horoshko argued, would have to be challenged. ‘*’ 
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Ukrainian Canadian servicemen in Canada were mobilized 
to do just that. As UCVA was slowly set up in Canada, UCSA 
disbanded in London. CURB operations were initiated simulta- 
neously (beginning around mid-September, 1945), imparting to 
the archival record a certain element of uncertainty about 
when one organization ceased to exist and the other began. 

CURB's purposes were defined as follows: 

1. To consolidate relief activities of the 

Ukrainian relief committes and institutions. 

2. To act on behalf of these for the material and 

moral support of all Ukrainian refugees and DPs. 

3. To co-operate with UNRRA. 

4. To help reunite families. 

5. To inform all interested and give advice.’° 

sust “as UGSA *before®t Ito {although™*not* UCVA)T CURB" s 
Seticial®  sponsor®*was* the “UCC, “through its affiliated 
Organization, the Ukrainian Canadian Relief Fund (UCRF).’' 
By the second UCC National Congress, held in Toronto between 
June 4 and 6, 1946, little else was discussed other than how 
Ukrainian Canadians might help the DPs. It was quickly 
resolved the the UCC should continue to exist, even though 
the war was over. Ukrainian Canadian involvement overseas 
thus again gave to the UCC a raison d'etre.’* This was some- 
thing neither the UCC's progenitors, nor its executors, had 
forseen. 

Despite the expectations of the Ukrainian Canadian 


veterans, and the UCC, official reaction to the creation of 
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the UCRF was guarded and lukewarm. When the proposal was 
orginally made, its merits were vigorously debated within 
the DEA.’* While Canadian officials claimed that they were 
"absolutely certain of the loyalty of the UCC to Canada" 
they also felt that a functioning UCRF might well "prove to 
be a source of considerable embarrassment to the Canadian 
government."’* It was best, the DEA's Norman Robertson 
advised, that "the UCC be persuaded to abandon this 
project." Mr. Dana Wilgress, of the Canadian Embassy in 


Moscow, concurred. He noted that the Soviets had, by late 


1944, already begun taking punitive measures against 
Ukrainian nationalist partisans inside what he termed 
"liberated Poland" (sic). Some 20,000 Ukrainian insurgents 


had "been shot" and he was sure this was only a_ temporary 
measure; the USSR was just biding its time before stamping 
Out Ukrainian resistance more completely. Any official 
Canadian sanction for the UCRF was therefore to be avoided, 
likely as it was to be misconstrued aS government sympathy 
and relief for "enemy agents."’® 

Bo bts credit, athe WGC. .persistederini clobbyingndathe 
government for permission to establish its fund. Finally, in 
January of 1945, General L.R. LaFleche, Director of the 
Department of National War Services, allowed the UCRF to be 
formed. 

Evens:so, the official constraints on its operations 
were considerable. First, it was not allowed to employ the 


word "refugee" in its title. Accordingly, the body created 
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was known as the Ukrainian Canadian Relief Fund. Secondly, 
the total amount the UCRF could gather was limited. All such 
funds were also to be handled through a chartered Canadian 
bank account. The gathered monies would also be administered 
by the Canadian Red Cross. Finally, any Ukrainian could 
apply for and receive support from the UCRF's coffers. 
Theoretically, so reasoned the DEFA's bureaucrats, even 
Soviet Ukrainians could be succoured by funds collected by 
the UCC in Canada. 

Despite these handicaps, the UCRF began an _ extensive 
fund-raising campaign. This met with considerable success. 
By January 1, 1946, a total of $75,000 had been collected, 
the ceiling first imposed by the Canadian government. Yet 
funds kept coming in, unSurprisSingly given that the UCRF had 
Mailed out 40,000 letters of appeal. Soon over $106,000 had 
been gathered . Keeping to its agreement, UCRF transferred 
275,000 to the. Canadian Red Cross on December 22, 1945.7°* 
Subsequently, its President, the Rev. W. Kushnir, who was 
miso . the: head’ of the UCC? left* for™London, (Plate 4.1). His 
mission was to personally inspect CURB operations in London, 
Mage then travel onto the continent, to visit DP camps 
housing Ukrainians. This would be the first tour of these 
centres by a Ukrainian Canadian civilian. 

Regardless of its obvious popular appeal and _ success, 
the operations of the UCRF continued to worry the DEA. As 
late as mid-May of 1945 one official proposed that the UCRF 


be shut down, its use of accumulated funds be "blocked" and 
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Plate 4.1 Joe Romanow and Reverend Wasyl Kushnir, 
ye 


the Ukrainian Canadian Committee, 
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its mandate revoked.’’ 

An even more striking glimpse of the Off lemial 
perception of Ukrainian Canadians just after the war can be 
found in a transcript kept of discussions held between 
Stanley Knowles, M.P., and the Foreign Commissar of Ukraine, 
Mr. M. Manuilsky, at an evening session of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations. Knowles answered Soviet 
complaints about the anti-Soviet pronouncements of 
Ukrainians in Canada not by defending his fellow citizens’ 
freedom of speech, but by agreeing with the Soviets. He in- 
dicated that he too deplored the "divisions among our 
Ukrainian people in Canada and anti-Soviet utterances." He 
went on to add that this was not just his personal feeling 
but that "in this instance" he also spoke about the view "of 
the Government." He then cautioned his "good friend” 
Manuilsky about the counter-productivity of making such 
complaints public: 

I do hope this discussion between us will not get 

back there,[to Canada] because if it does it will 

just make the people. saying the things my 
honourable friend deplores feel they are heroes and 

Garrytoniiwith it. 4Butvi cantassuremehim~at not’ sony 

the Government, but all responsible,[emphasis 

added] parties in Canada, do deplore very much _ the 

things to which he referred to tonight.’® 

Lester B. Pearson, then Canadian Ambassador to the USA, 


Wrote that he felt Knowles had, “handled the situation 
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admirably" and what was even better, in a manner which had 
"greatly amused" the Soviet delegates.’* No doubt it _ had, 
for if the Canadian government was willing to be_ so 
oblivious to the legitimate protests of certain citizens, 
the Soviets had no reason to believe their ongoing 
repatriation efforts would be blocked. 

By March 15, 1946 Panchuk, realizing that the refugee 
problem required years and not just months to solve decided 
Piat he had done) his »"fair amount” and.should return to 
Canada. Although he could not think of anyone capable of re- 
Plecing, him, .by\ mid-May of that year he. was’. back in 
Saskatoon. His parting promise to his fellow CURB workers 
was that, once he got back to Canada, he would do everything 
in his power to ensure that they received more support from 
the UCC and UCRF. 

Into the now vacant position of Director of CURB there 
stepped Stanley W. HRoOlUekes): Another Canadian-born 
Ukrainian, he had the rather unique experience of having 
lived and studied in Western Ukraine between 1932 and 1941. 
Upon returning to Canada he became active in the youth 
association of the UNF, the only nationalistic Ukrainian 
Canadian organization active at that time . At war's end he 
went overseas to begin working for the Control Commission 
for Germany (CCG). However his "keen interest" in CURB 
Caught Pachuk's attention, which disposed him to ask Frolick 


to join CURB as its General Secretary, (Plate 4.2). 
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Plate 4.2 


Members of the Ukrainian Canadian Servicemens' 


Association (UCSA), and the Central Ukrainian 


Relief Bureau (CURB), in London, England, 1945. 


From left to right: G.R.B. Panchuk, Peter Smylski, 


Joseph Romanow, George Kluchevsky, S.W. Frolick. 
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During his tenure in that post, and as Director of CURB 
(May,1946 to October,1947) Frolick seems to have played a 
positive role. CURB sponsored protests against forcible 
repatriation did have some influence on Allied policies, as 
was noted in the files of both the British and Canadian 
governments.*' One startling, if unforseen, effect of CURB 
and UCC protests to the Canadian government was that when 
DEA officials searched their records for material on the 
Yalta Agreement they made a Surprising discovery. The gist 
of it 1s apparent ina letter, stamped Secret and addressed 
to the Prime Minister from H.H.Wrong, the High Commissioner 
for Canada in the United Kingdom: 

Pemyournidettery)ofn March md6ith regarding the 

repatriation of Soviet nationals it was stated that 

it was your understanding that an agreement on this 

matter had been signed at Yalta specifically on 

behalf of Canada and other Commonwealth 

Governments. We have made a careful review of the 

documents on the Yalta Conference and have found no 

Suggestion that this agreement on repatriation of 

Soviet nationals was signed specifically on behalf 

of Canada or other Commonwealth Governments. I 

would be grateful to learn whether you have any 

further information on this point. *? 

Mae factsrofothenmatter wereanot:clarified until a few 
months had passed. Mr. G. Riddell, Canadian Consul General 


in New York, received a letter marked Personal and Secret: 
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You will remember that Mr. Eden signed this 
Agreement at Yalta "on behalf of the Government of 
Canada" and that our Division was blissfully un- 
aware that Canada was a Signatory to this Agreement 
until a few months ago. *? 

Despite Frolick's good efforts, there were those in 
Canada and in London who were distinctly uncomfortable about 
what he was doing inside CURB. He had, these detractors 
argued, become closely associated with the preparation and 
B@seribution «of «« Ukrainian Information Service (UIS) 
materials. These, it was suggested, were "political" tracts 
which could provoke a negative reaction on the part of the 
Western governments, given their markedly anti-Soviet tone. 
Others disagreed with the provenance of the UIS reports, 
feeling that these were biased in favour of the OUNr. 
Obviously, members of the UNF were particularly incensed by 
this. Then there were simply those who refused to accept 
that the Banderivtsi represented the major political 
movement within the emigration. While Frolick, by June, 1946 
had been forced to yield to these sporadic, but often 
intense, attacks on the WIS; and discontinue its 
Publication, his insistence on its relevance had undeniably 
weakened his position. Ironically, Panchuk, Rev. Kushnir and 
Dr. Gallan had all once agreed on the need for a UIS, a fact 
that was rather conveniently forgotten later. 

Other reports about Frolick's political attitudes and 


activities were filtering back to Canada. Detailing the 
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complex machinations which lead up to his removal has no 
place here. What is clear is that, as early as mid-1946, 
there were those in the UCC who suspected his motives for 
working in CURB and were plotting to remove him from that 
post. 

The final blows rained down throughout September, 
October and November of 1946. A letter from the UCC's 
Secretary, Mr. A. Zaharychuk, initiated the attack.*®* CURB's 
financial statements, it was stated, were "not clear" to 
those in Winnipeg. The letter added that Frolick should 
expect the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Panchuk, Anthony J. 
Yaremovich and Ann Crapleve, in about a month's time.*® 
Their precise roles were not Specified. Indeed, the letter 
seemed to suggest that they would all be moving directly 
Onto the continent. Frolick wasS given no reason to _ be 
apprehensive. As_ for the complaints about CURB's finances, 
he also felt no reason for concern. Matters of accounting 
mere. sstrictly under the «supervision of -CURB's Treasurer, 
George Kluchevsky and not a function of the Director.** 

The group that arrived in London in mid-October, 1946 
was formally constituted as the Canadian Relief Mission for 
Ukrainian Victims of War (CRM) - although its shoulder 
flashes read Canadian Relief Mission for Ukrainian 
Refugees.*”’ Yet it did not move directly onto the continent. 
Instead Panchuk began what amounted to. a formal 
investigation of CURB's activities during the period Frolick 


had been Director. The process was a lively one, marked by a 
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heated exchange of telegrams and letters between Winnipeg 
and London, as the CRM strove to assume control over CURB 
and Frolick resisted. Eventually, and predictably, Frolick 
was forced to concede. Unceremoniously ordered (by Rev. 
Kushnir) to "conform to Panchuk's orders," he chose instead 
to resign.**® By October 19, Panchuk had cabled the UCC that 
"Everything settled satisfactorily."*°* 

No available archival oor oral evidence confirms, or 
refutes, the suggestion that Panchuk was told before he left 
for London to there make his first priority the removal of 
Frolick. However, soon after his arrival that is what 
happened. Those in Winnipeg who had wanted to rid themselves 
of Frolick were not displeased. One of them wrote that 
Frolick had "too tightly co-operated with one political sec- 
tion amongst the Ukrainian refugees on the continent" 
grounds enough for dismissal.’° 

Panchuk went on to further substantiate this allegation 
by amassing concrete evidence against Frolick. In this he 
was aided by Dmytro Andrievsky, a high-ranking supporter of 
the Melnykivtsi,(Plate 4.3). In a Confidential letter sent 
to the UCC on October 20, 1946, he mentioned that the day 
before he mailed three memoranda, printed in the CURB 
building, whose contents he deemed "Suspect." In this letter 
he enclosed letterhead paper which he had found in Frolick's 
desk, bearing the title General Secretary, Foreign Affairs, 
Ukrainian Supreme Liberation Council. Panchuk claimed that 


Mail had been sent from the CURB address (218 Sussex 
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Gardens, London) on this same stationery, a situation that 
was fraught with risks for the Ukrainian Canadians if the 
authorities should suspect that refugee relief operations 
were somehow beings used @5C,a G’front" Rfor —poltticaL 
acitivities. Obviously, concluded Panchuk, even though he 
had only been in the U.K. for one week: 

...there are reasons for believing that there's a 

lot of conspiratorial activity here, about which we 

know nothing and probably won't find out.?' 

The UCC replied to these reports by noting that it had 
long been aware of Frolick's connections "in some way" with 
the Bander ivtsi but was grateful for the fruits of Panchuk's 
detective work, since they now had definite proof of the 
allegations. Dr. TT. Datskiw added that the material that 
Panchuk sent along was all the evidence needed to replace 
Frolick since the two positions (being CURB's Director and a 
representative of the UHVR) were "mutually exclusive."°? 

At the 3rd Conference of CURB's workers and various 
representatives of Ukrainian relief committees on the 
continent, (Paris, October 30 to November 3, 1946) Frolick 
attempted to defend his record, and particularly to prove 
that he had been appointed Director of CURB by the United 
Urainian American Relief Committee's Executive Director, Dr. 
Walter Gallan.°®? Although the truth of this was not denied, 
and other representatives present affirmed the fact, Poolick 
was effectively denied the floor.’* So rejected, he left 


Paris to (illegally) meet with OUNr members in Munich. Upon 
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his return to London, Panchuk presented him with his notice 
of dismissal. Left with no recourse, Frolick left England to 
return to Canada. He was never subsequently allowed to 
present hrs  casejatoouthe | .UCC, ncdéspiteéwtRev. <sKkushnir's 
assurances that he would be given such an opportunity. The 
UNF listened but firmly rebuked him for supporting the OUNr 
position. By 1946, this organization had begun to follow the 
political line set out by the Melnykivtsi so there was no 
chance of Frolick finding a sympathetic audience there. His 
commitment to the UHVR and OUNr had made him a pariah in the 
eyes of many Ukrainian Canadians. 

As if these impediments were not severe enough, his po- 
Sition was being further undercut from abroad by what 
Panchuk wrote. For example, Panchuk wrote in a letter to Dr. 
Kaye, (28.11.46): 

As you will soon learn Frolick is on his way to 

Canada...It is rather a long and unfortunate story 

and I do not want to talk about it any more than I 

absolutely have to. 

Briefly, ever since Frolick came Overseas last 
fall we have never been too comfortable about his 
activities. Over and above his very personal 
feelings [failings?], of which many could be 
listed, he made the mistake of always mixing 
politics into everything he said or didgetBadthas 

that was for our services club and even worse for 


Relief Bureau such actions take on an even more 
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detrimentally clear (sic) because his politics were 
very narrowly restricted to one party, namely 
Banderivtsi (OUN). This we knew long ago although 
we kept it to ourselves hoping that in case of 
necessity he would be sincere and broadminded 
enough to take a more impartial attitude to his 
work. Unfortunately we were lead astray in our 
beliefs. In spite of many warnings and the sincere 
advice that I tried to give him before I left for 
Canada this Spring, no sooner had I left when he 
etterneds himsélfithto va ipolbiticalm (narrows 4, party 
politics) to the limit, using all the facilities of 
the relief bureau for his purpose...I will send you 
some material and information, copies...of which 
already forwarded to the Committee in Winnipeg. The 
thing has reached such a state that mut scares us to 
think what might have happened if we had not come 
when we did. Not only was he sending out political 
propaganda... but we have definite proof now that 
at the same time, when he was holding the position 
in the Bureau...he also accepted the position of 
representative of the general secretary for foreign 
affairs in the United Kingdom of the Supreme 
Ukrainian Liberation Council (UHVR) in the name of 


Sviatoslav Bojarsky...I know for a _ fact that 


reprecautions (sic) will still come to us and«I 


know that he managed to alienate many good friends 
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in England by such work. 

The details of all are available in Winnipeg 
pue Ivonlys*thowght 1) owould: wraitecyoultthis Sin 
confidence because I understand (from second-hand 
sources) that you were prepared to obtain a _ posi- 
tion for him in government circles, something in 
epee tie la wot wimmnigration *ors*perhaps®?at least 
prepared to recommend him...Although I would like 
to see him settle and get a good job, I am only 
afraid that there is a possibility that if he gets 
anything at all that will take him Overseas, our 
Ukrainian causSe or such may suffer much more than 
it already has...(TP knows a little). 

Incidentally, this same sort of thing has 
cropped up in every relief committee on the 
Continent and for that reason we must take a firm 
Stand on where relief ends and where politics 
begin. ..All this is° “submitted so that you do-not 
back a horse which may be running a losing race.’®* 
Less capable and determined men might have given up in 

the face of such obstructions. AS will become clear in a 


Succeding chapter, Frolick was not so easily thwarted. 


Ukrainian Canadians Describe The DPS 
Before Panchuk returned to Europe with the CRM, he and 
other former UCSA members had begun lobbying the Canadian 


government about its immigration policies, hoping to relax 
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these enough to permit an inflow of Ukrainian DPs into this 
country. 

One of the first major public demonstrations to that 
end was a rally held on March 31, 1946 at Massey Hall in 
Toronto. Attending were some 1,200 people, including Premier 
George Drew and Professor Watson Kirkconnell. According to 
the Toronto Evening Telegram it was the speech of Captain 
Michael Lucyk which electrified the crowd. Recently returned 
from overseas, he was able to provide a first-hand account 
about the DPs, describe the conditions they were living in, 
and characterize this population. The description he gave 
was typical of the way in which Ukrainian Canadians (at 
first) described the DPs. 

He started out by cataloguing the types of sufferings 
the Ukrainian refugees had undergone. Then he spoke about 
Bay ethey did« now wish tod return «to'rthe USSR. h«lt twas 
emphasized that it was their social and religious beliefs 
which put them at risk under a communist regime. Yet, it was 
Claimed, these were traits admired by most Canadian, 
believers as they supposedly were inerthe ooncepts’ i tof 
political democracy and freedom of conscience. It was 
because of their belief in this democratic way of life, so 
familiar to Canadians, that these Ukrainians were now 
homeless, destitute and in need of assistance. Many Canadian 
citizens were already helping ameliorate the refugees’ 
Plight, by contributing to relief funds. Could nothing more 


be done, however? After all, the military authorities 
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charged with overseeing the DP camps readily admitted that 
the Ukrainian refugees "were the finest of all the DPs." 
Lucyk argued this was an excellent, or at least sufficient 
reason for allowing such refugees into Canada. 

Premier Drew did not address the question of DP 
immigration, likely disappointing those who had hoped for 
some policy statement on this subject. Instead he spoke to 
another question which had excited chronic concern among 
Ukrainians in Canada, namely the subject of their loyalty to 
the Dominion. Drew started off by noting that his very pres- 
ence at this rally should be understood as a "formal 
gesture" from a government grateful to _ the Ukrainian 
Canadians for their war efforts. They had now proven that 
they had become "loyal citizens of Canada," and "true 
Canadians." Reassuring as these phrases and words may have 
been, they could only have discouraged those who had _ been_ 
hoping that Drew would announce a sympathetic immigration 
Popicys® 

The Ukrainian Canadians did not give up lobbying. The 
Premier occasion for them was when a UCC group was invited 
to make a submission before the Senate Standing Committee on 
Immigration and Labour, in Ottawa on May 29e02.1946.,°2 
Accompanied by the Revs. kKushnir and Sawchuk, Anthony 
Hlynka, M.P., and John R. Solomon, M.L.A., Panchuk presented 
€@ brief in favour of Ukrainian DP immigration . Extolling 
the many virtues of these potential immigrants he did 


everything possible to negate the contrary description 
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provided by ULFTA supporters, who were also present. These 
men labelled the DPs as "fascists" "war criminals," and mem- 
bers of a "Ukrainian Rebellion Army" (sic!). Canada, they 
argued, had no more room for settlers and, even if it had, 
most DPS were unqualified by background, temperament or 
experience to be farmers. 

The UCC delegation retorted forcefully, if the 
transcript kept of this meeting is accurate. They described 
the political background to this involuntary population 
Migration, and reaffirmed their statements about the 
Qualities of the Ukrainian DPs which they felt would enrich 
Canada by adding people who were hardworking, Christian, 
liberal-minded, and democratic. 

While the fact remains that, on the very Same day that 
these representations were being heard in one corner of 
Ottawa, the Honourable James Glen, Minister of Mines and 
Resources, waS announcing a relaxed immigration policy in 
another, the UCC supporters proclaimed that this meeting was 
a great triumph for their committee. What is little known is 
that they had a decided advantage over their antagonists 
having engaged in pre-meeting lobbying. ’* 

Regardless of how it was done, the announcement of a 
More favourable immigration policy was a definite propaganda 
triumph for the UCC. It could now claim credit for beating 
the "communists" before a formal tribunal of the Canadian 
government. As well, the Committee now appeared as a 


Champion of the rights of the refugees, many of whom had 
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relatives in Canada. Its appeals, based on the principles of 
democracy seem even to have mollified a few officials. As 
Dr. Kaye wrote to his wife about the Senate meeting 

In RCAF uniform [Panchuk] described what he had 

seen in Europe and Senators had tears in their 

eyes. He was the hero of the day.’° 

Between late 1945 and 1947, the Ukrainian Canadians who 
were actively petitioning the Canadian government for a 
favourable immigration policy developed what can almost be 
described as a "Standard portrayal" of who the Ukrainian DPs 
were, and particularly about the traits which characterized 
them. This list of attributes was circulated widely. For ex- 
ample, just before Panchuk left for London in October of 
1946, he sent-it to the Diplomatic Division (sic) of the 
DEA. The Ukrainian DPs were, 

1. All Western minded. 

2. They have experienced the Eastern System. 

3. They are the fittest Survivors (morally and 

psychologically). 

4. They crave education. 

5. Many Graduated and Qualified Professionals. 

6. Deeply Religious. 

7. Most Resourceful, Systematic, Organized. 

8. Highly Industrious. 

9, No Ukrainian Quislings Or Gennen 

Collaborators.'°° 


No official representative of the Canadian government 
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challenged this description of the DPs, at least publicly. 

The Ukrainian Canadians tried to give urgency to their 
lobbying efforts by arguing that other potential countries 
of resettlement were already "creaming off" the most desira- 
ble immigrants; this was doubly unfortunate since it often 
meant that DPs with relatives in Canada were migrating to 
other countries, breaking up family units in the process. 
Their final point was that there were a_ great many 
"Statesmen" among the DP population. Their addition to the 
Canadian system would enhance this country's ability to 
resist communist penetration 

Soon after the CRM returned to the continent, however, 
its members began to reconsider their earlier attitudes 
about the DPs. By December 21,1946 Panchuk had almost 
entirely changed his mind about what impact the DPs would 
have on Ukrainian Canadian society . A letter he wrote makes 
this clear: 

As far as our own people on the continent are 

concerned, things are not what they were when the 

war ended or when I was there before. They are 

certainly not what Dr. Kushnir saw and remembers. 

For one reason or another there has_ been a 

noticeable DETERIORATION in type and character. The 

camps are now full of ' politicians VWetwho ete re 

forever playing politics and games of God knows 
what instead of getting down to earth and realizing 


their true position, THAT THEY ARE DISPLACED 
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PERSONS AND NOT WANTED BY ANY COUNTRY EXCEPT 
PERHAPS THE USSR. Instead of rolling up their 
Sleeves and getting down to work, and learning 
something and making something of themselves, they 
find politics, black marketeering, and even 
banditry, looting, stealing, beating up those they 
don't like, etc.etc.etc. more ' entertaining.' This 
Should never be spoken of or quoted publicly. We 
must defend the PRINCIPLE OF THE REFUGEES AND 
DPs...AND VICTIMS OF WAR but, in actual fact, God 
forbid and protect us if some of these parasitic 
bandits ever get into Canada.'°' 
In actual fact, what Panchuk described late in 1946 was 
a phenomenon that he, the Rev. Kushnir and a few others had 
begun to appreciate as early as late in 1945, although they 
preferred to ignore these signs for fear of the 
repercussions on Ukrainian Canadian public opinion, and, 
more importantly, on their chances of influencing Canadian 
immigration policies. By late 1946 their option to avoid the 
Obvious had disappeared, since in most DP camps political 
activities were umistakably evident. Certainly the officials 
Charged with supervising the DPs were well aware of the 
political sentiments of their charges. Panchuk, and his 
fellow CRM members, were to be lectured on several occasions 
about the "detrimental" effects this open manifestation of 
Nationalist attitudes was having on Allied policies towards 


the DPs. Even those Ukrainians who only visited London or 
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the continent for brief periods (e.g. Rev. Kushnir and 
Anthony Hlynka) were not spared such upbraidings. For exam- 
ple, Sir George Rendell spoke to Panchuk in this vein on 
December 13, while later Sir Herbert Emerson enunciated sim- 
Beamer fatherly«tadvice.") ;"Talk» of -politics;"seinsisted the 
British, had to be dampened, a task they largely entrusted 
to the CRM, for anti-Soviet manifestations within the DP 
camps were "most embarassing."'°? 

Faced with this chore, Panchuk and his co-workers 
redoubled their efforts to start moving Ukrainian DPs out of 
the camps and into any countries of resettlement willing to 
accept them (e.g. Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil). For them the 
task seemed "immeasurable" and one that "never gets smaller" 
yet they worked hard to locate and exploit any routes out of 
the refugee camps that might open up. 

At this point the Ukrainian Canadians ran into a funda- 
mental difficulty with the DPs. Few of the latter were, as 
yet, willing to leave Western Europe and disperse to the 
countries of North and South America or Australasia. In 
their view, Western Europe was geographically "close" to 
Ukraine, or at least near enough to enable a prompt return 
should some opportunity arise for so doing. Many firmly 
hoped that hostilities would soon erupt between East and 
West, and during such a conflagration, they would be able to 
resume their interrupted struggle for an independent 


Ukraine, 
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The authorities, for their part, saw no prospect for 
such a development. Indeed they were doing everything possi- 
ble to avoid war with the Soviet Union. Under such circum- 
stances the presence of so many militantly anti-communist 
refugees, clustered in camps close to the borders of Iron 
Curtain countries, waS a serious irritant to stable 
relations with the Seviets. The latter, for their part, 
maintained a steady stream of complaints about the refugees. 
The only solution, in the view of Western decision-makers 
was to move the DPs out of Europe. 

How could the Ukrainian Canadians convince the DPs to 
abandon their hope of being able to return to Ukraine and 
instead opt for resettlement elsewhere? This became’ the 
essential question facing the CRM. They were all the more 
pressured because, now, they began to appreciate that the 
longer Ukrainians remained in the camps, the more completely 
they would be transformed into what Panchuk came to call 
"dangerous political animals." 

There was also the question of how these DPS would act 
in Canada once they had relocated there. Panchuk voiced 
fears on this score in a letter he sent to a former UCSA 
compatriot: 

...with the 'danger' (it won't be much of an asset) 

of the new immigrants coming, UNLESS WE ALL FIND A 

COMMON AND SOLID FOUNDATION, our goose in Canada is 

cooked. And if our goose is cooked in Canada, it's 


the end for our people wherever they may be, 
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because to date and at the present time Canada is 

the only country that can produce and that 

possesses SOME QUALITY [of Ukrainians]. Maybe they 

fthe® UCC]®° will) "cold ‘shoulder’ “our® efforts! in 

Winnipeg...they are not harming us (we have nothing 

to loose), but they are cutting their own 

enyOats’. '°? 

The more visits they paid to DP camps, the more 
discouraged the CRM's members became about the charged 
political atmosphere they found in such places. Whom could 
they blame? Perhaps, they reasoned, if they could place the 
Meseonsibility for the politicization -of' the’ DP camps' 
inhabitants on some particular cause, then they would still 
be able to convince immigration officials that the majority 
of the refugees still remained suitable candidates for 
entry. To accomplish this the Ukrainian Canadians needed to 
prove that the political activities and disturbances evident 
within the DP camps were not the fault of the majority of 
the DPs. 

At first Panchuk, when visiting the Lysenko DP camp 
near Hannover (British Zone of Occupation in Germany ) 
insisted that internal troubles in this camp could be traced 
to the work of "obviously ‘planted’ elements, "implaced 
there by a "foreign power."'°* He noted that between 75% and 
90% of the discord found there was deliberately inspired by 


the USSR. The purpose of this Soviet effort was to upset the 


Western Allies with the DPs, leaving them unsympathetic to 
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the DPs and more inclined to repatriate these troublesome 
people back to the USSR. 

Panchuk, at first, was quite unwilling to believe that 
Ukrainians, left undisturbed, would allow such a 
"scandalous" state of affairs. His "own people," he wrote to 
Anthony Yaremovich, would naturally have pulled together, if 
they had only been allowed to live in "strictly Ukrainian 
environment." The shocking divisiveness rampant in many DP 
camps was the work of foreigners, out to besmirch the 
reputation of Ukrainians. 

Later, Panchuk changed his mind, deciding that it was 
actually one political group, specifically the Banderivtsi, 
who were =O blame for the troubles found in 
Ukrainian-populated DP camps. He was honest enough to admit 
that the general population was flocking to the OUNr, yet he 
was unwilling to attribute this to a genuine support for the 
political ideology of this movement. Instead he suggested 
that many DPs were attracted to the OUNr only because it was 
Craftily manipulating the UPA's reputation for its own ends. 
Although he had no concrete proof, Panchuk asserted that the 
UPA was a national liberation movement, and not the tool of 
any particular political faction. Accordingly, he found the 
support the OUNr enjoyed, particularly among youth in the DP 
camps, alarming.'°* Given his desire to see the DPs 
emigrate, he therefore had little choice but to oppose the 
OUNr since it was this same movement which was most 


Steadfastedly opposed to a dispersal of the refugees, and 
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critical of Ukrainian Canadian attitudes. Panchuk's recogni- 
tion of this is evident in a letter he sent to his long-time 
Confederate, Tracy Philipps. In it he referred to the 
Banderivtsi as follows: 
..-there may be some first class, Soviet agents and 
provacateurs, [among them] but in all such things 
it is very difficult to tell. My own personal 
feelings are that the whole action [against 
resettlement] is stupid and not serious and does 
not bring anybody good, but there is no way you can 
prevent young children from playing soldier. 
Our attitude to the whole thing is negatively 
(sic) because we have our own firm opinion on 
"political methods" which according to their way of 
thinking are of course too "Canadianized" and 
"Pro-British." Some even go so far as to "accuse" 
us of endeavouring to make Ukraine a British Colony 
(which, actually in my humble opinion might be a 
Geod idealiorActually.¢21 think Bemis’ abl anesiftty 
game in which I personally have no first hand 
interest or concern, believing tha here and now is 
neither the place nor the time for such narrow 
Party politics and being interested only and solely 
in the relief and social welfare of the unfortunate 
War Victims who have suffered most aS a result of 
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By the end of 1947, however, Panchuk had had just about 
enough of the Ukrainian DPs. He had steadily become much 
more interested in the problems connected with the 
resettlement of "civilianized" former Surrendered Enemy 
Personnel (SEP) and recent POWs of the Ukrainian Division 
"Galicia" in the United Kingdom. 

For this, and other reasons, he left CURB by late 1947 
thereafter becoming the 2nd President of the ASsociation of 
Ukrainians in Great Britain (AUGB).'°’ He maintained this 
post until he was deposed, at a general convention of the 
pbabeathatestook thplaceulin  oLondonlon:March 12-13, 1949.*** 
After that his anger at the Banderivtsi and their new 
allies, the Hetmantsi, knew no bounds. From then on he would 
do everything possible to limit their influence, both in 
Great Britain andet aitenthi950R" backe sin Canada. His 
conviction became that the main reason he had been rejected 
by the nationalists was that he was perceived by them to be 
a "Britanophil" and possibly "an agent for the British and 
American authorities" Ox a "member of the British 
Intelligence Service" a accusations he labelled 
moetafoubl ~7 69° 

While such allegations were probably incorrect, it was 
indicative of DP sentiments that they found Panchuk (and 
most of the other Ukrainian Canadians) remote, especially 
because of their professed allegiance to British (or 
Canadian) norms. For the DPs, these were alien standards, 


largely inapplicable to the situation in which they found 
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themselves, and certainly at variance with the tenets of the 
Ukrainian nationalists among them, [Appendix Three = 
Document #4]. Indeed the partial assimilation of Ukrainians 
in Canada had so altered the latter's value system that they 
were left with a different sense of "ethnic belonging" than 
that characterizing the DPs. Having no experience of 
Canadian conditrons;— the DPs found Ukrainian Canadian 
professions of loyalty to Canadian standards queer, while 
Ukrainian Canadians FPeciprocateds in skindj. failing to 
appreciate the mature of the DP experience and its 
consequences on the population involved. 

Be seouldssbe “argued that Panchuk was only one 
individual, that his encounter with the DPs was somehow 
atypical. It is therefore worthwhile briefly comparing his 


experience with that of the other CRM members. 


A Shared Ukrainian Canadian Viewpoint 

Effective upon Panchuk's resignation as Director of 
CURB, Anthony J. Yaremovich assumed this vacated post. 
phortly after he returned to relief work on the continent. 
There he also reported finding "very intense" political 
activity in the DP camps, and "considerable friction. 8His 
dismay increased when he discovered that the DPS were not 
anxious to emigrate. As he recorded it the DPs leaders 
Within the camps (regardless of their political stripe) were 
using as: 


...a Slogan that the only resettlement scheme upon 
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which the DPs may depend is when it becomes possi- 

ble to return home [Ukraine].‘‘° 
This expectation was, he observed, keeping the DPs "in a 
State of suspence." 

Not only were the DPs being troublesome in this respect 
but Yaremovich was now also finding himself burdened with 
ehe difficult task of explaining to'the Allied authorities 
why many refugees seemed reluctant to resettle. Obviously, 
Opined Yaremovich, this DP resistance to relocation had to 
be broken down. The only cure he could think of was that 
Ukrainian Canadians establish a "Sound Press and recognized 
Ethnic organizations."''' Until this was done the DP press 
would continue to feed refugees' hopes about a Third World 
Mer, =which placed® a “terrific nervous strain" upon the 
population , which was having a deleterious effect upon 
them.''? 

After a little less than a year, Yaremovich returned to 
Canada, leaving the continued operation of Ukrainian 
Canadian relief and resettlement efforts in the capable 
hands of Ann Crapleve. She retained this office until 
mid-March of 1949, when Mr. and Mrs. Eustace Wasylyshen 
arrived from Winnipeg, he to take over as Director of the 
UCRF's work on the continent. Crapleve remained to assist. 
Later, in mid-1950, when the Wasylyshens were withdrawn, 
Crapleve was again left alone as Director. She continued 


With this work until late 1951, when all Ukrainian Canadian 


efforts on behalf of the DPs finally drew to a close. 
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While overseas, Crapleve's attitudes shifted along the 
Same continuum as had those of the others. Never interested 
in the intricacies of Ukrainian politics, she had started 
off with an enthusiasm for her tasks typical of all CURB's 
workers. Later, she developed a more realistic assessment, 
which did not overlook those refugee traits which were 
decidedly unpalatable to the average Ukrainian Canadian. 
Still, her observations had their intrinsic originality, 
possibly because of all those involved, she was the least 
inclined to support one political faction against an- 
Other.''* She was also the only CRM member to point out that 
Ukrainians in the camps were "not a voluntary immigration.” 
She cautioned that this fact must never be overlooked.''* 
Possibly if her advice had been taken, the more traumatic 
consequences this refugee resettlement induced in Canada 
could have been avoided, or at least ameliorated. 

At any rate, by late 1947, Crapleve was so accustomed 
to the political intrigues typical of Ukrainian DP camps 
that she refused to trust DP camp committees with distribu- 
tion of relief supplies sent over from Canada. As she wrote: 

When one spends a certain period of time in the 
zone he becomes aware of the intense party 
competition which finds its reflection in the camp 
life itself. There is a definite effort made by the 
various groups to elect the camp executive, the net 


result of such an action is that members of the 


party in power are favoured wherever possible. This 
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makes the camp executive an unreliable body for any 

responsible action. Where the camps are located 

near the headquarters of Ukrainian political 

Parties, the party strife is quite often acute. 

Camps which are located far away from political 

centres are as a rule very orderly and there is 

harmony among the members of the various political 
oncupsikh'* 

The quality of news circulating among the DPs also 
concerned Crapleve. She noted that: 

Every one of the [DP] papers is affiliated with a 

Ukramniancpolitiecak party.'* 

Because of this the DPs read only what their the political 
groups wanted them to. An important consequence was that 
anti-emigration sentiment was propogated in DP camps across 
the British Zone of Germany. 

She was aware of the intense "undercover fight" that 
was being waged within the DP camps between contesting 
political groups. So endemic had this become that "politics 
permeated even the religious field."''’ This annoyed the 
authorities , and reflected unfavourably on all Ukrainians, 
giving them "a bad name."''® This situation was particularly 
troubling since this DP behaviour was spoiling the 
reputation Ukrainian Canadians had built up for themselves, 
as conscientious, patriotic, and reliable citizens. If their 
enthusiastic description of the DPs were now proven false, 


they might themselves again become suspect. Therefore, 
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Crapleve argued, everything possible must be done to ensure 
that the DPs did not damage the credibility of Ukrainian 
Canadians in the eyes of the British, Canadian, or American 
governments. 

Later, the Wasylyshens echoed similar sentiments’ in 
their own reports to Winnipeg. 

By 1947, and likely before, those who occupied the 
Eront ranks of Ukrainian Canadian relief and refugee 
resettlement operations, were spent. Their inapt original 
descriptions of the DPs had been replaced with more 
Malcontent appraisals of the refugees' traits. All agreed 
that the trouble was rooted in the experience these 
Ukrainians underwent inside the DP camps. They tended to 
place the blame for this on the Ukrainian nationalists. 

For their part, the Ukrainian refugees came to reject 
Ukrainian Canadian paternalism. They openly, and defiantly, 
proclaimed that their intention was to continue doing 
everything possible to bring them back to their true 
destination, which they saw as being Ukraine. 

For Ukrainian Canadians, and the authorities charged 
with overseeing the refugee camps, this was an unrealistic 
and annoying DP trait. It seemed to portend increasing 
international tensions or, at the very least, to involve the 
Western Powers in maintaining a troublesome population in DP 
camps for an indefinite length of time. This was something 
Pie! authorities* were “unwilling®:to do.°In their view) the 


Camps would have to be cleared as quickly as possible, 
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preferably through resettlement abroad. 

When it became obvious that no imminent change in the 
international political scene would allow £.Ox return 
migration, the DP press and its nationalist overseers came 
to realize the inevitability of resettlement, regardless of 
their wishes. Even so, they continued to believe that at 
some future point they would be able to get back to Ukraine. 
This conviction was to have spatial and social consequences 
in every country of resettlement to which these Ukrainian 
DPs moved. Well before most DPs managed to get to Canada, 
however, the Ukrainian Canadians who had spent a é lengthy 
time working among them were sending back revised reports 
dealing with the nature of the DPs. A letter Panchuk sent in 
1949 succinctly puts this new Ukrainian Canadian perception 
as follows: 

ALL refugees and DPs, whatever their nationality, 

consider themselves POLITICAL REFUGEES (although 

many of them are far from that) and therefore feel 
that their prime and most important duty and 
mission as "“emigres" is to carry on political work 

and activities, for the liberation of, and their 

own ultimate return to, their native land...THE 

MAJORITY, however, are really and in actual fact 

ECONOMIC REFUGEES as most people who have had to 

deal with them... have learned, as I did. Most of 


them have always been in search of a place to live 


where they will be better off... 
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The so-called "political refugees" have often 

and at every opportunity IMPOSED and forced their 

influence on the economic refugees and the real and 

actual WAR VIETIMS pu land oathtisrt"coloured? cd1l 

refugees and DPs...''° 

This was perhaps the most cogent description of the 
post-WW II Ukrainian refugee experience offered by any 
Ukrainian Canadian . While several aspects of Panchuk's 
appreciation are debatable, he was correct in distinguishing 
two general groups within the overall DP population, namely 
the minority who acted as agents of attribute change and the 
larger refugee population, whose political and _ social 
attitudes were transformed after their exposure to. the 
former. While it is untrue that most Ukrainian DPs had 
always been in search of a better place to live, it was 
accurate to note that, once they had been exposed to the 
militant nationalists, many would» begin: to articulate 
political demands oriented around the irredentist platform 
of the nationalists. This attitude persisted for many years. 
Many of the Ukrainian refugees, as a result of their DP camp 
experiences, became people who moved onwards only because of 
the hope that by so doing they would be able to remain where 
they had been in all other respects. They constitute, in 
erher’) “words, a classic example of Petersen's (1958) 
"conservative migration." 

Panchuk also described several other qualities of the 


Ukrainian refugee population. Many driferent regional, 
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religious and political backgrounds were represented in the 
DP camps. The DPs did not form a homogeneous population. Not 
all of the sub-groups would, he felt, readily integrate into 
the Ukrainian Canadian population. Certainly some of these 
elements were neither expected, nor would they be welcomed 
by the receiving population and its communities. 

More importantly,- Panchuk realized that a militant 
minority within the overall refugee population had managed 
to seize control over the majority, which it was efficiently 
schooling in its own tenets. While rejecting the perception 
of this minority, Panchuk dared not ignore its importance, 
for as he noted, the majority of DPs were now enthralled by 
the Banderivtsi, for better or worse. 

For Ukrainian Canadians, the status achieved by 
Banderivtsi and Ukrainian nationalists in general was an 
unforseen and undesirable development. They felt it was 
intolerable that the OUNr would attempt to transplant itself 
into Canada, there to attempt to wrest control over their 
Organizations, much as it was being claimed they had already 
done across Western EBurope.'?° 

Ukrainian Canadians in Europe did send belated warnings 
back to Canada. Yet before these messages were received and 
fully digested by the more influential Ukrainian Canadians, 
the DPs were already arriving among them. The general 
Ukrainian Canadian public, knowing no _ better, remained 
optimistic and expected considerable and positive develop- 


ments within Ukrainian Canadian life to occur as a result of 
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this "third immigration." They had yet to realize that their 


lifeworld was about to be shattered. 


Conclusions 

This chapter has described how and why Ukrainians came 
to be in Canada before 1939, the size, geographical distri- 
bution, organizational structures and attitudes this 
population exhibited about its. status within Canada. 
Fundamentally, the way Ukrainians in Canada felt about them- 
selves reflected their experience with Canada's state elites 
- since they formed a significant ethnic minority, particu- 
larly within Western Canada, they had not been ignored by 
the government. The uneven interaction between officials who 
acted either with hostility or indifference to Ukrainian 
Canadian aspirations had left this population believing that 
it had to repeatedly articulate its gratitude for being in 
Canada, its loyalty to this state, and desire to remain in 
this country. This chapter has established not only the 
geographical but also the social and political environment 
into which the post-WW II Ukrainian refugees would be 
relocated. This immigration, of Ukrainian DPs, added new 
Spatial and social patterns to the Ukrainian population of 
Canada, while prompting changes in antecedently established 
ones. Compared in size to the pre-wWw II population, the 
post-war immigration was relatively small, yet its introduc- 
tion fundamentally realigned Ukrainian Canadian 


Organizational life, and challenged the status quo that had 
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emerged before the war. This impact can be traced to the 
modification of the migrating refugee populations' attrib- 
ures, a process located in the DP camp phase of their 
refugee experience, and discussed further in Chapter 5. That 
chapter will also examine who these Ukrainian refugees were, 
maat they believed in; ,and the ‘traits and patterns of 
Organizational behaviour and structure they would transplant 
with them into Canada. By so doing it will seek to explain 
the effects of the refugee experience on the Ukrainian DPs, 
laying a basis for the examination of the impact of this 


immigration on Ukrainian Canadian space. 


Notes 
1. UCSA depended upon the UCC for its financial upkeep, as 
was noted in FO+371/36974, (25.8.43). The British were 
also aware that, for the Soviets, the UCC "is not at 
all bien vu." 

The controversial letter Panchuk received was sent 
from London (18.2.45). It does not appear to have 
Survived. Nevertheless related correspondence provides 
an indication of the nature of the argument. See, for 
example Panchuk to P. Worobetz, (27.2.45); Johnny Yuzyk 
to Panchuk, (10.3.45) and P. Worobetz to Panchuk, 
C1. 4345):. 
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Mocobetz, (21.8.83). 
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See FO 371/56716, (29.5.46) "Repatriation of Soviet 
Citizens." The Yalta Agreement was signed on February 
Pr, 1925". Differences between British and American 
opinion on the fate of post-war Eastern Europe can be 
detected in Winston Churchill's correspondence with 
President T. Roosevelt (e.g. FO 371/47584, (27.3.45). 

The volume. of the forcible repatriation was 
estimated, (14.8.46), as being 11,000-12,000 people per 
day, (FO SP PPA6OTL) SR *tONGeordifig FEO RTAOGNS7 1747906; 
H7eoe45))-Pby September® jst, a -tetal 6f9°5/ 115,709 
persons had been repatriated to the USSR. Of this num- 
ber 3,969,656 were already "returned to their homes" 
while 1,146,053 were reported to be in Soviet transit 
camps. Of the total number repatriated, 2,229,552 had 
been "liberated" and then returned to the Soviets by 
the Western “AlliésocOf "the “Latter ,°1;855);9T0 -had*® ‘been 
handed over between May 23 and September i, 1945. As FO 
371/47907, (October, 1945) noted: 

At one point in the process of repatriation the 
Russians asked us to slow down as they could not 
cope with the flow. 

Protests emanating from the DP camps against 
forcible repatriation were recorded in the following 
files, PAC MG 28 v.9 Vol. 17, (29.9.45); FO 371/47908, 
UP2ni Mas): © FOeMsT T5679, 05.1146); SPACING 28 v.09 


Vol.15, (26.3.46) and a letter from Panchuk, (26.3.46). 
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Protests from Ukrainians in Canada and London can 
be» found) in UCC files, (e.g. A. -Zaharychuk to the 
Winnipeg Free Press, 24 February,1945); CURB to Rhys 
Davis, M.P., PAC MG 28 v.9, Vol. 15, (17.9.45) and CURB 
to Rhys Davis, M.P., FO 371/56791, (2552646). 
Co-signing one CURB memorandum were S.W.Frolick and Dr. 
Walter -Gallan -,>FQ.371,/58470, «(10.8.46).° Frolick’ was 
listed as CURB's Director. 

Others also petitioned the government against 
repatriation: . DEA«.82-96-40,.-.(21.1.46)<-contains the 
protest of The Baptist Federation of Canada to Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King; PAG 4 MG (228 .4v39 aVel. a7 
(April,1946) contains a letter from Tracy Philipps; FO 
371/56791 (8.3.46) notes the concerns of the Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers). 

Official responses can be found in FO 371/47909, 
(5.11.45). Mr. J.W. Holmes, of the Office of the High 
Commissioner for Canada in the United Kingdom wrote to 
Thomas Brimelow (FO 371/47909 on 5.11.45, apologizing 
for taking up the latter's time over the issue of 
repatriation but adding that it had become "a subject 
we cannot ignore in Canada." 

Other Canadian government ruminations on this 


eevee tarcestoehes found 6in iDEAuB296—-40ne(lGeblg4a). The 


government's response to the UGC +s afounderianiF@ 


99056794, o(122.46). 
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Soviet repatriation officers were sometimes 
mistreated by the DPs, as the correspondence in FO 
371/47901, (2.7.46) notes. Their reaction was to blame 
the British for sheltering anti-Soviet groups. See FO 
Pet o6/ie9. (1901.46). 

Soviet insistence on the repatriation of everyone 
they considered to be a "Soviet national" can be found 
in WO/ 32 11119, (August, 1945) and FO 371/47906, 
(6.9.45). 

The brutal treatment accorded to repatriatesS was 
described by various British observers , for example FO 
B1/a3 38200 (4.92444) yoR@n 374/47904,0e(388e45)thand WO 
32/11119, (January,1945). 

The British military's perception of the Soviet 
refugees was confused . See, for example, WO 170/ 4988, 
(War Diary, May,1945, 8th Batallion Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders) or WO 170/4461, (War Diary, 
May,1945, HQ 36 Infantry Brigade). 

The kidnapping of DPs was often noted, e.g., the 
CURB document, (9.1.46). 

Another tactic employed by the Soviets to attract 
mdividuals. tbackéuintoentheir zZonens washerto!) ovhave 


acquaintances write back to DPs still in the camps 


extolling the virtues of life under the Soviets. For 


example, in DEA 228-z(S), there is a letter which 
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returned from the English Zone of Occupation in 
Austria to my native village...I have not 
forgotten about you...I wish, women, that I had 
returned earlier but for a long time I listened 
in the camp to the insolent lies about the 
Soviet Union. You surely were witness to how 
camp leaders said that in the Soviet Union I, as 
BhesdaughtersofveaSipriest;2/couldenpartictilarly 
expect a dire fate. They convinced me in 
this...with what disgust I think now about those 
lowly fascists! With still more vexation I think 
now how you women still believe those 
goodsfor=nothings.:.Let me tell you about 
myself... I immediately felt a friendly and warm 
attitude towards me on the part of the Soviet 
administration. Happily I rode up to my 
home...My father is occupying the duties of a 
priest. According to the Soviet Constitution, as 
is well known, in the USSR there exists freedom 
of religion. ...I work as a teacher of the 
German language...They treat me in a responsible 
manner...the education of the young generation 
[is my duty]. By the example of my life you may 


convince yourselves that in the Soviet country 


of repatriates, no one is persecuted. On the 


€eentranyy) the istate helps in everything. 


Therefore, my dear friends, be more decisive. 
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be: 


Stop believing the enemy propaganda and return 


to your homeland in Ukraine. 


. F. Barth, (1969). 


- V.d.Kaye, (1964) and M. Marunchak, (1982:23-27). 


Wee Darcovichueand Pia ‘Yuzyk\ eds. A Statistical 
Compendium on the Ukrainians in Canada, 1891-1976. 
Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press, 1980. Hereafter 
referred to as the Statistical Compendium. See Series 


BOe@62e779514. 


- Statistical Compendium, Series 50.62-77:513. 


~eeommearscholarly:acoountAofseSifton, ‘séesiD. J. Hall, 


C1981). 


. See, for example, W. Pawluk, (1943); V. Lysenko, 


O1907) -eHYi ePinutas 1901978) 2A8°M. Kostash, . (1977): 4H. 


Potrebenko, (1977); W. A. Czumer, (1981). 


Pecrred in L.Yerbuciuk, (198023) 


OreDoeRudnytsky;s61957)* 


- M. Marunchak, (1982:355-356), L. Driedger, (1980) and 


Statistical Compendium, Section 22. 
Sir Wilbliam/Otter, (1921)! Reprinted in V.J. Kaye, 
1983224-94)en Séenadlso, WhtYVetbuciuk, AS01980); onF UR: 
Swyripa and J.H. Thompson, (1983); S. Hryniuk, (1980). 
One of the few surviving internees, Mykola Sakaliuk was 
interviewed, (14.2.78). 

The dectructtonesoperCanadian government files 
pertaining to the Internment Operations is discussed by 


Peter Melnycky, (1983:23-24). It would seem a number of 
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relevant files were deliberately destroyed in the early 
1970s. Why remains a mystery. 

Similar operations were carried out in the USA. 
These are described in William B. Glidden, (1973). 
The first issue of Ukrainian Voice appeared in Winnipeg 
on March 14, 1910. Its editor was Wasyl Kudryk. 
Statistical Compendium:17-25. 
The Daily British Whig, Kingston, (9.3.18):1. 


“ene actualetlawaliscreprintéed inkxFsRe«Swyripa andiJ.H« 


Thompson, 69€1983:187-189) sesItt nbs discussed by) /3iH: 
Thompson, (1983) and J.A. Boudreau, (1965). 

Cited in L.Y. Luciuk, (1980:33). See also The Daily 
British Whig Kingston, (4.5.17). 

M. Gulka-Tiechko, (1938:27-28). 

Star Phoenix, Saskatoon, (24.4.28). 

Canadian Ukrainian, Winnipeg, iG. 4029)% This 
newspaper, sponsored by the Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
church in Canada, was originally known as the Canadian 
Ruthenian, an appellation changed in April, 1919. 

The WGiliobe, Toronto; |} (802529). 

The Ukrainian Canadian War Veterans’ Association was 
founded on January 23, 1928 in Winnipeg. It came to 
have a total of at least 24 branches across Canada, as 
follows, 

British Columbia - Vancouver 

Alberta - Edmonton, Calgary 


Saskatchewan - Hafford, Bienfait, Kenora, Moose Jaw, 
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Regina, Saskatoon, Secretan 

Manitoba - Winnipeg, Flin Flon, The Pas 

Ontario = Wrndsor, “Hamilton, © Kirkland ‘lake,e Port 
Pair Port: Will tam)\'Toronto Sudbury’, ° Timmins t St. 
Catherines 

Quebec - Montreal, Royan-Noranda. 

Source: Golden Jubilee Book of the Ukrainian War 
Veterans’ Association (Toronto, 1978). 

For material on Danylo Skoropadsky's visit to 
Canada, and the UHO, see _ the Edmonton Bulletin 
ee 2537)\) pp. 2: (210 £22s. 37a), page Len and 
(23.12.37), page 2. Negative reactions to Skoropadsky's 
visit were also noted, e.g. Edmonton Bulletin (3.1.38), 
page 1. 

J. Kolasky, (1979). 

FO 371/23138, (13.7.39). Mr. S.L. Holmes to C.W.Dixon. 
BOTS 2305680621 27239) . 

Interview with W. Burianyk, (30.5.82). 

bem nies 038), (PS27 939): 

Volodymyr Kossar,(1890-1970) an inter-war immigrant 
from Western Ukraine was a founding member of the UWVA. 
He became the first President of UNF, and later the 2nd 
Vice-President of the UCC His personal archives are in 
the keeping of his son, and remain closed to 
researchers. 

FORSTVA23 0565p 06207639) 


Petitions to government officials were numerous. For 
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example, see FO 371/23138, (23.12.38); FO 371/23677, 
(9939) and FO-371/21807, (3.4.38). 

The FO was visited by a number’ of Ukrainian 
Canadians on different occasions, all with respect to 
Ukrainian issues. For example, Dr. V.J.Kaye and Mr. S. 
Davidovich presented a memorandum on 11 October, 1938 
about the Situation in Carpatho-Ukraine. In FO 
67/23.138507(8.9639)) British reaction to, Danyle 
Skoropadsky and Dr. Vladimir de Korostovetz's talk with 
Brigadier General Sir M. Osborne is noted. 

British observations on the various Ukrainian in- 
formation bureaus based in London before WW II can _ be 
Pocetede in) )FOu? 374/23627, Phi5e2.39) eet FOna3dd7/24473, 
(4.3.40); FO 371 /32961, (July,1942) and WO 208/1734, 
(date?). 

Protests received by the British regarding 
Ukrainian activities in England and the Dominions are 
recorded in such as FO 371/19662, (9.3.36), titled 
"Anti-Polish Activities of Ukrainian Nationalists 
Abroad" and FO 347/24473, (June, 1946). Canadian 
concerns are expressed in FO 371/29532, (9.9.41). Here 
Norman Robertson recorded that Ukrainian Canadians were 
"becoming very troublesome." 

As FO 371/22295, (1938) makes clear, the British were 


quite reluctant to encourage any Ukrainian movement of 


National emancipation, however just this cause might 


be. There was considerable deliberation over policy, 
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although it was roundly agreed that no offence must be 
given to any friendly European powere Weteracisthe 
British were discovering just prior to the war's 
outbreak, various European leaders, such as General 
Mannerheim of Finland, considered that the the 
Ukrainian issue "would shortly become one of the chief 
factors in the political situation in Eastern Europe," 
(FO 371/21676, December 6, 1938). 

Awareness of the nature of Western Ukraine as a 
"piedmont" of the nationalist movement is evidenced in 
EO STAR] 10, CH) PVA 238. )i: FO 37 1/A28056; 
(June-July,1938) and FO 371/39012, (24.1.44). 

The ill effects of Polish instrangience on 
relations with the Ukrainian minority are recorded as 
Pavemeiiaop inion inwrkO 137 W/23 387.66. nas): 

The Soviet attitude on the Ukrainian question was 
noted in FO 371/23677, (24.12.38). The British Embassy 
in Moscow wrote that the Soviets claimed they were not 
afraid of the horn’ /blowing of Ukrainian® emigres," 
adding that this was only what they pretended . In 
fact, there was "little doubt" as the Foreign Office's 
Bt Collier waS informed, that the Soviets were 
"Seriously perturbed." Another British file (FO 
371/23506, 6 February, 1939) noted that the loss of 
Ukraine would be "fatal" to the Soviet Union. 

On conditions in Eastern Ukraine, there were fewer 


reports. ~ FO 87122462, fenl339) observed that 
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Ukrainian nationalism was weakly established there, and 
that the Soviet government's control was so pervasive 
that the population was "atomized." While this same 
file predicted that Hitler would expand west before 
launching any blows against the USSR through Ukraine, 
concern over German intentions in Ukraine was 
persistent. See WO 208/1734, (5.8.40). 

After the invasion of Poland, and the announcement 
of the Molotov-Ribbentropp Pact (1939), British 
Strategists began considering whether the Ukrainians 
could be used to advance Britain's interests. AS Mr. 
R.M.A. Hankey of the Foreign Office observed, 
(26.1.40): 

Personally, I agree with the attitude (wait and 
see). If the Ukraine goes off at half cock, be- 
fore we are ready, the whole thing may fizzle 
out, or if it succeeds, the Germans will just 
take over the whole Ukraine. Unless I am wrong, 
we don't want a Ukrainian revolt before 1941 
Summer; then we will use it to down the Russians 
and Germans together. Meanwhile we can help the 
Poles and Ukrainians on tactfully towards an 
agreement, aS we are doing. 

I am against any guarantees myself. We 
tried that in 1920-1924 and could not enforce 


it. East Galicia is outside our beat and always 


will be. 
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With the war's end, FO officials became cynical 
and ironic in their comments on the Ukrainian 
Renericy Ss future,’ (eg. (F0371/31590, July 18, 1945). 
Thomas Brimelow minuted: 

Yes. Publicly, the troubles of the Ukrainians 
now reunited at last in their own state, are at 
an end. Any manifestations of discontent will in 
future beerthe work not of Ukrainian patriots, 
but of fascist brats, black reactionaries and 
enemies of the people. Thanks to the brotherly 
protection of the Great Russian people, this 
centuries-old problem has now found a complete 
and just solution, and the enclosed minutes. on 


past [indecipherable] can be consigned to the 


limbo of forgotten things. 


32. The Polish Embassy protested the proposed travel of 


a3". 


Wasyl Swystun to London, where he was slated to become 
Director of the Ukrainian National Information FO 
SV4)/ 24473; (June,1940). it ohne si lietleickacwm (that 
Swystun, although a leading member of the USRL, 
Maintained correspondence with Col. Konovalets, the 
OUN’s first leader. 

Accounts dealing with the Canadian Communist Party in- 
clude I. Avakumovic, (1975); L.R. Betcherman, (1981); 
NoePenner, (1977); D. Avery,(1979);" and’ lam Angus, 
(1981). The only specific discussion of the Ukrainian 


Canadian dimension of this question is found *“imacO.t2 
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Martynowych, (1976). A. Bilecki, W. Repka and M. Sago, 
(1972) present a sympathetic account of the Workers' 
Benevolent Association, (WBA). 

FO 371/26721, (16.1.41) discussed the possibility of 
establishing a "Ukrainian Centre" in Canada, 
independent of the indigenous Ukrainian population. It 
was to serve as a counter-foil to any "Quisling" regime 
the Axis Powers might try to establish among the 
Ukrainians under their control. Another reason they 
felt it was necessary to transplant Ukrainian emigres 
from France to Canada to do such political work was 
because, "All of the Ukrainian leaders in Canada may be 
considered as second rate people..." 

No action was taken on the proposal, possibly 
because the FO was never convinced that there was "much 
evidence" of Axis influence among the Ukrainians of 
North America. As one official minuted on a file cover: 
"I have not seen one [Ukrainian organization] which did 
not profess complete faith in the Allied vicotry." 
Ottawa's interest in Ukrainian Canadians, and plans to 
establish "some kind of a centre of information" to 
deal with them are mentioned in Kaye's letter to Tracy 
Philipps, PAC MG 30 E350, (14.8.40). 

On the concern within Ukrainian Canadian circles about 
the possibility of a repetition of the WW I internment 
operations, see PAC MG 30 £350, File 14, (25-3178 .2%) 


where M. Petrowsky mentions some UCC members' "fear of 
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the barbed wire fence." 
M. Marunchak, (1982::549-550) and PAC MG 28 v.9 vVol.1, 
O,.11.40). 
M. Marunchak, (1982:549-550). 
Vladimir J. Kaye (Kysilewsky) was born in 1896 in 
Western Ukraine. He earned his Ph.D. from the 
University of Vienna in 1924, subsequently emigrating 
moLCenada: ‘Prior to the outbreakrof WW IIiche*vran a 
Ukrainian Bureau in London, while continuing with his 
Studies. Several of his books on Ukrainians in Canada 
have become standard reference works. These are listed 
in the bibliography. His archives remain closed in the 
PAC (Ottawa). 
PAGY MGP30 SE350; (1188.40), Dr. Kaye to T. Philipps. On 
the need for Ukrainian Canadians to unite, Kaye wrote: 
"If they don't realize that [they must unite] events 
will pass over their head with all the consequences." 
Despite his role in bringing about the UCC, Kaye 
refused to become its first Secretary General (Kaye to 
Mehelipps, O1..6 #41). 
M. Marunchak, (1982:550-553), also PAC MG 30 E350, File 
4, (November,1940). On the UCC's need for continued 
attention and support, see PAC MG 30 H350'7 Volre2; 
O03. T24h). 

The Winnipeg Free Press carried a front page 
"NDE shOr, 


article about the formation of the UCC, petted 


One-One For All" (27.11.40). 
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Thegmemev sa Dr.) WasyloyKushnirc» (189321979) ewasta 
Ukrainian Catholic priest, President of the UCC and 
BUC, as well as a leading member of the UCRF. His 
personal papers remain unavailable. The Rev. S. Sawchuk 
was interviewed, (5.12.82). His extensive archival 
collection is also unavailable for research purposes. 
Brig Watson Kirkconnell, (1895-1977), was an 
authoritative student of Ukrainian literature, a 
peolific writer .on Ukrainian Canadian themes (see 
bibliography) a militant anti-communist, and later 
President of Acadia University in Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia. His papers have recently been catalogued and 
are now available for researchers at Acadia University. 
They were not examined. 

Prof. George Simpson, a member of the teaching 
staff at the University of Saskatchewan (Saskatoon), 
Specialized in East European. studies. Among his 
publications the Atlas on Ukraine was widely distribu- 
ted. His papers are on deposit with the archives of the 
University of Saskatchewan. A cursory review of these 
materials was made in April, 1984. 

For Tracy Philipps's "personal dossier" see PAC MG 
30 E350, Vols. 1 and 2 (undated). He apparently served 
in Italy, Africa, Palestine, Greece, Bulgaria, Turkey 


and Russia, at stages in his career, becoming Deputy 


Governor of British East Africa, as well as working 


with Lawrence of Arabia during WW 1. Between 1920 and 
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1923 he was the British Commissioner for South Russia 
under Dr. Nansen (Herbert Hoover was the American 
counterpart). Philipps also visited Ukraine during the 
Great Famine of 1932-33. Some of his interest in 
Ukrainian matters was likely the result of his having 
married the Ukrainian pianist, Lubka Kolessa. Philipps 
died in England in 1959. 

Danylo Skoropadsky and his aide, Dr. V. de 
Korostovetz, inquired at the FO with respect to 
Philipps' credentials. R. Makins replied on 29.1.41, 
(FO 371/26721) that Philipps "has no connexion with the 
FO and the press reports to which you refer are 
therefore quite unfounded." Postal Censorshp 
intercepted some of Skoropadsky's mail with UHO 
Pellowers i *iGanada®’.“such as Dr. T. Datskiw, (FO 
Sy / 26721) , Ndated’025.24iiy eoSkoropadsky*® urged .a fult 
investigation be made to determine on what authority 
Philipps was acting as an arbitrator of Ukrainian 
Canadian affairs. 

Whether Philipps was informed about such inquiries 
is unknown. Certainly, he had nothing positive to say 
about the Hetmantsi . For example, in PAC MG 30 E350, 
(30.6.41) he noted that: 

...the most suitable place for Korostovetz...to 
exercise his talents would be in internment. 
He also opined that the Hetman's followers in Canada 


were "to put it mildly, very unCanadian." Both he and 
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Prof. Kirkconnell seemed to have feared that the 
Hetmantsi would be the first to "bolt" from the UCC 
unless they were carefully watched. UHO was described 
as being an Organization that "draws Ukrainian 
Canadians’ back to the pohittea] intrigues of 
continental Europe." 

Philipps' basic tenets are recorded in several 
documents, for example, see PAC MG 30 E350, (Memorandum 
For the Deputy Minister and For the Committee). This 
same file contains such other relevant documents as his 
letter to Sir Gerald Campbell, (14.3.41); his thoughts 
on "Hemisphere Defence" (9.5.41) and his observations 
on the status of the Ukrainians in North America 
(28856441/28.6441). 

PACGMGS30 °E35072(2709.41) 

PAC MG 30 E350, (November-December,1941). This 
Paragraph is found on page 5 of a report titled 
"Subject: Tour in Western Canada, (File 16). 

In File 19, see the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of National War Services' letter to Philipps 
congratulating him on his work with the Ukrainians In 
partyrrtrnoted: 

You did a very excellent job for us...and you 
were largely instrumental in having a Canadian 
Ukrainian Committee created in Winnipeg. The 


Committee is representative of every element in 


the Ukrainian population in Canada. 1 believe 
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this is the first time in the history of this 
country when they all got together in one 
Gnganazatione<.." M15 .4 41), 

Kaye wrote to Philipps to commend him - 

".-eyou at last succeeded in getting them to 
Dur yethéeshatchet...") (1.6341). 
Philipps' subsequent efforts require analysis. 
Some of the more pertinent documentation is as 
BOMLOwS MePACEMG 30.6350, ~ ¢25. 2640) se 24a07 41): 
mon. 429 e O2526:42)s 26. 12240) be (1496 (839 4 
C2 O, 48) ca seh C2 209',43) 093 (2399483) ; and 
(30.9.43). In his “Report on the Reorganization 
of the Nationalities Branch, Department of 
National War Services" (PAC RG 26, Vol. 13, 
dated 12.6.44 ) Philipps outlined how opposition 
to his efforts in Canada had affected his plans. 
This took a toll on men like Kaye. PAC MG 30 
E350, contains Philipps" reference to ‘the 
former's breakdown and withdrawal from service, 
1am.0;. 43)", 

Philipps was himself purged from the 
Service of the Canadian government, largely 
through the efforts of John Grierson of the 
Wartime Information Board (now the National Film 
Board). See the former's condemnatory descrip- 
30%E350; 


tion of Philipps' work in PAC MG 
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PPA 1327240 ,0(12,10.41)% 
DEA 2514-40C% (sie Ded4 1)» PAC RG 26te.VOl., 1, 
ti? 9 4.277 10390 .42) eand (PAC \MG )E350, (22.5.43) are 
relevant. PAC MG 30 E350, (17.12.41) contains a letter 
from RoRk Ta pty the Director of Criminal 
Investigations, in which The Ukrainian Society For 
Aiding The Fatherland is described as "...truly...a 
front organization of the Communists, operating in the 
Ukrainan-speaking field." The Constitution of the 
Ukrainian Association To Aid The Fatherland was dated 
July 26, 1941, and signed by Michael Mutzak and Anthony 
Holowchak. 
See PAC RG 26, Vol. 9, (22.1.42). The DEA's Norman 
Robertson wrote to Prof. Simpson: 
The "uncle" to whom the translator refers has 
apparently very strong feelings about the 
Canadian Ukrainian Committee, although, as Il 
think you will agree, the story is not without 
humour. 
See the UNF protest to the Minister of Justice in 
Ottawa, (18.10.42), PAC MG 30 E350, and Dr. Kaye's 
Met tere toe Ti Phidippssyed 23% 10242) 
BOLI 1786974 wi 155 543 
W. Burianyk's letter to Prof. Simpson, (366.420hin PAC 
MG 30 E350. The pro-communist movements’ anti-UCC 
campaign is also discussed in DEA 3846-A-40-C, 
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PAC MG 30 E350, (29.7.41) contains some of Special 
Constable, (RCMP), Michael Petrowsky's reports. 

PAC MG 30 E350, File 6, (May,1941). 

Be NG 3088350 70.13 011542) pi dudge “afsCi anDavis) Deputy 
Minister to Major General L.R. LaFleche regarding the 
Committee on Co-Operation in Canadian Citizenship. PAC 
MG 30 E350, (8.7.43) contains Mr. J.W. DaFoe's (Editor 
of the Winnipeg Free Press) letter to T. Philipps. 

M. Marunchak, (1982:558-559). PAC RG 26 Woods 1, 
iain. 4i)yo Ncontains» a> letter from the WNFbs eToronto 
Branch which reported to Prof. Kirkconnell that 99% of 
its 600 members had already purchased war bonds. 
Anthony Hlynka, (1905-1957), was M.P., (Social Credit) 
for Vegreville, Alberta, and the second Ukrainian 
Canadian to be elected to Parliament. See S. Hlynka, 
(1982). The relevant letters appear in the Edmonton 


Bul Tebin, «(6-74 3.42). 


. Peter Lazarowich was a USRL supporter, a lawyer, and 


also active in the UCC. His retort is found in’ the 
Edmonton Bulletin, (9.3.42). 

For another declaration of Ukrainian Canadian loyalty 
to the British Commonwealth, see the Edmonton Journal, 
(27.3.39) in which Mr. M. Dorosh of the UNF declared 
that 200,000 Ukrainians were "ready to firghien for 
Britain." Lazarowich stressed this point again, as was 
noted in the Edmonton Bulletin (18.5.39);, page 11. “Bven 


the ULFTA pledged it support of the Dominion (see the 
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Edmonton Bulletin (25.5.39), page 10). It issued a 
Statement which read, in part, 
Events during the past few weeks demonstrated 
the need for unity of the Canadian people in 
order to preserve their democratic rights and 
institutions. To maintain this unity has been 
Onepof the eprencipal eatasks of. .the Ukrainian 
Labour Farmer Temple Association. 

We endorse the action taken against Nazi 
and pro-Nazi organizations and individuals as 
fifth column and subversive elements...But it is 
shocking and tragic to learn that there are cer- 
tain elements in this country who are trying to 
cover up their shaded past of pro-Naziism by 
insinuations and direct attacks upon the ULFTA 
in certain localities as a pro-Nazi 
Organization. 

We categorically declare that our 
Organization, being cubvural in character 
only,[sic!] has made its position very clear by 
being always progressive, anti-Fascist and 
anti-Nazi. Therefore, we consider that any move 
to atack our association...is a direct 
Sevempt ersto create disunity and disruption 
among the Ukrainian people of Canada, especially 
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As an educational and cultural organization 
of the Canadian Ukrainians we stand shoulder to 
shoulder with all freedom-loving Canadians in 
common desire to maintain democratic freedom, 
equality and justice for all the people. 
Beye Luciuks® (1983). 
Philipps wrote about Panchuk o ..anhe is not a 
politically minded persons and for this you will like 
and appreciate him...". The British were reasonably 
well informed about his background. FO 371/36974, 
(15.9.43) discusses his education at the P. Mohyla 
Institute in Saskatoon, described as being: 
...the training ground for most of the Ukrainian 
intellectuals in Canada. 
As for a self-description of his own role, Panchuk's 
diary entry on the 3.9.44 noted: 
I like the work I have always done and my father 
G@id Wheforetimes® the/oworke foronthe Ukrainian 
people. 
W. R. Petryshyn, (1980). 
See also "How It Happened", (7.1.43) and "The Story of 
the Ukrainian Bureau in London, England," 
(October, 1949). 
Panchuk diary, (14.12.42). 
Johnny Yuzyk to Panchuk, (29.1.45.). 


Proceedings of the first All-Canadian National 


Ukrainian Canadian Congress, Winnipeg, June 22-24, 
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1943. 
Panchuk to Messrs. Kohut, Wojcichowski and Hewus, 
(29.7.44) made clear that UCSA “had been permitted and 
approved by the Canadian military authorities." Other 
correspondence reveals the gradual introduction into 
UCSA's operations of Canadian-spawned antagonisms. See, 
for example, L.  Wojchichowsky to Panchuk, (30.6.44); 
Panehuk to’ Ann» Crapleve, .(20.8:44):.>\Pse- Worobetz to 
Panchuk, (SR5a4 Sie Panchuk to A.J. Yaremovich, 
W245) Panchuketoadio Yuazyken 628.2545)¢ )4Ukrabnian 
Canadian Ex-Servicemens' Committee ae) Panchuk, 
(e745) s Panchuk to#this Committeeje(148.45/7211645). 
On the difficulties UCVA was experiencing in Canada see 
Renenukeoelettersrofs (10.5e46) e014. 0245). (2425845). 
A telling account of how the UCC regarded UCVA was made 
by Captain John Karasevich in a letter sent to Panchuk, 
(2b nia47 ):: 
All Organizations of UCC are strongly on guard 
ecainsteathe UCVAwe(takingiethewacredi tmionrthe 
solution of the refugee problem... 
while: 
y. srumours are floatung = saround that UCVA was 
going to become just another political group in 
Canada and this is certainly not desired by the 
existing organizations. 
Deevuzyk wrotes (17.7647)5 
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well meaning people are going to keep you in 
Europe indefinitely (sort of in storage) because 
they are afraid of youthful leadership; they 
have certainly done nothing to help UCVA become 
a real organization and the only man who can 
help us build UCVA up and that is you, they feel 
that the best move is to keep you in Europe 
(semtmofroutuofm/the/ way)...the older leaders 
hate to see you getting so popular and also 
powerful...I'd hate to see you get the old run 
around by some of our scheming friends. 
Panchuk diary, (15.4.45). In a letter he wrote to Dr. 
Walter Gallan, (UUARC) on June 10, 1945, "The Situation 
With Regard To Ukrainian Refugees," Panchuk noted: 
A very large percentage [of the Ukrainian DPs] 
have lost, are losing and will continue to loose 
their identity as Ukrainians... Nothing is done 
ineUkrainian for ‘themstit tis: as hrf cthere cwere mo 
Such people. Yet they are the greatest majority 
of the forced slave labour that are now 
refugees. 
What was required, suggested Panchuk, was mobilization 
of the Ukrainians in North America, to provide these 
DPs with adequate representation by "somebody who is 


not forever trying to make them into Poles or. into 


Russians or into Hungarians or Romanians, but who will 


a ° . " 
just leave them for what they are ~ Ukrainians. 
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It was the "duty" Panchuk pronounced, for Ukrainians in 

Canada and the USA to dispatch "missionaries" to help 

save the DPs. 

DEAY 2514-40 ,°(10.6.45) % 

Ebid: 

Interview with M. Lucyk, (15.3.82). 

PAC MG 28 v.9, Vol.15, (10.6.45). 

The Edmonton Journal, (7.2.45). 

Interview with P. Worobetz, (21.8.83). 

UCSA Padre's Hour, London, England, (25.11.45). 

"Statement Submitted By B.Panchuk In Connection With 

Administrative and Financial Statement of CURB," 

(undated). This memorandum noted that: 
[I] always felt that the CURB was merely a 
continuation of the UCSA. The premises were the 
Same, the assets were common, and the staff and 
personnel were almost identical. I bore common 
responsibility for both the UCSA of which I was 
President and for the CURB of which I have been 
appointed Director. 

The British view on CURB can be found in FO 371/66355, 

eos 4a 7)e 


We take quite a good view of CURB, which has 


very influential friends in Canada and 


elsewhere. Although it is anti-Soviet, it is not 


blabantiy aso scands: sof far. asiwe are aware, it 


confines Vitis activities to relief and 
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resettlement. 
Despite this positive description, the FO was unwilling 
por Officirally recognize ‘CURB, (F0° 3717567117225 "2046). 
There was no objection however, to allowing CURB to 
exist. 
PAC MG 28 v.9 Vol.7, (1.6.46) contains the Report and 
Outline of the Achievements of the Ukrainian Canadian 
Relief Fund for the period February 15, 1945 to June 1, 
1946. 
Proceedings of the second All-Canadian National 
Congress of Ukrainian Canadians Congress, June 4-6, 
1946, Toronto. 
BBAG2514=40C). (1505945). 
PEAC2514-40% (15571044). 
DEA 2514-40, (October,1944). DEA 2514-40C, (30.5.45) 
notes that the Soviet Ambassador to Canada, Zaroubin, 
expressed the view that the UCRF's existence was con- 
sidered a "question of particular (political) 
Significance." 
PAC MG 28 v.9 Vol. 9, (1.6.46). 
DEAS2see-—40e)% (15.5V45)" 
DEA 82-96-40, (22.12.45). 
Lbid* 
Interviews with S.W. Frolick, (1.7.81/10.1.83/ 14.12.83 
to O42 56874. 1.84 to 6.1.84). A complete 


autobiographical account of Frolick's story 15 CuUrrent= 


ly in preparation. Upon completion it will form part of 
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the MHSO’s Ethnocultural Voices series (Edited and with 
an introduction by L. Luciuk. For 1985). 
According to Panchuk's records, Frolick began working 
with CURB from its inception, and "actioned" much of 
the real work throughout the balance of 1945 (except 
December, when Frolick was on the continent). He became 
a full-time, salaried employee on January 1, 1946, 
confirmed in a cablegram sent by Rev. Kushnir to 
Prolick;sFebrudry 6, 1946. 
For additional material see PAC MG 28 v.9, Vol.14, 
(2009.45). 
GO8371/56791,° (8.3.46) and DEA’ -8296-40C,.1(9:8246)+. in 
which the Acting High Commissioner for Canada in London 
wrote to the Secretary of State (DEA) that: 
-.-the UCC representatives in London had not 
been without influence on recent developments in 
UK policy towards Ukrainians in the British 
zone." The Ukrainian Canadians were also 
described as being "understanding and sensible." 
Another message, in DEA 82-96-40, (26.8.46) 
noted that the FO had been asked by the Canadian 
government whether they required any restraints 
to be imposed on the UCC. The British declined 
the offer, but welcomed the Acting High 
Commissioner's suggestion that the UCC's role be 


discussed in Canada: 


...80 that if opportunities should arise 
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the Canadian authorities might be able 

to advise the influential Ukrainians in 

Canada that the best way to help those 

Ukrainians who are still left in Germany 

was to behave reasonably and not force 

the British authorities into a_ position 

whitch make="it %diffieult “for %them'to 

help. 
DEA 82-96-40, (20.3.46), H.H.Wrong to Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King. 
Ibid. 
Andrew Zaharychuk was a Ukrainian Catholic teacher, a 
leading member of the UHO, prior to which he was a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Command of the Sitch Organization 
(1927), headquarted in Winnipeg. He later became a mem- 
ber of the UCC and UCRF executives. 
A.Zaharychuk to S.W.Frolick and G. Panchuk, (20.9.46). 
George Kluchewsky was a student of theology in 
Edinburgh just prior to WW II, having arrived there 
from Western Ukraine. Early in 1946 he agreed to act as 
CURB's Honourary Treasurer. 
See, Canadian Relief Mission To Ukrainian Refugees and 
DPs in Europe (undated). 
Panchuk wrote to Lieut. Col. Frost, Commissioner of the 
Canadian Red Cross in London, as early as May of 1946 
that he had been offered, effective on the date of his 


discharge from the RCAF (20.6.46), an overseas posting 
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as UCRF's Field Representative. 
Panchuk described this opportunity in letters to Kaye, 
(21.9.46); Kaye and Davidovich, (27.9.46); Hlynka, 
(28.9.46) and Tracy Philipps, (28.9.46). 
Apparently what persuaded him to return to CURB were 
the promises UCVA was given by the UCC at a 
"historical" meeting held on September 10, 1946 (no 
copies of the memorandum issued on this date have 
Survived). 
At that gathering, UCVA presented the UCC with its 
"Renaissance Plan" which was to revive “our life in 
Canada." UCC did not live up to the promises it appar- 
ently made on this occasion. 

For more on the CRM see DEA 6980-GR-40, (1.10.46). 
Rev. Kushniraito Frolick;» (15010.46)seeAccordrng to 
Frolick's account he was not given his dismissal notice 
Weti ds) 23) 14046Ppanwell taftersethexiParis!.mééting and 
despite the fact that Panchuk had known of this devel- 
Opment for nearly 6 weeks. 
Panchuk to the UCC, (19.10.46). 
A. Zaharychuk to Panchuk, (18.10.46). 
Panchuk to the UCC, (20.10.46). 
T. Datskiw to Panchuk, (28.10.46). See also the letter 
sent by Private J. Ratushniak to Panchuk, (26.6.46) in 
which Dmytro Dontsov's continued residence at 218 


Sussex Gardens was protested. For related letters see 


Panchuk to the UCC, (17.10.46) and Zaharychuk to 
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Panchuk (24.10.46). 

Dr. Theodore Datskiw was a Ukrainian Catholic who 
served aS an editor for several Ukrainian Canadian 
newspapers, and waS a leading member of the UHO. He 
also an executive member of the UCC. 

O. Tarnavsky, (1971) and M. Kuropas,(1983) describe 
UUARC operations. 

Protocol, 3rd Conference of Representatives of the 
Ukrainian Relief Committees of Europe and North America 
(Pauvs;ons0<10.46>ytoma3it1.46).c\RromotheaSeWeeFrolick 
Collection. 

On October 14th, 1946 Panchuk advised the UCC that 
Frolick was refusing to accept the CRM's authority, on 
the grounds that he had no official instructions from 
the UCC. See also Panchuk's report "Meeting of the 
Relief Team," (18.10.46), his memo to the UCC and UCRF, 
(30.11.46) and Panchuk to P. Smylski, (1.1.47). 

Frolirek retorted to the accusations levelled 
against him, first by sending a 6 page letter to UCRF 
and UUARC, (17.10.46). Panchuk's suggestion that there 
were problems with the CURB accounts was dealt with in 
this letter (see also G. Kluchevsky to CURB, 9.3.47). 

The anger Frolick felt towards those who had 
treated him in this "highly insulting" manner is 
Captured in one paragraph of this letter: 

I must congratulate you on your truly Ukrainian 
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truthfullness , honesty and fairness. There is 
pusthnothing likevit. 
He replied to Panchuk in a similar tone, (30e12646), 
after arriving back in Canada: 

so that is how you keep your part of a 
gentlemans' agreement? Just before I departed 
from London you thought of a way of gagging me 
and preventing me from telling the people over 
here a few facts which would serve as 
eye-openers, by making out that you have never 
done any wrong to me and do not intend to, that 
we should let by-gones' be by-gones, bury the 
hatchet and be friends "for the good of the 
cause." What perfidity! No sooner did I return 
Chaney you ystart' your poisoned-dart-shooting, 
Gtavingy a kndfeilinto imycbackgmannthestorm of 
your famous auditing report! A masterful bit of 
intrigue executed by an expert! You do not 
openly accuse anyone of embezzling Bureau funds, 
for you might get into trouble doing that, but 
make sure that the artfully concealed accusation 
sinks into every readers’ mind, by the cunning 
use of phrases such as "discrepancies," etc. 
Although, as you admit,the auditing 1s not com- 


plete, you cannot wait to thrust home the 


dagger! You do all this well knowing that not a 


penny of the Bureau's money, to the best of our 
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knowledge, was appropriated by 


Kluchevsky, myself or any other 


assistants. On the contrary if not 


oo3 


either 


of 


my 


all then 


certainly most of my own money was spent in or 


for the Bureau a fact of which I have 


you are well aware of. 


I just wanted to let you know’ two 


Firstly, that I am fully aware 


manipulations and reason behind 


no doubt 


things. 


Of ahyour 


rey and 


secondly, that although I haven't said anything 


yet, I might loose self-control and let out a 
few truthful facts - not fabricated lies and 
unSavory inSinuations, but facts. I'm just 


bidding my time, waiting for your next move, 


BuoObably Styour =>). final “anc -report “yon 


the 


auditing,’ and if it is the same mud-slinging 


device as the letter already received 
have no alternative but to forget 


gentlemans' agreement of a truce broken 


BY shall 


the 


by you 


already, and tell the public what I know. Let 


there be no doubt - I know plenty and can 


the ear of the public. 


Panchuk to Kaye ,(28.11.46). 


The Evening Telegram, Toronto, (1.5.46), 


Canada For Kin Fearing Moscow Ukrainians' 


reach 


"Haven In 


Humble Plea." 


The Senate of Canada, Proceedings of the Standing 


Committee on Immigration and Labour, 


May 29, 


1946, 
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Ottawa. 

The pro-communist reaction to the UCC's efforts 
can be seen in articles such as the one which appeared 
in Ukrainian Life (Toronto) on 19.6.47 titled "Kushnir 
Defames the Ukrainians of Canada." (page 1). 

Pnecerview with'Jee Solomons 6 (30.11%82)4 

PAC MG 30 5350, (€29.5.46). 

"Notes On Immigration of Ukrainian Refugees and DPs to 
Canada," (8.10.46). Panchuk repeated much the same de- 
scription in the CURB publication, <i? s12.46), 
Memoranda On the "Divisia Halychyna." A Total of About 
9,000 Surrendered Enemy Personnel Now In Rimini, Italy. 
PanchukttorKarasevich) © 02 192.46)% 

"Report on An Interview With Sir George Rendell, Deputy 
to Mr. Hector McNeill, who handles Refugee Problems as 
far as cae British Government is Concerned." See also 
"Report on a Conference With British Foreign Office," 
(ies 11.26)? eSndve"Report OncalVisitatorthes War! Office,” 
C2,.25-469% 

The gist of these discussions was that Ukrainian 
Canadians should calm the DPs, and especially silence 
the "extreme nationalists." Sir George was also 
concerned about "the danger of Ukrainians from overseas 
encouraging the Ukrainians in Europe to work for the 
establishment of a sovereign Ukrainian state, which was 
quite impracticable, and of course could only be cre- 


ated by armed intervention." 
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After these deliberations with the British, the 

CRM reported back to Canada that it had met with Norman 
Robertson, at "Canada House" finding that he had now 
"warmed considerably" to the "principle of helping 
memmgees..” (This) thes ,CRM®. idiréctly attributed to 
conversations Robertson had with Sir George, (4.12.46). 
Panchuk to Karasevich, (21.12.46). 
BO0ee 71/66609, 1 63 0a 12246) O8"Division Cof@Ukrainaine DP 
Camp Lysenko at Hannover, Germany into Greek Catholic 
and Greek Orthodox." 
Panchuk suggested that those responsible for promoting 
the friction gained the following advantages: 

1. One more camp dissolved, dismembered or sadly 

weakened and depleted, therefore less threat. 

2. A few more thousand DPs further disgusted 

with the life of DP camps, therefore 

encouragement to "volunteer" for repatriation. 

3. "Rift" between 2 religious groups will be 

strengthened. 

4. "Rift" bound to have its "beneficial" effects 

on many other camps. 

5. "Rift" impact on Ukrainians elsewhere, helps 

(it is hoped) to break down their interest in 

the Relief effort. 


6. Catholic versus Protestant struggle 


exacerbated. 


7. Helps to implicate the Vatican which is also 
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their purpose. 
or Further helps to weaken Greek Catholic 


entiseh? 


moo. Panchuk to Yaremovich, -610:3%47):. 


06. 


nO]. 


Banchukito BisPhbhipps 24( 19 410.47): 

Panchuk  (3bat2i47)o to "Alb. Concerned". notedov ithe 
transfer of reSponsibilities for Ukrainians in Great 
Britain from CURB to the AUGB and that CURB's Director 
from that date would be Anthony J. Yaremovich. See also 
ms U/ATAGSE!, ~ 623 21248 )a 

Panchuk commented on the reasons for this change 

in a letter to Lazarovich, (4.10.48). 

| Kaye wasS concerned about whether Panchuk could 
keep the DPs in: Britain s"out cofirpoliticsa’ sIf not, ethey 
maeghtanpuse “PAN foretherr politicalspurposes’.4 See Kaye 
to ePhithi pps, a¢7 «3. 48). 

The reasons why Panchuk left the CRM to join the 
AUGB, and eventually become its President, are complex. 
He was annoyed with the UCC for having left the CRM 
without any firm plan ( 22.8.48) which precipitated 
nearly a year of quarrelling with the American 
Ukrainians over the breakdown of responsibilities in 
their joint relief work. The matter seems to have come 
fOela theadsewith ‘»Panchuk-:s | ylettern to W. Gallan, 


(14.5.47). The ensuing row created ill will between the 


UCRF and UUARC, and a number of abrasive letters were 


exchanged. See Panchuk to John Panchuk , (March, 1947), 
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Gallan to Panchuk, (25.4.47) in PAC MG 28 v.9, Vol. 15, 
Panchuk to the UCC, (2.5.47), in PAC MG 28 v.9, vol. 
15, Panchuk to Rev. S. Sawchuk, (9.5.47), Panchuk to 
UUARC, (10.5.47), Gallan to Panchuk, (23.6.47), Panchuk 
to Prof. Simpson, (26.6.47), Zaharychuk to Panchuk, 
(4.7.47), Panchuk to A. Crapleve and A. Yaremovich, 
(17.7.47), Panchuk to Rev. Kushnir and John Panchuk, 
(24.7.47) and Panchuk to Gallan, (24.7.47). 

The letter of 2.5.47, (PAC MG 28 v.9 Vol.15) made clear 
that the CRM represented "only the UCC and the UCRF. 
The Bureau in London is also strictly a Canadian bureau 
sponsored and operated by the Ukrainians of Canada 
only?* 

The CRM's members all returned to Canada by early 
September,1947 (Panchuk to P. Wenger, 8.9.47). After 
discussions here, Panchuk returned to the UK with what 
he thought were clear instructions on how to 
collaborate with UUARC representatives. In early 
November, 1947 he met Mr. Smook in Frankfurt, 
(7-8.11.47). The arrangements he then made did not meet 
with the UCC or UCRF's approval, (J. W. Arsenych and A. 
Mandryka to Panchuk, 18.11.47). Shortly thereafter 
Yaremovich and Crapleve were dispatched to London, as 
Field Representatives directly responsible to the UCRF, 
and not under Panchuk's control, (1.11.47 and 3.11.47). 


Panchuk's annoyance, (28.11.47) was expressed in sever- 


al letters he wrote at the time (e.g. Panchuk to 
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Philipps, 28.11.47). 
Accordingly he tendered his resignation (27.11.47), 
which waS accepted by Kushnir, (5.12.47). The matter 
was subSequently discussed (Panchuk to Karasevich, 
2012.47 .and ©5.12.47)° and» Panchuk to -John Panchuk, 
(5.12.47) but the resignation was not withdrawn. 
A major reason Panchuk left, he wrote to Philipps, was 
due to the divergence of opinion over the role 
Ukrainian Canadians should play amongst the European 
Voluntary Workers (EVWs) being settled in Great Britain 
Gitod2247)? Panchuk favoured, assconcerted lteffornt; 
arguing (e.g. Panchuk to G. Luckyj, 2.11.47) that: 
Without doubt, England is an important "base," 
much more so than Canada (something I haven't 
quite been able to sell to our people in Canada) 
and our work there must be soundly and firmly 
established. 
He repeated much the same belief to Kaye, bie h2 247 ).3 
While Panchuk promised to help Yaremovich with CURB, 
(12.12.47), difficulties soon arose between them over 
the question of CURB's relations with the AUGB , as 
Yaremovich reported to  Kushnir, po el2.4 tbat inthe 
situation further deteriorated, as evidenced in Panchuk 
to Yaremovich, (9.9.48), Yaremovich to Panchuk, 
(26.8.48), Mandryka to the AUGB, (3.11.48) and G. 


Salsky to Yaremovich, (10.11.48). 
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This situation had much to do with CURB's demise, 
as Bill Byblow wrote to G. Salsky, (Executive Director, 
AUGB) on 8.11.48. Panchuk had apparently transferred 
some CURB funds into the AUGB's coffers to help the 
latter organization get established. This withdrawal, 
it was claimed, had weakened CURB. 

A Liquidation Commission was established on 
November 11, 1948. Ann Crapleve was its Chairman, 
assisted by Danylo Skoropadsky . It held several 
meetings, the first on 23.11.48 and arranged for the 
disposal of remaining CURB assets. As Byblow informed 
the AUGB on 9.12.48, CURB officially transferred its 
offices to Bielefeld in the British Zone of Germany 
with effect from December 11, 1948. The name was also 
changed from the CURB to the UCRF. 

Annoyed by this course of events, Yaremovich left for 
Canada. Karasevich offerred the post to Panchuk, 
(18.9.48) but the latter declined. Consequently, Ann 
Crapelve became Director of the UCRF's operations on 
the continent, until April 1, 1949, when Mr.and Mrs. E. 
Wasylyshen arrived. 

The Wasylyshens, ably assisted by Crapleve, continued 
distributing relief supplies from Canada, and helping 
Ukrainian DPS~ with the emigration process for 
approximately a year. Reports drafted by them for the 
UCRF include dispatches on the following dates 


(7.3.49),  (16.3.49),(28.3.49),( 10.4.49),(28.4.49), 
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mi iemes0)) 0301950) , (2842250) F010ne< 50)y40845e50)4 
Their final report was drafted after they got back to 
their home in Winnipeg, (2.10.50). A few letters 
subsequently sent to Ann Crapleve, (who had resumed the 
post of Director of UCRF operations) have survived, 
e.g.(23.10.50). Crapleve was to remain at this post 
until 1951, when all Ukrainian Canadian relief and 
refugee resettlement operations completely ceased. 
Panchuk wrote extensively about the coup d'etat in the 
AUGB. For example, see his letters to A. Crapleve, 
(15.3.49), Messrs. Frerre, Cholmeley and Nicholson, 
(16.3.49), the AUGB, (1.4.49), Kaye, (16.4.49), Captain 
Frank Hasson, (3.6.49), P. Wenger, (6.7.49), J. Choma, 
M2287 .49), pi) Philipps, (2,11149)4.49W.. ezGabtany 
(28110.50)eand Ss Wytwytskyy°(27:10050). 
Inehiis@letterotoe Craplevey bhed listede ithe following 
reasons for his defeat: 

On the whole it was the work of those who: 

(a)Oppose the Ukrainian National Council. 

(b)Have a personal dislike for Panchuk. 

(c)Support Catholics against Orthodox (or vice 

versa). 

(d)Have other political interests. 

(e)Are inspired by foreign agents, both 

communist and others. 

(£)Are devoted to the cause of keeping 


Ukrainians separated and dis-organized so as to 
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make them weak and are further devoted to the 
cause of creating doubt and suspicion among the 
British people with regard to the quality of the 
foreign workers. 
In his letter to Kaye, Panchuk further elaborated on 
these themes, adding that he was also accused of being 
Ttooe prosBritish"- sand "not doing enough for: the UPA" 
by those who "worked, while we slept peacefully." 
Ukrainian Canadians were repulsed by the turn of events 
overseas, and condemnatory of the "plotters." For exam- 
ple, seennGs Sabsky” ton Gihebuckyj, @05¢38.49)re Ex 
Wasylyshen to the UCC, (23,3.49), found in PAC MG 28 
v.9 Vol. 16, and E. Wasylyshen to the UCRF, (10.4.49). 
Kaye, (12.4.49) and P. Wenger, (20.4.49) expressed 
their sympathies, while worrying about whether a simi- 
lar process would soon take hold in Canada. 
The FO also noticed, FO 371/77586, (15.4.49), in which 
the following observation is recorded: 
It seems likely that the "pure" Ukrainians 
resented the domination of the Association by 
"foreigners" such as Panchuk...[and] felt able 
to assert their independence now thatectheyrcgare 
firmly established and not dependent on Canadian 
advice and support. As the Association is the 
only officially recognized Ukrainian body in the 
Umiandvashit: raenoUnrpolicy ito avoid supporting 


break-away organizations, it would probably be 
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just as well if we quietly dropped Mr.Panchuk. 

After being overthrown Panchuk formed a Ukrainian 
Bureau whose platform included recognition of the 
Ukrainian National Council, (12.3.49). The Memorandum 
and Articles of Association - Ukrainian Bureau were 
readied by the 16.4.49, and its headquarters were 
listed as 64 Ridgmont Gardens, London. Intriguingly, 
Panchuk seems to have reverted back to his Ukrainian 
Canadian background when creating these new groups. For 
example, he established the framework for "Ukrainian 
Self Reliance Groups" in the U.K., which were to 
formally register with his bureau, whose purpose was 
akin to that of the UCC in Canada. These Ukrainian 
groups were also encouraged to promote the formation of 
"ANGLO-UKRAINIAN CLUBS" which would help integrate 
their members into British society. Panchuk himself was 
to preside over all, rather like the Rev. Kushnir did 
in Canada. His executive officer at this time was 
George Salsky. 

Once he had this new structure in place (a Federation 
of Ukrainians in Great Britain, FUGB, was also formed; 
it was a relatively small group, composed largely of 
OUNS supporters and Eastern Ukrainians or Orthodox 
believers), Panchuk began trying to undermine the 
AUGB's authority (e.g. 24110 49 andnded233a51 Mpnwhi se 
building up his own Bureau's legitimacy. For example, 


as of 1.9.50 the Bureau was re-organized and became the 
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official European Office of the UCC (March,1951). 
Unfortunately for him, adequate financial aid was not 
forthcoming from Winnipeg, so he was forced to abandon 
his plans and move back to Canada, (PAC MG 31 D69, 
18.4.50). Even before he had done so, however, the AUGB 
was mustering a counter-attack to his allegations, and 
even making a few of its own (e.g. "Communication 
Regarding The Matter of G.R.B. Panchuk From the AUGB 
Executive," (28.6.49), in Ukrainian Thought, (London). 
It was suggested, for example, that Panchuk had 
accepted "commissions" for helping Ukrainian DPs 
emigrate to Canada, (5.7.51), a report that was later 
reprinted in Homin Ukrainy . 
As one British specialist on Ukrainian affairs, Mrs. 
Miller, pointed out, the reasons Panchuk fell into 
disfavour had much to do with: 

See@hastoLiberal! views#ihe is strongly opposed to 

extremists such as Stetsko and B) because he 

consistently put the interests of Britain and 

the British Commonwealth before his allegiance 

to Ukrainian nationalists. 
Panchuk to T. Philipps, (19.11.47). 


A.d.Yaremovich, "Report on a Tour of the American and 


French Zones of Germany, the French Zone of Austria, 


and a Brief Visit to British and American Zones of 
Austria," (30.6.47). Yaremovich made the point that: 


In some camps political activity is very intense 
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and causes considerable friction among the mem- 
bers. Some blame for this can be placed upon the 
leaders of the respective political groups, but 
probably one of the chief reasons for the 
activity is the fact that at the moment the 
opportunities for resettlement are very limited. 

Ibid. 

Yaremovich to Mr. H.W. Herridge, M.P., (Ottawa), on 

24.6.48, (PAC MG 28 v.9, Vol.15). 

Interviews with Ann Smith (Crapleve),(20.5.82) and 

029%11.82).. 

A. Crapleve, "Report on the US Area of Control Germany 

As Submitted by A. Crapleve, Period April to 31 July, 

1Otg oe ( 2909547). 

hbid. 

hbid. 

Crapleve to UCRF, (31.1.48). 

Crapleve to UCRF, (9.1.48). 

Panchuk to Miss Hanson, Ministry of Labour, London, 

(30.4.49). 

E. Wasylyshen to the UCC, PAC MG ASGiveotvod.167 
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CHAPTER FIVE - THE DP CAMP ENVIRONMENT: PATTERNS AND 
PROCESSES 
Nobody ever forgets the lager. 


Anonymous 


Introduction 

During, and immediately aiterdiWorldoiWart igliheia 
formidable population displacement took place. Over 30 
million European refugees were left homeless in the war's 
aftermath.' Estimates of the total number of Ukrainians vary 
between 2.5 and 3.0 million. Most of these were persons 
press-ganged or recruited into the war labour of the Third 
Reich. Even after forcible repatriation had more’ than 
decimated this population, some 250,000 Ukrainians were left 
in the DP camps of Western Europe (Stebelsky, 1983). From 
this residual group most of the Ukrainians who were admitted 
to Canada were drawn.? 

Understanding how particular changes in population dis- 
tribution can affect the human organization of space 
requires establishing the volume, duration and direction of 
€@ population's movement, determining the attributescof the 
Migrants and analyzing what attribute changes occur as a 
consequence of the populations' mobility and introduction 
into different environments. 


Accordingly, this chapter is divided into several 


sections which present answers to what are considered to be 
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the basic questions traditionally associated with geographic 
studies of migration phenomena. Such questions include: Who 
were the refugees described as Ukrainians? How many 
Ukrainian refugees were there? What spatial patterns charac- 
terized their distribution throughout Western Europe, and 
how did these change through time? What were the 
consequences of their involuntary displacement and introduc- 
tion into the DP camp environment? What directions did their 
Onward movement asSume and why? What spatial pattern did 
their relocation in Canada assume and why? And finally what 
Were; the political and social ramifications of this 
population redistribution on the Ukrainian nationalists 
within the refugee camps and on the receiving Ukrainian 
Canadian communities? 

In providing replies to these questions, both official 
sources of information and data derived from this study's 


Survey questionnaire will be utilized. 


Identifying Ukrainians Among The DPs 

Aseditficult as it may be to believe, the very exist- 
ence of Ukrainians as a distinct ethnic or nationality group 
WaS vigorously debated during most of the immediate post-war 
period. The matter was raised as early as January of 1945, 
and continued to be at issue well into 1949. Even after the 
AUGB had been formally incorporated in England, the British 
Home Office (HQ) distributed a circular which noted: 


° - ~ " 
Under no circumstances will the word "Ukrainian" be 
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entered [on registration certificates of aliens 

claiming to be of Ukrainian origin.]? 

Such individuals were to be listed as of "Uncertain" ethnic 
identity.* Why Ukrainians should have been singled out for 
such discriminatinary procedures is described below. 

A lack of political intelligence can not be given as an 
excuse to justify how the problem was handled. England's 
foreign service personnel had gathered surprisingly detailed 
information about the so-called "Ukrainian Question" before 
WW II, and continued doing so during the post-war period. 
Possibly, persistent Soviet complaints about Ukrainian 
Separatist agitation left the British wary about allowing 
Ukrainians DPs much freedom of expression. Yet this does not 
seem to justify excluding such a category of national or 
ethnic identification. Thomas Brimelow candidly admitted 
that it was the adtsxeulties being encountered with the 
Soviets, which warned off the British on the question of 
recognizing Ukrainians as a distinct people: 

It is against the question for us to recognize the 

Ukrainians as a race apart, with a claim to asylum, 

etc. I can think of nothing more certain to cause 

Anglo-Soviet friction.°® 

British officials on the continent, daily faced with 
Substantial numbers of people claiming Ukrainian identity, 
were not placated with the dodges of those in Whitehall who 
were unwilling to face this issue. Determining any given 


individual's identity was more than simply a routine matter 
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it was often the first step in deciding whether a person 
should be sent back to the USSR or not. Consequently, a num- 
ber of British officials in Western Europe pestered the FO 
for a working definition of what the term "Ukrainian" might 
mean. One of the first was Hilary Young, attached to the 
Advance HO of the Control Commission for Germany. Another 
official, Cecil King had this to write: 

‘I am rather confused about Ukrainians. We have 

always told people there is no Such nationality - a 

Ukrainian is a Pole, or a Soviet citizen, or 

Stateless according to his origin... Consequently, 

[we have] at times pressed for the liquidation of 

Ukrainian organizations [in the DP camps]...Now I 

see from the correspondence that the Foreign Office 

think we have been going too far... and ought to 

allow Ukrainians to organize their own 

non-political welfare work in the British Zone... 

We should like above all to know what the Foreign 

Office mean by a Ukrainian.’* 

The definitional debate was eventually solved, but ina 
rather unsatisfactory way. Mr. A.E. Lambert (FO) noted that 


anyone who did not want to be treated as a Pole, Russian or 


Czechoslovak, and spoke Ukrainian , could be treated as 


one.’ This was hardly an inspired resolution of the FO's 


connundrum, especially given its reputation as a well 


informed institution dealing with international affairs. 


Official reluctance about recognizing the Ukrainians as a 
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separate ethnic group did not go unnoticed by the DPs them- 
selves. Nearly 51% of those surveyed indicated that they had 
realized the authorities did not regard Ukrainians as a 


distinct people. 


A Related Problem - How Many Ukrainian DPs Are There? 

The most immediate consequence of this definitional 
problem was reflected in the difficulties officials had in 
estimating the total number of Ukrainian refugees. 

In this they were not alone. As Panchuk wrote to CURB 
and the UCRF in late February, 1946: 

It can safely be said here that there isn't a town 

in Germany where there aren't Ukrainians and in the 

larger cities there are thousands. It is equally 

and by the same token safe to say that all 
estimates of Ukrainian DPs in Germany are 
underestimates. It is humanly impossible to make 

any sort of count. Thousands are still in hiding 

under every nationality and every citizenship but 

Ukrainian. The number of Ukrainians from Eastern 

(Greater) Ukraine is equal to if not larger than 

that from Western Ukraine, the only difference 

being that the Western Ukrainians, knowing that 
their chances of forceful repatriation is not as 
great come out into the open.°® 

Years after the war, a prominent European demographer, 


Eugene Kulischer, attempted a breakdown of Europe's post-war 
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population of non-returners by nationality. His estimate is 
provided in Table 5.1.° 

Statistical information compiled by UNRRA also reflects 
the difficulties officials experienced trying to calculate a 
total for Ukrainian DPs. Their information does, however, 
provide a basis for describing the spatial pattern of 
Ukrainian refugees in Germany and Austria. As Table 5.2 in- 
dicates, most Ukrainian DPs found shelter in the American 
and British Zones of Occupation in Germany. The continuing 
preference Shown by Ukrainian refugees for living in 
American controlled areas can be seen from the PCIRO and IRO 
Statistics reproduced in Table 5.3. That this concentration 
was built up over time was confirmed by the survey's 
respondents. According to them, 42% first found refuge in 
Germany, a percentage that eventually grew to encompass 
nearly 92% of all respondents. The total number of Ukrainian 
DPs in Austria, during the same years, declined. Initially, 
nearly 9% of the respondents had been located there. This 
figure dropped to just over 4% after individuals began 
moving out of their first place of asylum to other DP camps. 
As Stebelsky (1983) noted, there was a definite westward 
shift of the Ukrainian refugee population during the immedi- 
ate post-war years (1945-1947). Survey respondents confirmed 
this general observation. 

Even after forcible repatriation had substantially 
depleted the total Ukrainian population of the DP camps 


(particularly the Eastern Ukrainians), a not inconsiderable 
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Table 5.1 Estimate of the nationalities and numbers of 
Irrepatriates in Europe after World War II 


Nationality Number 
Russians 40,000 
Ukrainians 150,000 
Byelorussians 15,000 
Ingermanlanders (Finnish extraction) 18,000 
Swedes 6,000 
Other "Soviet Citizens" 80 ,000 

SUBTOTAL 309 ,000 
Latvians 100,000 
Estonians All from annexed territories 55,000 
Lithuanians 65,000 

TOTAL 529,000 


Source: Based on an estimate compiled by E. Kulischer (Ole We sa Neb Yes 
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Table 5.2 Ukrainians receiving UNRRA assistance in Austria and Germany 


1945 1946 1947 

In Camps Total In Camps Total In Camps Total 
AUSTRIA 8,064 
British Zone 3,492 5,634 4,316 
French Zone 
eo. zone 196 3,047 
GERMANY 101,836 
British Zone 30,234 
French Zone 983 
US 6. -cone 9,718 60,774 


Source: I. Stebelsky (1983):5 
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Table 5.3 Ukrainian DPs receiving PCIRO/IRO assistance 


30 November 31 January 30 September 31 December 30 June 


1947 1948 1948 1949 1950 
AUSTRIA FuPR Gels) 6,630 6,568 6,645 pas Wel; 
British Zone E867 1,789 881 
French Zone 2092 2,049 520 
es... Zone 3,207 2,792 1,176 
GERMANY 134021 46,087 
British Zone 24,700 Z 35530 21,07 12,983 
French Zone 4,596 Doz 
U.S. Zone 56,026 54,095 47,458 32,552 
ITALY 319 i | 44 155 


eer ee A a ee 


Source: Statistical Reports of the International Refugee Office, 1947 to 
£950. 
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Ukrainian population still remained in Western Europe's DP 
camps. According to one emigre source (Dushnyck and Gibbons, 
1947), there were at least 342,861 Ukrainian non-returners. 
The majority of these persons were from the western regions 
of Ukraine, and not legally subject to refoulement. In order 
to cope with this refugee problem the United Nations estab- 
lished a successor to UNRRA, the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO). Although formally still tied to the. 
policy of repatriation, IRO in fact more often opted for 
resettling the remaining refugees in whatever countries were 
willing to accept them. This process continued until the DP 
camps were virtually drained of all Ukrainians, the excep- 
tion being those "hard core" cases whose infirmities 
rendered them unsuitable for immigrant status (insofar as 
receiving countries were concerned).'° 

Despite IRO's resettlement policies, a large 
concentration of Ukrainian DPs was still to be found in the 
American Zone of Occupation in Germany, closely followed by 
the British Zone in that same country in 1947. From this 
Source area most Ukrainian emigrants to Canada were drawn. 

Emigration was particularly intense during the two year 
period of 1948 and 1949. According to IRO statistics 23.5% 
and 21.7% of the Ukrainians in their care left the DP camps 
during these two years. The majority of the survey's 
respondents (54%) indicated that they had migrated into 


Canada in one of these two years. According to the 


Statistical Compendium somewhere 51% and 60% sevefai the 
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Ukrainian refugees coming to Canada did so in this. same 
period. *: 

Likely none of these statistics are entirely accurate. 
The results of the questionnaire are especially useful in 
providing inferences about the composition of the post-war 
Ukrainian immigration to Canada, although even with these 
data caution is required. Those replying to the question 
about birthplace tended to have been born in the western 
eeg1onsetofestkraine;’ ins particular fromeoGalicia 658%), 
Volhynia (4.6%), Bukovyna (2.6%), Lemkyvschyna (1.3%) and 
Transcarpathian Ukraine (1.2%). Only a relatively small 
group (9.2%) indicated that their birthplace was in Eastern 
Ukraine, while 16.5% left this biographical detail 
mnrecorded.)~- Presumably; many sof the latter were Eastern 
Ukrainians, as discussed in Chapter Three. 

Ukrainians often shunned living in DP camps because of 
the ever-present danger posed to them there by Soviet 
repatriation missions and secret police forces. The reality 
of the threat is vividly portrayed in a letter CURB received 
from an unnamed Allied officer: 

In the midst of the "anarchy" which in appearance 

seems to prevail in the American Zone, Soviet 

secret agents move about quite frequently. They 

Seek out the Americans and try often to corrupt 

them. They are very anxious to get hold of 

Ukrainians and of other "Soviet citizens" who might 


eventually become "dangerous." I hear of several 
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specific cases in which Americans carried such 

people across the demarcation line, with hands and 

feet bounds’. Individual Americans secured 
considerable personal rewards for these 
kidnappings. The Czechs are also out man-hunting 

(for Slovaks)...local people are trying to organize 

their own self-defence ...Personal security is 

precarious... UNRRA is an institution in which 
heartlessness and corruption is only concealed by 
hypocrisy. In Salzburg, I saw myself how, on an icy 
night, UNRRA officials...threw out of a barracks 
camp DP women with their children, refugees from 

tne a'SOvieti rc Zone;) clad, ondy in underclothes. 

Belsen-Bergen are not ended.'’ 

The difficulties of estimating how many Ukrainians 
there were, given these dynamic circumstances, prompted CURB 
to try and provide its own statistics, which Panchuk claimed 
were "closest to the truth." As of January, 1947, CURB 
figures show that there were 250,000 Ukrainian DPs, distrib- 
uted as follows, 

Pee.cizone off Occupation. ..+..%70,000 

British Zone of Occupation in Germany .....25,000 

French Zone of Occupation in Germany ....- 10,000 

Smee aLy .Pngcern eases. befare’. ww 205,000 

Italy (not including Ukrainian Divison "Galicia")...1,500 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, Norway, Spain and 


Peeienos wang i.e 23.000 tor 80,000. 
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Later CURB even re-evaluated this estimate, adding some 
20-30% to the total Ukrainian refugee population in Germany, 
and nearly doubling that given for Austria.'? This informa- 


tion iS Summarized in Table 5.4.14 


Where Were The Ukrainian DPs? 

Whereas the aforementioned statistical information 
provides an areal description of the Ukrainian DP population 
it does little to suggest what type of environment these 
refugees found themselves in. 

Most Ukrainian DPs resided in camps officially known as 
"assembly centres," the majority of which were found in 
Germany and Austria. While in the immediate weeks after the 
war's conclusion, these camps were ethnically heterogeneous, 
in compliance with the military's "standfast" orders, 
persistent efforts on the part of the various ethnic groups 
eventually resulted in a situation where many DP camps came 
to be dominated or almost entirely populated by one or an- 
Other nationality. This was a welcome development, from the 
point of view of the military government, since DP-related 
incidents of violence decreased with the dissolution of 
Multi-ethnic camps, in which inter-ethnic friction was 
sometimes intense.'* Given the intermingling of ethnic 
groups in Eastern Europe before WW II, and their often 
strained relations, the re-appearance of this tension in the 
DP camps is not surprising (Figure 5.1). The hostile 


feelings many Ukrainians harboured about other nationalities 
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Table 5.4 Ukrainian DPs in Austria and Germany 


March August February January January 
1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
AUSTRIA 
All Western zones 295241 26,422 17,786 10,680 3,640 
GERMANY 
British Zone 54,580 44,987 35,108 245923 12,983 
French Zone 19,026 9,922 6,130 4,074 2,841 
U.S. Zone 104,024 85,646 78,504 56,611 No Data 
Total 206,871 167,977 137,528 96,288 No Data 


Source: CURB Reports 1948-1949. PAC MG 28 v.9 Vol. 17. 
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in indicated in Table 5.5 in which questionnaire respondents 
rank-order other groups in terms of their perceived 
attitudes towards Ukrainian independence. Obviously, as far 
as these Ukrainians were concerned, their ethnic group had 
no friends in the world. Even the Americans, British and 
Canadians were considered to be (at best) "indifferent" to 
Ukrainian aspirations. 

To cope, Ukrainians deliberately segregated within the 
DP camps, maintaing contacts with other ethnic groups large- 
ly through their appointed intermediaries. Later, they 
attempted to form camps that were as ethnically homogeneous 
as possible. That such a process took place is evidenced in 
the Survey responses. Nearly 73% of those polled indicated 
that Ukrainians had deliberately attempted to form their own 
camps, essentially because the Mationalities originally rep- 
resented in these centres had are lived harmoniously. As 
this process took place various nationalists were 
re-assigned among the DP camps, to ensure an adequate 
coverage of these centres by representatives of the 
Nationalist movement, (Plate 5.1). 

This was not simply an idiosyncratic response. Many 
Ukrainians strongly felt that they had been persecuted and 
discriminated against mainly because of their identification 
with the Ukrainian ethnic group. The survey results tend to 
Support their claim. Just over 37% of the respondents indi- 
Cated that they had left their home areas during the war 
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Table 5.5 Perception of other ethnic groups 


Ethnic Group 
- Poles 
- Non-Soviet Russians 


- Soviets 


1. 

2 

3 

4. Hungarians 
5. Jews 

6 


. Germans 


Questionnaire respondents 


Degree of 


1Or 
76. 
vee 
70. 
Did. 
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Negativity «* 


Source: Questionnaire research (Luciuk, 1984). 


* Question 14. In your opinion, what attitude did the nationality 
group listed below have with respect to the Ukrainian question 
(that is the formation, before World War II, of an independent 
Ukrainian state)? (Negative/Indifferent/Positive) 
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Plate 5.1 Relocation of an OUNr member and his family 


from Gellendorf DP camp to Damlop Kasserne, 


Germany, 1950. 
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Ostarbeiter and nearly 13.5% had been incarcerated in 
prisons or concentration camps. Their sense of having been 
persecuted or discriminated against is also captured in the 
results of the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System 
(see Chapter Three). In that survey it was found that nearly 
80% of the surveyed Soviet refugees had either direct 
experience of arrest, or had family members who were 
incarcerated before the war (Elliott, 1982). 

Within the DP camps, internal administrative duties 
were soon taken over by the inhabitants themselves. 
Effectively the DP camps eventually became "DP Republics," 
Or where Ukrainians were concentrated "Little Ukraines." By 
late February of 1946, Panchuk was reporting that "every 
camp" had its own committee consisting of the DPs_ them- 
selves. Where the Ukrainians did not form a majority within 
a camp, there they formed their own "camp within a camp."'® 
So attached did they become to these places that the UCRF's 
Wasylyshens reported that when Ukrainian DPs were finally 
told they would be relocated, they were: 

very much upset by the threatened move, for they 

have come to feel that this is a Ukrainian village, 

with its own church, hall, dramatic society, 
gymnasia.'’ 

Indeed, these DP camps did become hearths of intense 
political, social, cultural, and even religious revival for 
Ukrainians. Such a milieu had a distinct utility of its own, 


SO much so that nearly 68% of the survey's respondents noted 
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that they deliberately delayed their emigration, believing 
that they could comfortably await a possible return to 
Ukraine in these camps. 

This attitude, once it became widely known to UNRRA and 
Pacer oIRO officials, «was)etroubling, since it promised to 
upset their plans for repatriating or resettling these DPs 
elsewhere. They were perturbed for other reasons as well. 
The British, for example, were noting that by mid-July, 
1947, some DP camps had become bases for "various 
politico-military" groups, who were engaged in cross-border 
raids, a situation likely to create international political 
complications.'*® For UNRRA workers, the formation within the 
DP camps of Ukrainian communities was sometimes deplored 
Since these "Villages" were, often as not, organized around 
Mationalistic tenets, which were usually anti-Soviet and 
anti-repatriation in tone. Thomas Brimelow (FO) recorded his 
own views on the strains appearing between UNRRA officials 
and the Ukrainians, as follows: 

The point of the UNRRA complaint... is surely that 

such organizations as the UHVR are working through 

their agents amongst the Ukrainian DPs and stirring 

up hatred of the USSR, thus thwarting UNRRA's wish 

to send the DPs home... 

On this question the interests of UNRRA are at 

one with those of the USSR, which wants no 

propaganda to be conducted against itself and would 


like to get back all its DPs, lest they do harm 
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abroad. We must therefore expect UNRRA opposition 

to any non-Soviet organization.'? 

UNRRA'S personnel were often suspected of harbouring 
pro-Soviet sentiments. About 57% of the respondents to the 
questionnaire indicated that they believed UNRRA officials 
were biased against Ukrainians, while some 45% felt that 
Ukrainians had been the worst-treated of all DPs. 

That these Ukrainian refugees were not alone in having 
reservations about UNRRA workers' political beliefs is seen 
in Panchuk's correspondence. He wrote: 

UNRRA appointed among the Repatriation Officers 

some who were notorious for their pro-Communist 

views and others who readily followed the 

philo-Communist lead.?° 
Even after IRO replaced UNRRA some of these apprehensions 
remained. Many former UNRRA workers had managed to. secure 
positions in IRO. These persons, Panchuk claimed, were doing 
everything possible to impede CURB's work, while their 
political beliefs made it essential for Ukrainian Canadians 
on the continent to "tread warily." 

Since UNRRA and IRO both relocated refugees, the 
Ukrainian DP population could only decline, especially after 
IRO began its emigration work. Consequently, no comprehen- 
Sive list of all the DP camps where Ukrainians developed 
communities of their own is available, although Stebelsky's 
(1983) inventory is a very commendable effort in this direc- 
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Available information suggests that, in 1948, there 
were approximately 20 Ukrainian-populated DP camps in 
Austria, nearly 90 in the British Zone of Germany, some 20 
in the French Zone of Germany, and just over 150 in the 
American Zone of Germany. The data Stebelsky gathered have 
been mapped, providing an illustration both of the distribu- 
tion and relative size of various Ukrainian populated DP 
camps throughout West Germany and Austria, (Figure 5.2). 

While the existence of these DP camps was relatively 
transitory, many Ukrainians did spend between several months 
and several years in such places. Few of the survey's 
respondents spent less than a year (2%), remaining in such 
centres between three (9%) and four years (10%). Of this 
group, the majority stayed in the first DP camp they listed 
for nearly two and a half years, while those who went onto a 
second DP camp tended to remain there from one (49%) to two 
years (after which 69% had departed elsewhere). The extent 
of the movement that took place between DP camps, presumably 
as Ukrainians attempted to relocate to the centres of 
Ukrainian DP life, is depicted in Figures 5.3 and 5.4. Very 
few individuals spent time in four or more DP camps. 

Before ending this section it is worthwhile 
recollecting the major points made about the spatial 
patterns characterizing the DP population and the changes 
which occurred in these. Ukrainian DPs were primarily 
concentrated in the American Zone of Occupation in Germany. 


AS time passed, this population shifted westward, away from 
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Figure 5.2 Ukrainian DP camps in Western Europe. 
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the Soviets, the relocating population settling 
predominantly in the American and, secondly, the British 
zones of Occupation in Germany. Here, presumably, they felt 
relatively secure. As this process occurred, Ukrainians also 
attempted to cluster into DP camps with other members of 
their ethnic group. In effect, this created distinct 
Ukrainian centres throughout Western Europe. In time these 
were linked by unofficial courier networks, maintained not 
only by the two OUN factions but also by other political, 
cultural and religious organizations. The Ukrainian 
populated DP camps, in effect, came to constitute their own 
System, within which available information, physical and 
human resources circulated. This development presented the 
Ukrainian nationalists, who as was noted had taken internal 
control over many of these centres, with a "captive 
audience," one which they could, with some efficiency, 
Subject to a uniform message. The consequences of this DP 
camp hiatus, what Kunz (1973) referred to as the 


"mMidway-to-nowhere" period, will be described below. 


Characterizing DPs - An Official View 

Shortly after the war's end, British officials were al- 
ready bemoaning the behaviour of the DPs, asserting that 
this was proving to be "one of the most difficult problems 
facing our authorities.?'" Although later observers, such as 
Lieut. General Sir Frederick Morgan might be more 


Sympathetic,?? as late as 1947, the FO was still noting 
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ERat ; 

The DP Question is one of the least inspiring of 

post-war problems.?° 
Still, it had to be ,dealt with, so well before WW II's 
concluding months, Allied specialists were seconded to the 
invading armies, to prepare reports on the refugee problem 
that had been forseen as early as 1942. For example, special 
intelligence units of the Supreme Allied Expeditionary Force 
(SHAEF) were attached to the latter's Psychological Warfare 
Division. Between September 17-20, 1944 one such advance 
section surveyed a refugee camp near Verdun, which it 
described as being "fairly typical" of what was being en- 
countered throughout Western Burope. This team's 
Observations are useful for they were made well before the 
end of the war, although at a time when the tide had clearly 
turned in favour of the Allies. 

One of the first points made was that the refugees were 
clustered into delapidated camps suffering from great 
"disrepair." In such places people of all ages (although 
young men predominated) were clustered. According to this 
SHAEF report, most of the camp inhabitants were simple 
farmers and workers. How accurate this observation was it 1s 
difficult to gauge. The Statistical Compendium provides a 
breakdown of post-WW II Ukrainian immigrants to Canada by 
Occupational groupings (Figure 5.5) which seems to indicate 
greater heterogeneity, with nearly 27% being farmers, 40% 


unskilled labourers and 27% skilled workers. Survey 
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Occupational groupings among Ukrainian 


Figure’’5.5 
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respondents provided an even more variegated description of 
their occupational backgrounds, as Table 5.6 indicates. 

The SHAEF team made other observations. It noted that 
within the DP camp "the wildest melodrama is commonplace." 
Rumours abounded, and despite the outwardly stolid visages 
of many refugees, great inner tensions were building up . 
These were frequently relieved "by outbursts of animal 
vitality." Given that most refugees had been exposed to 
"uprooting of the most violent kind" this pyschological 
condition was understandable, or so these Allied specialists 
Poncluded. As far as they could tell, there was also no 
political leadership active in the camps. That, they opined, 
would come later, once most refugees had settled and _ taken 
care of the more basic problems of finding a place to sleep 
and enough to eat.?4 

After the cessation of hostilities another group was 
Sent to the continent to report on the refugees. Known as 
the InterAllied Psychological Study Group this team, 
composed of eminent psychologists, sociologists, and welfare 
workers, was formally constituted under the auspices of 
UNRRA's European office in June, 1945. Its conclusions were 
Summarized in a report simply titled, Psychological Problems 
Of Displaced Persons. This monograph is perhaps the most 
astute assessment of the consequences of the post-WW II 
refugee experience, and certainly surpasses in insight other 


post-war literature available on this topic.’® 
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Table 5.6 Occupational groupings of Questionnaire 


respondents 
Occupation (Pre-WW ITI) Percentage of Total 
Professional 2156 
Skilled labourer 18.4 
Student E730 
Unskilled labourer 16.6 
Clerical 10.0 
Farmer 8.3 
Military personnel 1.6 
Religious vocation vis) 
Businessman 0.4 
Other 4.0 


Source: Questionnaire research (Luciuk, 1984). 
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The report started from the assumption that the moral 
and psychological disturbances caused by the war far  out- 
weighed the physical destruction. Although readily admitting 
Phat«rthvwould «be *"extremely "difficult" ston imeasure» the 
effects of the refugee experience on the "victims" the 
compilers of the report set out to do so. 

One of their first observations was that most DPS were 
in a state of "regression," precipitated by their severance 
from all the ties individuals normally enjoy with their 
families, communities and homelands, and draw on when’ under 
Stress. Left without this support system, they could not 
help but be affected by the trauma of their refugee 
experience. Their plight had been further exacerbated by the 
scale and intensity of the danger they faced, for the Nazis 
had waged nothing less than a " biological war on population 
trends." 

Many DPS were consequently left uncertain about what 
their fate would be. This caused a "hidden conflict" to 
emerge between every individual's "primitive need for 
affection" and the "dread of further rejection by a world 
which has already shown hostility." 

Some refugees compensated for the situation they found 
themselves in by seeking personal power and influence. By so 
doing they hoped to regain the status they had lost during 
the war. Others aligned themselves with groups forming in 
the DP camps, associations which promised some purpose and 


Safety to members. 
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All of these processes were rooted in the "mass 
emotions" which dominated the DP camps, destroying the need 
for individuality otherwise normal among human beings: 

Many DPS come to live in groups bound mainly by the 

common difficulties of their situation and unduly 

segregated from their home community, not only by 

Space but in many cases by guilt over real or 

imagined "collaboration with the enemy." Unless 

they receive active understanding and co-operation 

[they] may tend to form small, selfish groups whose 

main characteristic to the outside observer is 

their hostility to other groups of the same kind 

and their unwillingness to co-operate with central 

authority or with the community as a whole’* 

Does this observation have relevance to this study? 
According to 78% of the survey respondents, Ukrainians’ from 
the various regions of Ukraine coalesced inside the DP camps 
and began thinking of themselves aS one ethnic’ group, 
whatever the political differences there might still be be- 
tween them. As well, in these DP camps, Ukrainian 
Organizations similar to those which had prevailed (particu- 
larly in Western Ukraine) were re-created (according to 82% 
of the respondents). While 74% felt that these same groups 
had competed against each other for control over the DP 
camps, most also indicated that the problem was resolved as 
a "pecking order" developed throughout the DP camp system. 


While intra-group rivalries were never totally eliminated 
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(61% noted this fact), the Banderivtsi managed to impose 
their particular type of control over the majority of the 
camps, instilling their own version of the Ukrainian 
nationalist worldview in the the other DP camp inhabitants. 
Often this was accomplished through their control over the 
DP camp internal police forces, which maintained order not 
only inside these centres but also provided protection 
against Soviet kidnapping expeditions and provacateurs. Such 
camp police forces were run on para-military lines, (Plate 
Bie 2)) 

While recognizing that there was no discernably 
"uniform" DP psychology, the Study Group did hypothesize 
that there was one common sentiment which bound most of the 
refugees together. This they described as the compulsive 
need to return home [emphasis added]. How could this 
Sentiment be identified? 

It requires no deep insight into human nature to 

realise that during the whole of their stay in the 

assembly centre the feelings, thoughts, and actions 

of the DPs are likely to revolve very steadily 

round the central theme of when and how they will 

find their way back to their old or new community 


and of what it will be like when they get there.?’ 
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Plate 5.2 Members of a Ukrainian security police 


detachment in the Falkenburg DP camp, 


Germany, 1946. 
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Fulfilling Their Mandate: The Role Of The Nationalist Cadres 
In The DP Camps. 

As noted in Chapter 1, the OUNr (and other Ukrainian 
nationalist groups) persuasively argued that they, the 
vanguard of the contemporary Ukrainian liberation movement, 
would fulfill this "compulsive need to return home" on the 
part of the DPs. Using this as a rallying theme, they were 
able to influence the way in which Ukrainian DPs distributed 
themselves across Western Europe, how long they stayed 
there, and both when and where some of them eventually 
resettled. 

To fulfill the mandate given them, the OUN cadres_ had 
to overcome several formidable obstacles. While Ukrainians 
formed a large minority within the overall DP population of 
post-war Europe, there were other forces hostile to the rec- 
Sgnition of Ukrainians asa: distinct «people. =) Such ractors 
strove to deny the existence of such an ethnic category, 
failing which they tried to minimize official recognition of 
the numbers involved. 

Furthermore, the DP camps contained Ukrainians from the 
various regions of Ukraine. While most Eastern Ukrainians 
would become the unfortunate victims of forcible 
repatriation, Galicians, Bukovynians, Volhynians, 
Carpatho-Ukrainians, Lemkos, and Bessarabians could be 
found, among whom there hid a residual population of Eastern 
Ukrainians (who comprised about 30% of the total Ukrainian 


DP population.) Matters were further complicated by 
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religious differences. Whereas most Volhynians and Eastern 
Ukrainians were Ukrainian Orthodox believers, Western 
Ukrainians were generally of the Uniate (Greek) Catholic 
faith. A small percentage of the DPs were Roman Catholics, 
Baptists and adherents of other Protestant denominations. 
Finally, an undetermined number of those raised under the 
Soviet regime had no formal religious upbringing. 

Political persuasions also varied. Not only were the 
refugee camps frequently the scene of internecine 
competition between the OUNr and OUNs, but there remained in 
the diaspora followers of the late Hetman Pavlo Skoropadsky, 
Supporters of the Ukrainian National Democratic Union (UNDO) 
that had been active in the inter-war Polish Sejm and those 
favouring the Ukrainian National Government in Exile, to 
Mame but a few. Added to this was the appearance in the 
eae s of new political organizations, such as the Ukrainian 
Revolutionary Democratic Party (URDP), which drew for sup- 
port on the basis of regional identification, in this case, 
that of the Eastern Ukrainians. 

Such internal differentiation stymied the efforts of 
those charged with coalescing the Ukrainian DPs into a 
community capable of sustaining an active insurrection. 
Friction between Eastern and Western Ukrainians erupted as 
the nationalists attempted to consolidate the DP camps under 
their auspices. These conflicts became so intense that the 


former derogatively referred to the latter as Poles, 


Provoking a response in kind, as Western Ukrainians branded 
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their detractors Russians. No unity seemed likely to arise 
on its own within these refugee camps, yet consolidation was 
precisely what the OUN nationalists were expected to accom- 
plish. How were they to do so? 

In their favour the OUN cadres had an organizational 
elan, experience, and reputation built up through years of 
Surreptitious activity under difficult conditions. Operating 
among enemies they had already proven that they could be 
moderately successful in advancing their cause, so within 
the DP camps they enjoyed an inherent advantage. They could 
also harvest the diffuse support their movement had among 
the majority of Western Ukrainian youth, who had lent’ them 
Support in the inter-war period. 

Yet some of this inherent strength had already been 
dissipated. Factional infighting during the war alienated 
some supporters, and when it again reared up in some DP 
camps, the tolerance of Ukrainian refugees who might have 
backed the nationalist movement was further strained. Also 
competing appeals for financial Support stressed a 
population already pauperized by the war, producing 
resentment against what essentially was a war tax. 

If unity could not be expected to arise independently, 
then the OUN cadres reasoned it would have to be imposed. 
Both factions were well qualified to undertake just such an 
effort. They had disciplined operatives in place, some ties 
with Ukraine, and a strong sense of belief inivbheirCocauses 


Both factions undertook to quickly redeploy their members in 
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the West in order to recreate their covert network within 
and outside the DP camp system. By 1948, and probably much 
earlier, an extensive OUN establishment was implanted 
throughout the emigration, with each faction strenuously 
competing to establish its hegemony over the non-aligned 
Ukrainian DPs ; the extent of one faction's network, and its 
members' regional backgrounds are illustrated in Figure 5.6. 
Given that the OUNr was the more powerful of the leading 
nationalist groups, its system must have been even more 
pervasive. 

To have lasting influence the nationalists realized 
they would have to do more than simply re-establish their 
networks. Such efforts might be sufficient to husband their 
committed members, but would do little to influence the 
majority of the camp dwellers. 

Accordingly a schooling process began. As each DP camp 
Gradually evolved from being merely a makeshift assembly 
centre to a community in microcosm - they came to _ be 
remembered as "Little Ukraines" and "Ukrainian DP Republics" 
- both OUN factions energetically attempted the takeover of 
the internal administration of these centres. Once occupying 
Such positions of authority, they could then attempt to 
rally uncommitted DPs to their respective organizations. 
While superficially the prize they fought for was control of 
each DP camp, the issue waS a more fundamental one, 


involving a struggle for each factions' survival. Converts 


were required to ensure that the movement would have 
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Figure 5.6 Network of the OUNs in Austria, 1946-1948. 
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resources sufficient to persist. It was soon realized that 
reliance on the small pool of OUN cadres who had been 
positioned in the West alone, left the movement with very 
little prospect of surviving for any significant length of 
time. 

Eventually, the Banderivtsi achieved near-supremacy in 
most DP camps. This was undoubtedly one of the most signifi- 
cant developments of the DP camp period and, indeed, of the 
post-WW II Ukrainian refugee experience, imparting as it did 
to the general refugee population the appearance of being 
dominantly OUNr in sympathies. In truth the OUNr was only 
one of several competing political factions active within 
the DP camps, although its appeal was widespread and 
penetrated to the depths of Ukrainian DP society. 

AS a consequence of such nationalist efforts, and par- 
ticularly because the complex of educational, cultural, 
Social, political, and even religious institutions found in 
the DP camps passed under the control of one or the other 
Nationalist group, most Ukrainian DPs who found themselves 
in these niches - usually for a period of one or more years 
- came to closely identify with the nationalist movement. 
While before the war many had been content to culturally 


distinguish themselves as Ukrainians, afteranthet ape 


experience most began assigning a political Significance to 


this ethnic identification. As one OUN r _ sympathizer 


described it: 
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geographically served as a demarcation line between 

two Ukraines, Eastern and Western. This was buried 

in the DP camps. There we all got together, met 

each other, and educated each other. A schooling, 

that was the nature of the DP experience! 78 
Some even concluded that their refugee trauma was directly a 
consequence of this particular ethnic affiliation. Few who 
passed through the DP camps emerged without believing that 
they were political refugees, even if before the war, they 
had shown little or no inclination to become active in 
Ukrainian politics. While many OUN members regarded this 
transformation with a mixture of amusement and disdain, the 
fact remains that it was largely their work that brought 
about this attitude change among the DPs. 

The nature of the DP camp experience suggests an answer 
as to why it was relatively easy for the nationalists to so 
transform other Ukrainian refugees. Possibly the most char- 
acteristic element of the refugee experience is the 
tremendous uncertainty of a refugee's situation. Each 
individual is constantly faced with confusing signals about 
what the future might bring. For Ukrainians after WW II, the 
most perturbing question facing them was where they would go 
next. They were aware that, in common with many other 
Eastern Europeans, they could be forcibly repatriated to the 
Pasas.R; under the terms of the now notorious Yalta 


Agreement. Between 1945 and 1947 this had been the usual 


fate of those Eastern Ukrainians born or raised in areas 
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under Soviet rule before September 1, 1939. This impelled 
population flow to the east was resisted by Ukrainians and 
Other DPs, aS numerous suicides attest.?° Yet vehement 
protests had not stopped repatriation. Those who escaped did 
so only by hiding or by forging their personal identity 
documents. Many Eastern Ukrainians were saved by Western 
Ukrainians who coached them in the regional geography, 
customs and norms of Western Ukraine, reportedly training 
those subject to screening so well that some were able to 
recite the prices of common food items in Western Ukrainian 
villages, draw street maps of the same, and name local 
personages, such as the village priest. The OUN , long 
practised in the tradecraft of subterfuge, played an 
important role in helping rescue Eastern Ukrainians in this 
manner.?° 

Ironically, those who had fought Poland in the 
inter-war period could, after WW II, find shelter in the 
fact that legally they were citizens of Poland and therefore 
not subject to compulsory repatriation. Yet even these 
Ukrainians had to be careful. Soviet agents regularly 
prowled the streets around DP camps, abducting anyone 
unfortunate enough to fall prey. Since Ukrainians were not 
regarded by the Western Allies as a distinct people*', their 
Organizations were actively discouraged or even suppressed. 
This left them with few organized means for ensuring 
personal security or making their grievances known to the 


authorities overseeing the functioning of the DP camps. 
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Ukrainians who could claim Polish citizenship were 
generally not able to make much use of this fact other than 
in being able to refuse repatriation to the Soviet Union. 
The new communist government of Poland was (not 
Surprisingly), disinterested in the return of those same 
Ukrainians who had fueled an irredentist controversy in 
territories the Poles considered to be their own. The new 
regime was already enteringh i ninto agreements with 
neighbouring states regarding the transfer of minority 
ethnic group populations, a process which imposed a measure 
of ethnic homogeneity throughout Eastern Europe. Ukrainians 
from that residual slice of Eastern Galicia retained by 
Poland (most of which had been incorporated into the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic) were transferred to 
newly acquired areas in the north-west. This step effective- 
ly eliminated the population and support base on which UPA 
counted, choking the insurgency. 

No matter where they had been born, or lived before WW 
II, or even who they claimed to be (or were!) most Ukrainian 
DPS soon came to appreciate that their fate in the refugee 
camps was, at best, rather precarious. 

Showing a brilliant appreciation of these factors, and 
©£ «the psychohogy's oferDPsyi? “the Ukrainian nationalists 
counterposed to the refugees’ uncertainty and apathy their 
Own brand of certitude. They assured their fellow DPs that a 
return to Ukraine was possible and indeed vikel ppolihatonby 


Most other Ukrainians rallied in support of the OUN and 
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UPA/UHVR. Once the latter had secured victory everyone would 
be able to return to their area of origin, leaving behind 
the inhospitable conditions prevailing in the DP camps of 
the West. Furthermore, the place they would return to would 
be even more attractive then what they recalled, since all 
the enemies of the Ukrainian people would have been purged 
from there. These were promises held out to a population, 
involuntarily displaced and searching for the meaning and 
purpose to the experiences they had undergone and would yet 
have to endure. Under the conditions prevailing in the DP 
camps, these promises were virtually irresistable. 

Around the refugees' compulsive need to return home 
both factions of the QOUN rallied individuals to their sup- 
port. If these men and women did not directly join the 
Organization they nevertheless gave to it their material and 
moral support. Eventually the majority of the Ukrainian DPs 
living in refugee camps came to, more or less, adopt the 
Nationalist position as their own. So endemic did their 
expectation of a return to Ukraine become that it was often 
remarked that they lived in the camps "sitting on packed 
Suitcases." This description would later be transported to 
Canada, where it would be used derogatively by those 
alienated by the DPs’ behaviour here. 

To promulgate the belief that the OUN formed a vanguard 
which would route the DPs back to their true destination, 
the nationalists developed an extensive publications 


network, which spawned hundreds of newspapers, journals, 
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booklets, magazines and leaflets during its existence.?? 
Controlling the nature of the news reaching the camp 
inhabitants became an important cornerstone of the 
Nationalist effort in the DP camp system. 

Although both factions of the OUN attracted new members 
to their ranks there was little time to subject each possi- 
ble candidate to the rigorous enlistment procedures that had 
been the rule in the inter-war period. Selectivity was 
Sacrificed to attract a large number of recruits. Thus many 
of those brought into the OUNr and OUNS during the DP camp 
period were not of the same calibre as those enlisting their 
aid. Many who volunteered did so for opportunistic reasons, 
hoping that by aligning themselves with the obvious power 
elite in the DP camps they would secure personal advantage. 
Since the Banderivtsi attracted more individuals than the 
OUNS, this faction was the more adversely affected by the 
Membership influx that took place within the DP camps. Some 
would later pejoratively refer to these new members aS Camp 
Banderivtsi. 

Neither faction had much choice about whether or not to 
actively recruit. Only by involving a much broader spectrum 
of the DP population could they hope to mobilize the 
Majority of the DPs, most of them young and restless men, 
already anti-communist but lacking a focus for their 
energies and a goal towards which to aspire. Since the OUN 


cadres firmly believed that the DP camp period was only a 


transitory phase, they accepted the obvious risks of a rapid 
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expansion in membership. No doubt they assumed that those 
found unfit to remain in the Organization could be weeded 
out after the return to Ukraine they all expected would 
occur in the near future. 

The number of new members brought into the OUNr and 
OUNS during this immediate post-WW II period is unknown. It 
must have been considerable, given both the pervasive 
influence the nationalists came to enjoy throughout the DP 
camp system and the subsequent salience of nationalist 
Organizations in the diaSpora. Eventually these secondary 
cadres, hatched within the DP camps, came to have 
considerable influence within the nationalist movement, par- 
ticularly as the spatial and temporal separation from 
Ukraine continued unabated. All but the most stalwart OUN 
members came to realize that the fate awaiting them was the 
life of frustration typical of political emigres. 

Whether a realistic expectation or not, 44% of those 
polled indicated that they had sincerely believed that an 
independent Ukraine would emerge after WW II. Indeed, the 
Majority of the respondents had actively struggled to 
achieve just such a state of affairs during the war. This is 
evident in a comparison between the respondents’ pre-war and 
WW II organizational affiliations. For example, when Table 
5.7 is compared to Table 5.8 it becomes clear that many 


individuals who had participated in patriotic but not 


necessarily militantly nationalistic groups did, 


Subsequently, align themselves with such forces. For 
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Table 5.7 Organizational affiliations of Questionnaire 
respondents before WW II. 


Organization Percentage of Total 
1. Prosvita Society 35 n0 
2. Youth Organization 27.8 
3 Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists 21.0 
4. Co-Operative Movement 10.2 
5. UNDO 201 
6. Hetman Movement 0.6 
7. Other (No Response or No Allegiance) 3.3 


ee FTF... 


Source: Questionnaire research (Luciuk, 1984). 
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Table 5.8 Organizational affiliations of Questionnaire 
respondents during and after WW II. 


Organization Percentage of Total 
1. OUNr Ba ae 
2. Ukrainian Division 

"Galicia" aE oa 
3. Prisoner-of-War oS 
4. OUNs ; 8.2 
5. Ukrainian Central Committee 7.8 
6. Ukrainian Insurgent Army PZ 
7. Ostarbeiter 4.3 
8. Red Army Deserter Bree) 
9. Polish Forces 2.9 
10. Ostlegion Troops 108) 
11. Bulba-Borovets 

Partisans Oro 
12. Roland or Nachtigall Batallions 0.8 
13. Hiwi (Auxillary Service) 0.6 
14. Other No Allegiance or No Response 12.3 


ee ei‘(‘( eee 


Source: Questionnaire research (Luciuk, 1984). 
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example, while only 21% were members of the QUN before the 
war, during it this percentage grew to just over 31%, while 
a significant number were also involved with military 
formations like the Ukrainian Division "Galicia" or the UPA. 
While these categories were not mutually exclusive, the fact 
remains that it is essentially the same population that is 
being compared in the prewar and WW II tables. Feeling them- 
selves to be oppressed by the Soviets because of their 
National, ethnic, or political beliefs, many Ukrainians 
actively opposed the USSR during WW II, and fled from that 
power aS it became established on Ukrainian territories. 
Significantly 82% gave as their opinion that they felt "the 
West" had betrayed the Ukrainians and acquiesced in Soviet 
hegemony being imposed on their homeland. 

Howe did’ the DPe hiatus “affect «those exposed to it? 
Geerwhelmingly; it was perceived as a negative experience, 
at least insofar as material comforts and basic necessities 
were concerned. Some 56% felt that there had been no privacy 
and significant numbers unfavourably recalled the privations 
they had endured in the DP camps. When asked to comment on 
the influence of DP camp experience upon them, the majority 
(59%) noted that it was during this phase of the refugee 
experience that they came to more closely associate them- 
selves with the tenets of Ukrainian nationalism. By way of 
Comparison, only 40% felt that it was their involuntary 


displacement which enhanced their sense of ethnic belonging 


to the Ukrainian group. Significantly, those who felt that 
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the DP camp experience had no influence whatsoever on their 
political and social affiliations were those men and women 
who had, well before WW II, already committed themselves to 
the nationalist movement - that is members of the OUN . 

The survey evidence then, corroborates what the 
archival and oral material also underscored, namely that 
during the refugee -camp period migrant attribute changes 
occurred. Here many Ukrainians, now DPS came to learn more 


about the nationalist movement, its ongoing insurgency, and 


2) 


worldview. The nationalists quickly also came to control 


U 


Many aspects of daily life in the DP camps. Their tenets 
imbued the social, cultural, and political life of these 
centres, Their over-riding imperative, to Secure an 
independent and united Ukrainian nationstate was incessantly 
proclaimed to be the goal to which all Ukrainians should 
aspire, subjugating~ personal interests to this cause. 
Gradually, the majority of the DPs came, at least in part, 
to share these convictions, a fact that was not lost on 
Outside observers. As a FO observer noted, by the spring of 
1947, the Ukrainian DPs had "developed a story between them 
which they now believed after repeating it so ofteneé™%# 

What was that story? Partially, it was that the Soviets 
were persecuting those who had been forced back to Ukraine, 
even killing them. The OUN used this information to rally 
DPS to its ranks, promising them a gafeé,»lailbei teas yet 
distant return to their home areas, in return for their con- 


temporary solidarity with the Organization. While the 
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British were correct in observing that many DPS came to 
believe these alarming reports from behind the Iron Curtain, 
and to repeat them as fact, they were wrong in dismissing 
such accounts as propaganda. As is now well known the fate 
of many of those repatriated to the communist-held 
territories of Eastern Europe, including Ukraine, was grim. 

Since many DPS came to believe that only a nationalist 
triumph would allow them a relatively unimpeded opportunity 
to return home, they lent their material and moral support 
to the Ukrainian nationalist movement. As noted above, they 
even came to share in the ideological and philosophical 
Prescripts of this movement. This attitudinal change on the 
port of the majority of the DPs was the single-most salient 
process occurring during the post-WW II Ukrainian refugee 
experience, 

The psychological alteration characterizing many 
refugees after they had spent some time in DP camps was 
noted by the Study Group. It suggested the following 
behavioural consequences: 

The sense of reality has become enfeebled, and 

there is a tendency to revel in fantasies about the 

return home, and about the well-remembered family 

festivities, which are idealized © an 

extraordinary extent. Such thoughts tendtitos lead 
into a dream world. Thus those who are full of fear 
escape reality. More and more the mechanism of 


thinking is dominated by fantasies. Nothing must 
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get into the way of the world of dreams.?: 
The desire to return "home" was not a simplistic wish 


to go back to the same physical landscape that had been 


vacated under duress. The Study Group cautioned its audience 


about the deeper significance of this belief: 
Their desire is not so much for geographical 
replacement as for a return to an emotional 


security which they may or may not aS a matter of 

actual fact, have known. Fact, however, plays a 

smaller part than fantasy, and there are few 

irrepatriates to whom fantasies are not an 
essential factor in maintaining emotional 

Stabisaty«<her’ 

How widespread was this belief in a return "home" among 
Ukrainian DPs? Of the respondents, 89% claimed that they 
would willingly have returned to Ukraine if that land had 
Somehow been set free, even a few years after their 
relocation in Canada. A sizeable minority, nearly 46%, still 
retain such a belief. These people, by and large, were to 
form the nucleus around which such post-WW II organizations 
as LVU, SUM, and similar groups were to form in Canada. This 
attitude, spawned in the DP camps, they brought with them to 
those countries in which they resettled. It prepared them to 
willingly Support those post-wWw II organizations in the 
diaspora which promised to lead them back to Ukraine, and, 


largely, spurn all others. 
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How could such a development occur? A slim majority of 
survey respondents felt that Ukraine would only be freed if 
the West were willing to Support the liberation struggle. 
Nearly 45% felt that only a Third World War could 
precipitate such a revision. A strong majority (71%) felt 
that Ukraine would only attain independence if the Ukrainian 
people there rose in revolt, aided and abetted from abroad 
by Ukrainian nationalists. In short, they continued to 
assign themselves a critical role in the national liberation 
process, even though they have been separated from events in 
their home area for several decades. 

For Ukrainian Canadians encountering such DP attitudes, 
it was incomprehensible that the refugees were apparently 
unwilling to try to settle in Canada, preferring to concern 
themselves with plotting about how to get "home." Most 
Ukrainians in Canada had long since abandoned such 
interests, if they had ever entertained them. Canada was 
their "home" and they wanted the DPs to feel as they did. As 
for the DPs' talk of WW III, Kaye had this to Say: 

They are all banking on the assumption that the war 

is imminent in a month or two and that they will be 

the king pins in it. The idea is being fed to them 

by a very vociferous but politically ignorant and 

immature provid [leadership] and they listen to 

aa 

Whatever Ukrainian Canadian frustrations may have been, 


the Ukrainian DPs arriving among them were neither what they 
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expected, nor often what they wanted. As Panchuk recorded 
shortly after leading the CRM back onto the continent: 

Political differences are now quite alive among the 

Ukrainian DPs. Though it is pretty well kept under 

the surface and is not openly displayed. It is more 

of a struggle for the minds of the masses of the 

DPs [emphasis added] than a_ struggle between the 

political groups. In other words each group is 

trying to win for itself the support of the 

non-partisan people. *® 

Naively, Panchuk and other Ukrainian Canadians still 
felt at that time that political unity among the DPs could 
be achieved if some "authoritative person from Canada or the 
USA was there to get the...leaders together and apply some 
pressure."** This hope of being able to export the UCC model 
overseas for DP consumption was a failure, as shall be ex- 


plained below. 


Patterns of Emigration 

Various schemes were suggested about how to best 
resolve the vexing DP problem. They shared a geographical 
underpinning, although this ranged from proposals’ of 
dispersal to those of concentration. An early British view 
was that DPs be established in selected "AREAS" which would 
resemble ethnic "islands" scattered throughout Germany. 
although 


These would be self-administered by the refugees, 


under Allied control; the advantage was to be found in 
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placing "racial groups" together instead of mixing them, 
which only provoked criminal incidents. This scheme had the 
further advantage of providing the DPs with "breathing 
Space" between the time when they had to decide whether or 
not to return to their "Motherland."*°? 

Another suggestion was that the DPs, as quickly as pos- 
sible, should be "Scattered" around the world, and as "far 
and wide" as feasible. There was already too much "dynamite" 
in Europe, this proposal noted, too many DPs "dreaming" 
about another war. Sending them far abroad would effectively 
disperse the problem. In the same vein the FO entertained 
the suggestion of using DPs to create a Foreign Legion of 
irrepatriates. This idea seems to have been rejected because 
of the danger of such units becoming contaminated with 
Political sentiments which might cause the British 
government difficulty, even though the original suggestion 
had made clear that no such units would be posted near the 
borders of their former homelands. ‘*' 

Whatever the suggestion, it was clear that the DP prob- 
lem was not one that could be ignored. By itself, it would 
simply not disappear, and might in fact get worse. Although 
the eventual resolution of the quandry involved absorbing 
some DPs into the German economy, sending the majority back 
to the USSR, and dispersing others throughout the "Free 


World," even this solution was considered imperfect. As the 


British learned, even relocating DPs throughout the West 


annoyed the Soviets. The simple reason for this was that, as 
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a British official minuted: 

This latter measure is...fraught with danger for 

them, since the dispersal of anti-Soviet refugees 

over the whole of Western Europe will make the task 

of Soviet apologists and propagandists doubly 

Sete cult, *? 

When it did occur, the movement of Ukrainian DPs was 
largely dependent upon the immigration policies of receiving 
countries. Relatively large-scale Ukrainian emigration from 
the DP camps began in mid-1947, although its peak was not 
reached much before the latter half of 1949, dropping off 
thereafter. Intriguingly, as Stebelsky (1983) noted, most 
Ukrainian DPs seem to have spent (on the average) 6 months 
longer in the DP camps than other refugees. Quite probably 
this reflected their hope that, if only they delayed their 
emigration a short while longer, they might still have a 
chance of returning "home," [see Appendix Three - Document 
a 

AS Table 5.9 and Table 5.10 show, the destination of 
Ukrainian refugees also changed through time. During the 
latter half of 1947, and the first 6 months of 1948, most 
DPS moved to other countries in Western Europe. The latter 
Part of 1948 witnessed a shift away from Western European 
destinations to the countries of North America, of which the 
USA was the main recipient. South American countries 
absorbed most Ukrainian DPs during the latter part of 1948 


and the first 6 months of 1949. After 1949 emigration was 
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largely directed towards North America and Australasia. 

Overall, about 1/2 of the Ukrainian DPs emigrating be- 
pween 1947 and 1951- went to North America, 1/5 to the 
countries of Western Europe, 1/6 to the Australasian area 
and about 1/12 to South America. On the latter continent 
Brazil, Argentina and Venezuela accepted the largest numbers 
of Ukrainian immigrants. 

The spatial flow patterns of this emigration are shown 


in Figure 5.7 


Immigration To Canada 

Immigration into Canada of Ukrainian DPs was provided 
bor by*an order=an-council (6.6.47) which allowed for the 
immediate admission of 5,000 DPs from camps in Europe. 
Subsequent policy initiatives granted approval for _ the 
admission of specified numbers of workers for the lumber and 
mining industries (e.g. in northern Ontario and adjacent 
Quebec), for labourers to do work on the farms, in the 
garment industries, and as household servants. Before each 
immigrant departed from Europe (unless sponsored by a family 
or close relatives) they had to sign an agreement promising 
to fulfill a one or two year contract at a specified job and 
in a definite place. By so doing, these DPs repaid the cost 
of their transport to Canada. This system also enabled the 
government to channel these migrants into those centres 
where it saw a need for their labour or skills, however 


these might be defined. The potential migrants were, of 
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Figure 5.7 Resettlement patterns of Ukrainian refugees 


after World War Il. 
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course, guaranteed the prevailing wage rates applicable to 
their skills or trades. 

The Canadian Department of Mines and Resources seems to 
have felt that most of the DPs meet their obligations. As a 
letter to the Minister Mr. Jolliffe made clear: 

eoeeue record, of “ithe OPS in’ completing “their 

contracts has been remarkably good. It is estimated 

that approximately 95% of the original contracts 

have been completed. ‘*:; 
The concentration of DPS in certain industries, particularly 
those exploiting the natural resurces of the more _ remote 
parts of Canada, is evident in this same report. For example 
DPs occupied 80% of positions in Mines and 65% in 
Hydro-Electric power generating plants, while 50% of 
Domestics and 10% of those who had found work with the 
railway companies or in lumber camps were recent refugees. 

Group movements were also permitted, such as schemes 
which brought several hundred men at a time into Canada for 
the lumber camps of northern Ontario or the mines around 
Subdury, or women as domestics, (Momryk, 1983). Later some 
of these same men brought over other family members and 
relatives, a chain migration effect that helped balance the 
male:female ratio (which was previously skewered towards the 
male side). This is illustrated in Figure 5.8. It was not 
until 1949 that something like a demographic balance between 
the sexes was reached within this immigrant population. The 
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Figure 5.8 Ukrainian DP immigration to Canada by sex, 
1946-1952. 


Source: STATISTICAL COMPENDIUM. Series 50 94-103 (pages 516-517) 
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shown in Figure 5.9. After families had been re-united, 
largely in 1946 employers rapidly became the single-most 
important factor in bringing Ukrainian DPs to Canada. 

The definitional and counting problems already 
mentioned make any accurate assessment of how many 
Ukrainians came to Canada after WW II difficult. IRO 
statistics, as reproduced in Table 5.9, indicate that only 
14,877 Ukrainians came here between July 1, 1947 and 
December 31, 1951. Canadian immigration statistics for the 
Same period show 29,201 Ukrainians relocating to this 
country from overseas, a figure nearly twice as large as the 
IRO total. If the period is broadened, to include the 
calendar Beers 1946 iandiei953 sethevtotal selimbsw to 1323223: 
Marunchak 1982) kKestimated: sthater the petotal ispost-WW. II 
Ukrainian immigration to Canada was over 40,000. Throughout 
this thesis the safigure of 935,000» post-war» Ukrainian 
immigrants is considered to be a reasonable estimate. 

Who was allowed into Canada, when, and why was a matter 
debated within the upper echelons’7 of the Canadian 
government. Before large scale immigration was allowed 
officials wrangled over precisely what guidelines should be 
employed in deciding the immigration issue. All seem to have 
agreed with what Lester B. Pearson called "the basic 
directive" namely that immigration: 

...Shall not be used to effect a major change in 

the racial, religious, or social constitution of 
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Beyond that, however, there was little unanimity. One 
suggestion was that immigration should be proportional, that 
is based on the relative size of Canada's various "racial 
groups" as they stood in relation to each other in 1941. Mr. 
H.H. Carter urgently criticized this idea. He argued that it 
was "inadequate" to base quotas on the present "racial 
Origins of.Canadians.” Such an approach failed to consider 
what "our experience" of the various peoples as settlers had 
been. Carter therefore insisted that a "frankly 
discriminatory" approach be operationalized. Such a 
selection process would act in favour of such groups as’ the 
English, the Dutch, Scandinavians and the Baltic peoples who 
"are Similar to us in political outlook and mode of living." 
It would tend to keep other groups, like Italians, out. As 
for the DPs, Carter felt that many of them had _ become 
"physically and mentally below par" because of what they had 
suffered. Canada should, he urged, take the earliest possi- 
ble action to acquire for itself the most desirable DPs as 
immigrants then forget about the rest. As for Ukrainian DPs, 
he noted that while they were: 
...largely industrious, conscientious peasants, 
very religious and without much initiative...[and] 
well-liked by the occupation authorities, it seems 
doubtful that they would prove more valuable as 
citizens to a country such as Canada than would the 
Jews or Poles, both of which groups are regarded as 


the "problem children" of the camps, but who 
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generally have much more initiative and 

intelligence than the Ukrainians. *® 

As suggested above, where Ukrainians went in Canada, at 
mirsteneflectedithetavailability of jobs in this country, as 
provided by relatives or employers. These could be 
individual placements, or group resettlements. Organizations 
like the Canadian National Railways (CNR) had made it known 
to Panchuk and other Ukrainan Canadians that it was "vitally 
interested" in seeing a mass immigration of Ukrainian DpPs. 
All that was required were that the government again "open 
Ene gates." *« 

Other companies, like the DOME mining concern, also 
made it known that they required labourers. European 
countries, it was asserted, were trying to keep their own 
nationals “at home" so the DP population should be tapped 
for requisite labour in Canada.*’ This was done, although 
nowhere near the scale of the pre-WWI, or even the inter-war 
immigration. 

Of course, the admission of DPs, Ukrainians and other- 
wise, was also facilitated by the lobbying efforts of vari- 
ous Canadian citizens and groups. Miss Constance Hayward, of 
the Canadian National Committee on Refugees, effectively 
argued in favour of a less restrictive immigration policy. 
In this she was buoyed by the support of other Canadians fa- 
miliar with the DPs. For example, she received a letter from 


Mr. T.G.M. Davidson, a member of UNRRA Area Team 1068, in 


which he wrote: 
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RE isomysopinionedthatr ifhiCanadaiois ¢088haveesa 

selection of qualified craftsmen and 

agriculturalists that no time should be lost in 
having representatives survey the DP camps and make 

their initial selections before it is too late! I 

know there are three missions now from South 

American countries surveying the possibilities of 

placing DPs and if these countries open their doors 

they will have the advantage of first choice. If 

Our government were to start at once their agents 

could have first choice... Those chosen would 

become permanent residents and good citizens 
eternally grateful for the opportunity given 
thems ** 

That Ukrainian DPs were themselves looking for ways and 
means to get to Canada is well documented in the files of 
the UCC and UCRF. Hundreds of letters poured in, seeking 
advice, consolation, and support. Other DPs sought to locate 
relatives or family members who had migrated to Canada _ be- 
fore the outbreak of the war. Regular columns appeared in 
various Ukrainian newspapers published on the continent and 
in North America, in which DPs searched for their relativess 
The February 15, 1946 issue of the newpaper Visti (Belgium) 
is a good example. On pages 5 and 6, the names Of 
relatives are listed. Within Canada the DPs publishing these 
search notices sought relatives in such cities as Toronto 


(11), Moose Jaw (1), Winnipeg (7) and Hamilton (1).*? 
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Of course, throughout this period, CURB's workers 
overseas were doing everything possible to lobby the 
delegates of various potential countries of resettlement to 
accept Ukrainian DPs. Panchuk wrote to Peter Wenger that 
unless Canada soon acted to bring in DPs the country would 
lose out to other nations which were drawing away increasing 
numbers of DPs, who had grown discontent after spending 
years in the camps of Germany and Austria.®°® The UCC was 
itself not remiss in promoting the idea of DP immigration, 
even to the extent of addressing petitions to the Prime 
Minister, such as that sent on August 24, 1947, which 
deplored both the government's "tinkering behaviour" with 
pro-communist Ukrainians and its "vacilliating and 
indefinite policy" concerning the admission of Ukrainian 
Oo 

What became Canadian policy (if it may be titled that) 
regarding the admission of DPs, was little more than another 
"creaming" proposition, as the British put it. Canada 
admitted only those DPs its decision-makers had determined 
would be useful in meeting the country's needs, making only 
paltry gestures of a humanitarian nature with respect to 
solving the larger refugee problem. Of course, as Panchuk 
Came to realize, the British were no less calculating in 
their selection of refugees: 

...l have received from private but very dependable 

Sources in Alberta [news] which seems to indicate 
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Our own Canadian Immigration authorities and the 

British authorities, to the effect that certain 

people from the U.K. should NOT, repeat NOT be 

admitted to Canada too soon...in order that they 
might "Serve out their dues" to H.M. Government for 

having brought them over from Germany to the U.K. 

This, in my opinion, is plain economic 

exploitation .<)°7 

Whether such an "understanding" did indeed exist will 
likely never be uncovered. However, given the statistics on 
who was admitted to Canada, the "racial" composition of the 
DP population allowed entry, and the nature of the jobs they 
were given, it cannot be denied that those responsible for 
determining immigration quotas had a very clear idea of the 
type of society they wanted to maintain, or build, and _ the 
social and spatial patterns they wished to see prevailing 
there. 

As shown in Figure 5.10, Ukrainian DPs coming to Canada 
between 1947 and 1952 generally settled in Ontario and 
adjacent Quebec. Less than 30% went to the Prairie 
Provinces. The vast majority were also placed or eventually 
located in the major urban and industrial centres, usually 
after spending a year or two involved in the resource 
industries of northern Ontario (47%) and Quebec (20%). Less 
than 1% settled in the Maritimes, and just under 2% in 
British Columbia. This post-WW II immigrations' settlement 


pattern was fundamentally different from the distribution of 
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Ukrainians in Canada before the war, which in turn helped 
create new Ukrainian organizational patterns in Canada, both 
by adding a new element and through modification of what had 
previously existed. This matter will be returned to in 
Behapter 7. 

Total Ukrainian immigration between 1947 and 1952 is 
shown compared to other selected ethnic and immigrant groups 
an) Figure 5.211. Likely at least some of those classified as 
Poles, RusSians, and Czechoslovaks were Ukrainians by 
Nationality. The Spatial distribution of Ukrainian 
immigrants in Canada between 1945 and 1953 is mapped out in 
Figure 5.12. As is apparent, Ontario and Quebec attracted 
the majority of this post-war inflow of Ukrainian DPs. While 
the evidence is, admitedly, fragmentary, it would seem that 
those who favoured allowing in certain ethnic groups in 
preference to others, on the basis of past "performance" 
prevailed. 

How did the DPs themselves regard the processes and the 
patterns of their resettlement in Canada? When asked to 
rank, from most to least important, their reasons for coming 
to Canada, the survey's respondents provided the following 
responses (Table 5.11). Predominantly, they were attracted 
to Canada by the presence of family and friends there, and 
the existence of an antecedently established Ukrainian 
population there - one which they presumed would by 


Sympathetic to their plight and supportive of their cause. 
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Figure 5.11 Ethnic composition of Canada's post-World 


War II refugee immigration 


Source STATISTICAL COMPENDIUM. Series 50 364 - 369( page 552) 
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Figure 5.12 Geographical distribution of Ukrainian DPs 


in Canada, by province, 1947-1952. 


Source. STATISTICAL COMPENDIUM, Serves 50 62-77 (page 513) 
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Table 5.11 Questionnaire respondents' reasons 


for emigrating to Canada 


Relatives or friends 
Only place considered moving to 


Existence of a sizeable Ukrainian 
population in Canada 


Wanted to relocate as far from 
Soviets as possible 


Ukrainian canadians helped me 
settle here 


A sponsor provided work 


Nowhere else to go 


Questionnaire research (Luciuk, 1984). 


717.22 
65.4% 


56.5% 


51.72% 


46.8% 
45.5% 
39.02% 
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Many in the sample group immediately settled in the 
larger Canadian cities, such as Toronto (17%), Montreal 
(13%), Edmonton (7%) and Winnipeg (6%). When asked to detail 
why they had, predominantly, selected to live in central 
Canada (Ontario & Quebec) the sample population gave the 
following ranked responses, (Table area ke While 
considerations regarding employment played an important role 
in determining where these post-WW II immigrants were to 
Settle in Canada, deciding on the type ‘of © social and 
political place they were seeking in Canada were also 
Critical variables. 

The geographical distribution of this Ukrainian 
immigration is BiiuGstrared sitiwekigure S.1T0.° “As =noted 
previously Ontario and Quebec received the greatest 
percentage of DPs, a consequence of the availability of jobs 
there, and the efforts of their provincial premiers (eg. 
George Drew). 

Not everyone was in favour of the immigration of any 
DPs to Canada, and in the particular about Ukrainians coming 
here. For example, the Soviets protested against "Soviet 
Bytizens" being "sent" to Canada by the British, lodging 
one, of many, such complaints mid-May, 1946.°° 

Some Canadian groups were also opposed. The 
Pro-communist AUUC took particular exception to this 
immigration, aS will be described in Chapter Six. The 


Toronto District Labour Council was likewise against DP 


immigration, although its reasons were rooted in fears about 
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Table 5.12 Questionnaire respondents' reasons for settling 
in Central Canada 


- Work could be found there 79.9% 
- My family and friend were there 64.9% 
- Preference for living in an urban area 598% 


Wanted to keep together with those of 
Similar background and experiences 57 6 Ove 


Source: Questionnaire research (Luciuk, 1984). 
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job security for itS own members, rather than purely 
ideological concerns. Members of such organizations as the 
Canadian Active Services Forces Association also protested 
to the Prime Minister about existing unemployment and the 
lack of housing for veterans in Canada. It wanted to make 
Sure that immigration was reduced, or even suspended, until 
this constituency was satisfied. Its resolution added that 
eiere wasy)halsopnereasone: to fear. «that «"Fascists orndNazi 
Sympathizers" might sneak into Canada among the supposed 
"non-Communists" of the DP camps. That should be prevented, 
they argued. ** 

One of the rather crude, but probably not’ unique, 
anti-immigration messages the Canadian government received 
during this post-war period came from a Canadian nurse 
stationed with UNRRA Team 307. In part, it read: 

Dear Mr. King, 

To you, as head of Canada and its people, I 
would like to present my opinion, as a Canadian and 
a nurse, of conditions here in Germany... 

In this present place of duty...there are Six 
camps of DPs...Eukrainians bsicddePolkesy 
Baltics...[and a] few Hungarians and Russians. 

I came here with the idea that all these 
people were pitiful objects of humanity, needing 
and deserving all possible help, physical and 
mental. In many cases I found I am disappointed and 


I discover that practically all the Balts, and some 
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of the others, notably Eukrainians, came of their 
own free will: aided and abetted Germany in her 
Fight .. worked in their factories for good 
wages... helped to manufacture guns... which helped 
to kill our own men and those of our allies, whose 
corpses stand in mute testimony all over this 
country. 

These people merely bet on the wrong horse and 
regret that it did not win. They now stand around 
demanding, yes and getting the handout... No good 
screening has been done... 

The point is...where desired destination is 
indicated, almost always it is to the US or Canada. 
What I hope and pray for is that these Baltics 
especially be not allowed in our country. They are 
red hot Fascists... Opportunities as they are, may 
they never step on fair Canadian soil. 

Is there not a quota for all Europeans? Could 
it be possible that they would, even a few, be 
allowedeintosCanada?tietrulychopesnot... They are 
extremely Nationalistic and fear and hate their 
neighbours. This spirit runs like a red thread 
through all their system of living.®” 


In contrast to such denunciations there were the 


SIZ 


let- 


of men like Panchuk, who despite reservations about 


Of thempoliticaletraitseofethe’ DPs, continued to 


press 


their immigration to Canada. He had this to say to Fred 
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Zaplitny, M.P., about those in Canada who objected to DP 

immigration: 
[such people] are doing Canada and Canadian 
nationhood the greatest injustice that could be 
done at this time...among the one million odd 
refugees...there is some of the best and highest 
quality that could ever be hoped for. Providence 
has arranged, as never before in history, to have 
created this greatest number of refugees and DPs 
ever known of. Most countries are now waking up to 
the fact that the bulk of these people are not just 
Ordinary average people but that among them there 
are very large numbers of skilled craftsmen, 
artisans, | technicians, intellectuals, 
professionals...those countries that are bold 
enough to make decisions and to. take immediate 
action, are going to secure some of the fittest and 


best qualities now available in the world.°*® 


Emigration to Canada and the Nationalists 

Long before the children being born in the DP camps, or 
the new cadres recruited there, could be fully incorporated 
into the nationalist movement, the pressure to emigrate 
became irresistable. However ominous Soviet security forces 
May have been to the nationalists in these refugee camps, it 
was the seemingly mundane process of emigration that actual- 


ly posed the critical challenge to the movement's continued 
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viability. The occupation authorities began to insist that 
all DPs either resettle in those countries willing to take 
them, or return to. their homelands. Since, for most 
Ukrainians, the latter was not a viable option, their DP 
camps began to drain. As this happened, the strength of the 
Mationalists declined. Clearly, their organizations would 
somehow have to counter this perceived threat of full-scale 
emigration. But how? What was the nature and purpose of the 
Organizations promoting the resettlement of these displaced 
persons? 

Well before the war's end, international agreements had 
been reached on ways for dealing with the post-war refugee 
problem. Since its inception on November 9, 1943, the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA) had 
used the vast machinery at its disposal to do everything 
possible to convince or force Europe's displaced millions to 
Semen atortheirnareéas) of bhorigins:-Forapthoseb-coming, from 
countries outside the Soviet Empire this posed little prob- 
lem. For Ukrainians and other East Europeans, the situation 
was far different. Both military and civilian Allied 
authorities were to become involved in the forcible 
repatriation of hundreds of thousands of unwilling people to 
Soviet controlled territories. Whatever the legal justifica- 
Beconeef£or suchraction,; it-virtually amounted to acquiescing 
in a death sentence being imposed on many of those 


repatriated, who were dealt with harshly, often within 


minutes of coming under Soviet authority. 
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After 1947, the International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) offered a more humane alternative by advocating 
emigration of the remaining DP populations to countries 
willing to receive them. Since the USSR did not take a seat 
on IRO's governing council this body was able to help 
retugees relocate,» even though it continued’ to pay”lip 
service to the idea of repatriation. Canada became one such 
destination place, in part because of the lobbying efforts 
of Ukrainian Canadians, though, more importantly, because of 
Canada's labour requirements in certain industries immedi- 
ately after WW II. Many of the same Ukrainian Canadians, who 
lobbyed in favour of this immigration, were also the first 
to encounter and describe the Ukrainian DPs to the Ukrainian 
population back in Canada. Since immediately after the war's 
end, information circulating beween Europe and North America 
was censored and circumscribed, Ukrainians in Canada had few 
Other sources on which to base their ideas about who the 
Ukrainian refugees were and what their attitudes might be. 
Through the Central Ukrainian Relief Bureau, (CURB), estab- 
lished by Ukrainian Canadian servicemen in London in 
mid-September of 1945, some news did begin to get through. 
Yet this news came filtered through the minds of a very few 
individuals, who saw what they did through the mental filter 
of their own Canadian backgrounds and experiences. The re- 
Sult was that a distorted description of the DPS was offered 
to those in Canada, not as interpretation but as fact. AS 


more Ukrainians in Canada personally encountered the DPs, 
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these early CURB reports were re-evaluated and, in part, 
rejected. Eventually an altogether different idea was to 
emerge within the Ukrainian Canadian population about who 
the DPS were and what they wanted. In consequence the 
interaction that took place between the DPs_ and the 
Ukrainian Canadians was significantly different from what 
had been originally anticipated. The spatial impact of the 
post-WW II immigrants can be traced to differences between 
how Ukrainians from overseas and those in Canada regarded 
what it meant to be a Ukrainian, particularly one outside 
the ancestral area of origin. 

For the OUN cadres, an outward migration of Ukrainians 
from Europe could only have a negative impact on their 
Strength. If finite manpower and material resources were 
diverted overseas then their ability to sustain the UPA 
would correspondingly decrease. Instructions were therefore 
issued to key OUN members ordering them not to leave the DP 
Camps, or at least to delay for as long as possible their 
departures. Word-of-mouth advice was circulated from DP camp 
to DP camp, suggesting that those who left were betraying 
the Ukrainian cause. Although the evidence is fragmentary ist 
seems this campaign had some effect on the volume and 
duration of migration flows from the DP camps to countries 
of resettlement, [Appendix 3, Document 1]. 

The pressure to move on eventually proved to be too 
powerful to resist. Appeals to commited nationalists could 


persuade some to remain in Europe’ longer thane ithey= might 
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have. A few remain there to this day. Others delayed 
departures for as long as possible. However the discipline 
and committment of these few individuals was not typical of 
the majority of the Ukrainian DP population. Many of them 
had already been involuntary migrants for nearly a decade. 
It was the rare individual who would voluntarily continue to 
exist in such circumStances when the chance of finding a 
normal life beckoned. As JRO's officials increased their 
efforts to clear the DP camps of their inhabitants, and the 
prospects of returning to Ukraine continued to appear 
remote, ever greater numbers of DPs began departing. By the 
fall of 1947 most recognized that the time had come for them 
to move on. In the following three years most would leave 
Europe. 

Possibly by late 1945, and certainly by mid-1946, the 
Strategists of the OUN had began to develop plans to meet 
just such a contingency. Barring any official recognition of 
their movement - which they could have translated into a 
powerful incentive for persuading other DPs to remain in the 
camps - they realized they would have to have ready some 
means of dealing with massive relocations of Ukrainians to 
countries outside Western Europe. Since the OUN drew at 
least some of its strength and legitimacy from its dominance 
within the DP population, it had little choice but to 
relocate along with the onward-migrating population. 

This OUN salvage operation followed a familiar pattern. 


AS before, the Organization's hierarchy selected and 
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dispatched overseas its trusted operatives, with instruc- 
tions to resettle among the DPs and continue asserting their 
influence. To do so they would also have to reconstruct the 
covert network of the OUN in those countries where it had 
yet to sink roots. For the Banderivtsi this essentially 
meant building a new framework wherever they might go; their 
Organization had only come into existence in 1940 and 
enjoyed few contacts overseas at the war's end. 

In the jargon of the OUNr, this planned allocation of 
its cadres into the various countries of resettlement was 
referred to as the Second Line. Like those members of OUN’s 
First Line - that is those men and women who maintained 
links to the resistance inside Ukraine this Second Line was 
a chosen group facing a formidable task. Only a handful were 
dispatched to Canada.*’. How they came to reconstruct their 
network thereThisandescribed! incyChapter™ Six. | Initially 
Scattered throughout the country, they were able to contact 
each other through their Rezident here, and, within a few 
months had brought into being a rudimentary OUNr network. By 
the latter half of 1948 it was well developed, ready to 
begin influencing the course of Ukrainian Canadian affairs. 

Precisely how many OUN members, of either faction, were 
sent to Canada, where and when, remains a matter of 
conjecture. OUN archives are not open for scholarly study.*° 
An additional handicap is the pledge all OUN members swore 
upon their initiation into the movement. This oath obliges 


individuals not to reveal anything about the OUN], sevent.te 
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discuss whether they were or remained members. While many 
were willing to relax this prohibition, few were ready or 
perhaps even able, to discuss the details of OUN operations 
in Canada. The OUN's hierarchical cell structure, originally 
designed to blunt penetration by hostile forces, remained a 
semi-effective impediment to academic investigation. Since 
the OUNr Second Line travelled unobtrusively, hidden within 
the overall refugee immigration to Canada, and carried out 
its role here discretely, few written records of its deeds 
Or witnesses to these are available. Still, as will be 
demonstrated later, the scholar can ferret out information, 
although the process requires persistence and application of 
a range of research methodologies. 

What is certain is that some of those who came together 
in Toronto in the spring of 1949 were members of the OUNr's 
Second Line. The announcement they made on May 1,1949 bore 
the unmistakable imprint of their handicraft, harbinger as 
it was of a fundamental change in the spatial and social 
patterns of Ukrainians in Canada. On that day, the League 
for the Liberation of Ukraine, (LVU) was created. 

While this development had been foreshadowed with the 
December 15, 1948 appearance of the first issue of Homin 
Ukrainy, (Echo of Ukraine)**, the appearance of a newcomers' 
Organization was alarming to many antecedently established 
Ukrainians in Canada. If post-war immigrants began creating 


their own organizations and affiliated newspapers then 


Pre-war groupings would not be replenished through an influx 
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of new members. Furthermore such newcomer organizations 
seemed to threaten the status quo prevailing in Ukrainian 
Canadian society. Disappointment and disillusionment soon 
set in. By the time the Ukrainian Canadian Committee (UCC) *° 
held its third National Congress, in Winnipeg during 
Pepruary “of °1950;, their focus° of «attention was ‘notcon 
finding ways of helping Ukrainian DPs adjust to life in 
Canada but rather on planning ways and means for coping with 
what were perceived as the negative consequences of the 
Ukrainian DP immigration. For the organized pre-WW II 
Ukrainian Canadian population with very few exceptions the 
Original euphoria about the refugees wore off quickly, all 
but totally disappearing by early i950. 

The supporters and members of LVU and Homin Ukrainy 
responded with characteristic vigour to the hostility 
directed against them. They boldly promulgated the purpose 
of their organization, as follows: 

Tomeurite wand Cénlistecthe. Ukrainian scitizenshof 

Canada as well as Canadians of other nationalities, 

around the battlefield arena of struggle to 

liberate Ukraine from the  Russian-communist 
enslavement and to uphold the spirit of loyalty to 

Canada, defend its independence and its democratic 

way of life from the direct and indirect attack of 

Russian imperialism and communist 
totalitarianism. °' 


There was no mistaking their orientation or intentions. LVU 
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members clearly wished to champion in Canada the goals of 
the Ukrainian liberation movement. While it might be their 
present base of operations, Canada was not their main 
concern. For Ukrainian Canadians, who had intently tried to 
secure an uncontested place for their ethnic group there, 
this slighting of the land which they had made their home 
was unconscionable. For them the DPs began to look alien in 
their attitudes and behaviour. 

The LVU - which became the front organization for the 
OUNr in Canada - did not change its orientation to conform 
with the expectations of the Ukrainian Canadians. For their 
part, the Melnykivtsi who found a convivial niche within the 
Ukrainian National Federation likewise did nothing to reach 
an accord with those amongst whom they had resettled. 
Indeed, if anything, many DPs came to feel that Ukrainian 
Canadian attachment to this country was proof of the degree 
to which the latter population had been assimilated. This 
was something most DPs rejected. Accordingly, both the OUNr 
and the OUNS reconstituted their networks within Canada, and 
did everything possible to maintain the intensity and integ- 
rity of their respective memberships’ commitment to the 
Nationalist platform. They erected a framework of Ukrainian 
Organizations for their youth and women, all to meet various 
social, cultural, and religious needs. Their hope was that 
these structures would diminish the physical space 
Separating relocated Ukrainian DPs_ from Ukraine with the 


"nearness" of shared allegiance to an Organization geared to 
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fulfilling the DPs compulsive need to search for, and return 
to, a place of their own. 

In time, of course, the temporal and. spatial gulf 
separating the emigrants from the population left behind in 
Ukraine widened and deepened, and opportunities for even 
limited interaction faded.‘?. Faith in an imminent return to 
Ukraine had to be replaced with the hope that at some future 
date such an event would take place. Disillusioned, some 
members of the movement abandoned or showed less commitment 
to it. Paradoxically, as the faith of some weakened the 
ardour with which others expounded the tenets of this cause 
expanded. The contrast between this core minority and other 
members of the movement has become more striking with the 
passing of every year spent in the diaspora. 

Whatever their degree of commitment, most of the 
Organization's members retained at ey: some attachment to 
the basic principal of the Ukrainian nationalist credo - the 
belief that Ukrainians must have their own free 
Nation-state. Few of them would ever come to feel truly 
Settled within Canada, however much they might appreciate 
the material amenities available here. As one of them 
Succinctly explained, 

My body is here but my heart is there!°* 


This one phrase captures the lasting imprint of the DP 


experience on many of those who experienced it. Their 


perception of the place they had involuntarily left 


conditioned their attitudes about the places they were going 
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to, leaving them with the belief that their true purpose 
remained a return to the place of origin. This value system 
would influence their behaviour wherever they relocated, 
affecting profound changes in the patterns of organization 
already found in the receiving populations. Simultaneously, 
new social and spatial patterns were added to such places. 
The Ukrainian DPs neither formed a random nor a 
cross-sectional addition to the Ukrainian population they 
found in Canada. They had come from areas they, and others, 
perceived as being very different from those they resettled 
in, and they brought with them attitudes and behaviours 
characteristic of where they had been and what they had 
passed through. Since these traits were markedly different 
from those bypicabptof Suthe seérporate routlook “ofy the 
communities into which they resettled, their talents and 
energies were bent ‘on recovering what had been lost. This 


Orientation permeated all of their efforts. 


Conclusions. 

Several aspects of this particular historical migration 
event attract the geographer's attention. Obviously, most of 
these refugees had little choice or control over when, why, 
and where they moved. How can their experience then be 
understood in the context of the general models of migration 
utilized by the discipline? These normally stress the ele- 
Ment of choice in the decision-making process preceding a 


Migratory movement. What are the refugees’ perceptions of 
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the places they vacate, find asylum in or are resettled to? 
Are the immigrant experiences of refugees different from 
those who otherwise seem to share similar regional, 
religious, cultural, social or ethnic backgrounds? What 
occurs when two such groups meet in the same county Kot 
immigration? Do refugee migrants bring about spatial 
patterns and social consequences which differ from those 
associated with populations which voluntarily settle in some 
place? If so, how and why? Does the refugee experience, or 
some facet of it, alter the attitudes of the migrating 
population? Why? What are the agents of such migrant attrib- 
ute changes? Finally, what factors determine the geographic 
location, size and composition of immigrant groups in those 
countries which accept such settlers, whether they be 
voluntary or involuntary immigrants? 

For the OUN cadres who in Canada still patiently await 
ae ereturn to the place they believe is their true 
destination, the pilgrimage they undertook years ago and the 
watch they still keep have become a long enduring. That some 
SO stolidly keep vigil only exacerbates the rift their 
immigration into Canada precipitated. Only the passing of 
time will erode it. Examining the spatial consequences of 


this process provides the geographer with an unparalleled 


Opportunity to contribute to the analysis of the impact of 
migration, fuer Ping the discipline's mandate’ of 
investigating why, in mens' minds, the world is divided up 


into places. 
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The DPS who did come to Canada brought with them 
attitudes forged and shaped within the DP camps of Western 
Europe. Many came here believing that they would not long 
remain, that some opportunity would soon arise which would 
open up the way for their return to the homeland they had 
left behind. 

These beliefs were unexpected and alienated much 
Ukrainian Canadian opinion. The arrival of these "newcomers" 
caused dissent between those previously settled in Canada 
and the Ukrainians who came after WWII (as 76.7% of the 
respondents affirmed). 

The DPs were also aware of another fact about Ukrainian 
Canadian life. Over 75% of them knew that there had been 
active opposition to their immigration, primarily from 
within the ranks of the pro-Soviet Ukrainian Canadian 
groups, but also from some members of organizations that 
Ponstituted= the!nUCCi« This»'put <them:oon! their guard: It 
Narrowed possibilities of co-operation between "oldtimers" 
and "newcomers". The interactions that would take place be- 
tween the two populations were, as a result, usually 
antagonistic, with social and spatial consequences for the 
Ukrainian population of Canada that persist to the present. 

This chapter has described the spatial patterns of 
Ukrainians in the DP camps, as well as tracing the patterns 
and processes of emigration. Particular attention was paid 


to the modification of certain of the Ukrainian DP 


population's traits as a result of the influence which 
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Ukrainian nationalists (particularly the Banderivtsi) came 
to wield. This was found to be localized in the Dp camps, 
imparting to this stage in the refugee experience a Pivotal 
importance. Obviously, the refugee migrant undergoes an 
experience different from that encountered by voluntary 
immigrants. In _ this particular case, this can be 
demonstrated by the-way in which the majority of these 
Ukrainian refugees came to accept the nationalist worldview, 
a development which necessitated the alteration of their 
attitudes about the nature of being Ukrainian. Most 
Ukrainian DPs came to believe, often fervently, that they 
would find personal satisfaction only after they had 
returned to their home areas in Ukraine. Consequently, the 
process of emigration was retarded and, when it finally did 
take place, many regarded it only as another movement on the 
Way back to the homeland, rather than a permanent 
resettlement. In terms of the theoretical discussion 
presented in Chapter 2, it may be said that these refugees 
came to hold the view that they would find the desirable 
"place utility" only after they had returned to the land 
they had been driven from. Unwilling to accept Canada (or 
any of the other countries of post-WwW PvE refugee 
resettlement) as "home" they would continue to articulate a 
homeward-oriented orientation in their social, political, 
religious and spatial behaviour. Why this would be at 
Variance with the attitudes of Ukrainians who had settled in 


Canada well before WW II was discussed in Chapter 4, The 
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latter population had, for the most part, willingly 
emigrated to Canada and done everything possible to ensure 
the continued viability of its existence there. Clearly, in 
this case, Ukrainians who had voluntarily settled in Canada 
held different, and even opposing attitudes about this 
country then did those who were to be resettled here after 
WW II. Refugee immigrants distinguished themselves from 
voluntary settlers in their perceptions of Canada as a 
place, and in the behaviour they exhibited. Consequently, 
future studies of the ethnic and immigration history of 
Canada must explore and analyze the differences between 
these two types of migrants. In the following chapter the 
social, political and spatial consequences of the 
interaction between the pre-war and post-war Ukrainian 
immigrant groups in Canada will be examined. This analysis 
will underline the significant impact that an immigrating 
refugee population can have on an antecedently settled 
population, even one sharing apparently similar cultural, 


religious, regional and socio-economic traits. 


Notes 


1. G. Beyer, (1981). 


2. WO 219/3806, (16.8.44) contains British estimates about 


the number of refugees likely to be encountered in 


post-war Europe. FO 898/3H0, (1942) holds the Political 
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Warfare Executive's report on how to exploit Germany's 
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labour shortage and reliance on foreign workers 
[Operation "Trojan Horse"]. FO 371/42829, (26.6.44) 
discusses "mass trekking" of displaced people and its 
likely effects on military operations. 

see stadsopueBs i ob. cHomZesai(1967)getIlenStebelsky, 
(1983) and Panchuk's letter to Dr. Gallan, (10.6.45) in 
which he claimed that there were 4.5 million Ukrainian 
DPSFaPAGUMGS28avy.9,. Vole 15% 
HO GerculamegNo. 5°nd949; cin FOI 374777586". (42% 1.49). 
P. Dean's minutes on FO 371/50606, (15.1.45). Similar 
orders were issued to Canadian troops in Europe. They 
are found in Department of National Defence War 
Biarsess, 3° DivaniGADF Files, i<269871452, In FOe374/55782, 
it is noted that Ukrainians should be considered a 
Pnationain, subsdivasion, Sev 16.41.45)eocThercitedhdocu- 
ment, HO circular No.5, 1949 was found in FO 371/77586, 
1264 49d8 

The FO came to take a rather jaundiced view of 
Panchuk -and» his activities in the U.K. After he 
submitted a memorandum defining Ukrainian nationality 
(which was intended to help clarify British problems 
with this subject), C.R.A. Rae minuted: 

I cannot help thinking that the main purpose of 
this memorandum is to request that Mr. Panchuk 

himself be appointed Ukrainian Ambassador...In 
foot Mo GeaichukReulmume, (fot2.t6).everybody%s 
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unofficially, and the Home Office would, 1 
think, throw quite a fit if it ever came to be 
more than that... 

~-e-I do not know how seriously we have to 
take cathe a question (sof Ukrainian» mationality. 
Treaty Department will have to advise. But even 
if, as a historical-sociological argument, Mr. 
Panchuk's definition is correct, nationality 
does mean lool hiieal citizenship") fer Tour 
purposes, and coming from such a one as Mr, 
Panchuk, his reliance on the "Statehood" of the 
Ukrainian SSR is an appalling sophistry. If, on 
these grounds, (in themselves, I _ believe, 
fallacious), he wants to use the term Ukrainian 
GCitizen,= hes would have to. accept such to be 
Soviet citizens as well; we may be sure he does 
not mean that. 

We shall have to keep Ukrainians in this 
country happy, and one can sympathise with their 
desire not to be classed as Poles or Romanians. 
It is, though, clearly impossible to call them 
Ukrainians pure and simple. 

eee S.A VS7 3 e( t8atatG). 

Os FO 371/56791t, (May, 1946). 

me LD ida ( 10.5. 46). 

8. Panchuk to CURB, UCRF, UUARC, (20.2.46). 


9. E. Kulischer to R. Feldmesser, (13.8.53) in Archives of 
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the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System. 
On UNRRA operations see R. G. Wilfong, (1966). Studies 
On occupation ‘policy, include H. Zink, (1957), F.P. 
Wy1tis,541962),2and°Mi* Balfour and J. Mair, (1956). 
The percentage varies depending on which tables are 
used. Employing Series 50.364-369:552 , it would appear 
that 60.2% of the Ukrainian refugees arrived in Canada 
in 1948 and 1949. Use of Series 50.1-10:500 provides a 
percentage figure of 50.8%. 
CURB Eiles ,° (921.46). 
Panchuk to UCC, (January, 1947). See also the Panchuk 
Memorandum on Ukrainian Refugees In Austria, (1.2.47). 
In it Panchuk noted that the Ukrainian population was 
72% Galician and Volhynian, 3% Bukovynian and 24% 
Eastern Ukrainian. 
PAC MG 28 v.9 Vol. 17. Miscellaneous CURB Reports for 
1948-1949, 
Statistical information on DP crimes of violence can 
befound in FO 371/56540, (30.8.46). A British official 
wrote on the file cover: 

The truth is that the whole problem of refugees 

and DPs has reached unmanageable proportions. 

Large scale overseas resettlement schemes are 
likely to be very slow in getting going. The 


best hope for anybody who does not want to die 


of old age in a camp is to go home, however 


uncomfortable it may be... 
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merenchuk to UCRF Mand. UCC) "(2802.46) ‘and ™é 12.3046) 
. E. Wasylyshen, Report #5, (20.6.49). 

nO SPP/A674A35, MCS L747): 

gro §371/567937>(24,10546) . 


- Panchuk's, Report on Refugees and DPs in Germany and 


Austria. Visit of Representative To Germany and 
Austria, Harold Smith, M.C., (20.8.47). 

See-alsSo=PAC'MG (28 ‘v.9; 'Vol.”-15; > (2.2.47), » DEA 
9255-40C} +624 710546) ) '8FO0°'371/56539, “CounéPTo4dé) and 
Panchuk to Yaremovich, (20.10.47). 

FPO STV(67T4 435 7 *€8 210547): 

FO 371/46811, (August,1945). 

POestl/S7I0S, €10.3 246). 

WO 219/3807, (29.9.44). 

InterAllied Psychological Study Group, Pyschological 
Problems of Displaced Persons, (June, 1945). Dr. John 
Rickman, editor of The British Journal of Medical 
Psychology collated the group's reports; members in- 
cluded Lt. Col. A.M. Meerloo, Dr. E. Popper, several 
members of the Royal Medical Corps (Directorate of Army 
Psychology), Dr. E.A. Shils, and UNRRA personnel. 
BLA, PEZ4:, 

Bova, 28 ; 

Interview with S. Ishyk, (21.5.82). 

See M. Elliott, (1982): 1-2, 9, 32, gr tgg, 94927 SS9S=967 
HOS ee t14h+173, -196; 206. 

In PAC MG 28 v. 9 Vol. 14, there is a letter written by 
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Panchuk in which he notes that at the Kiel DP camp, 
One man absolutely refused to go and was shot 
dead by a RusSian office. 

Interview with S. Ishyk, (21.5.82). 

Additional material on these forcible 
repatriations can be found in M. Elliott, (1981), N. 
Tolstoy, (1977), P. Huxley-Blythe, (1968), N. Bethell, 
C1974) Ato. Epstein, (1973) and F. N. Smith, (1970). 

Ironically, Canadian officials do not seem to have 
realized that Canada was a signatory to the Yalta 
Agreement until late 1946 (DEA 82-96-40, dated 20.3.46 
and 13.6.46). Ukrainian Canadian protests against 
repatriation can also be found in this file (e.g. 
28 an litee4 5). 

The problem of identifying who was Ukrainian and _ how 

many ©-DPPsecfitesthis description is treated in, FO 

S7P/55782- (16. ths45) fand F013 74/ 56792; (Dehet6 pantThe 

latter document contained the comment by the Political 

Division's Mr. Hilary Young that the British government 

still did not "recognize the existence of Ukrainians as 

a separate race or nationality". 

See also Panchuk, (29.12.46) and FO 371/71636, 
(18.8.48). 

For example, Ivan Z. Holowinsky, (1983). 

In FO 371/57703 there is a letter from Sir Frederick 


Morgan, K.C., to Ernest Bevin of the Foreign Office 


about the psychological state of the DPs> (10.3 746%: 
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See Roman Ilnytzkyj, (1950) and W.R. Petryshyn and N. 
Chomiak, (1984). 

BOA37 1766658 ,( {March,* 1947). 

InterAllied Psychological Study Group report, page 19. 
Poid.Ggoz9) 

Kaye to Panchuk, (12.4.49). 

Panchuk to the» UCC and CURB, PAC MG 28 v.9, Vol. 17, 
(30.1.46). 

bi ds 

FO 371/57700, (October, 1945). 

FO 371/56495, (18.12.46) and FO 371/66696, (May, 1947). 
£Oee717/389590 ,c(de6.47%6 

PAC RG 26 Vol. 105, (3.11.49). Department of Mines and 
Resources to Mr. Jollifee. 

PAG: RG: 26. VO1l.©105,°(17.1248). 

DEA 939-40C, (February, 1947). 

Report on an Interview with Mr. Guston, Department of 
Colonialization and Agriculture, Canadian National 
Railways, (27.11.46). 

FO°371/5657 2WotSani2.46)% 

PAC MG 48 v.9 Vol.6, (26.11.46). Mr. T.G.M. Davidson to 
Miss Constance Hayward. 

Visti, published by the Ukrainian Relief Committee in 
Belgium, Brussels, (15.2.46). 

Panchuk to P. Wenger, (1.7.47). 

DEA 10268-40, Vol. 1, (30.8.47). 


Panchuk to P.R. Rhodes, (9.3.49). 
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PACURG 26 Vol. 416, (28.6048) 

DEA 8116-40, (21.11.45). 

Penchuk tOfPsoZaplitny:2(197.5647). 

This conclusion was confirmed by Mr. Yaroslav Stetsko, 
Munich, West Germany, (14.7.82). 

Few former members of the OUNr or OUNS were willing to 
provide precise details regarding their affiliation, 
dates of their activities or information about fellow 
Nationalists, for fear of possible reprisals against 
family members and friends who remain in Ukraine. In 
some cases taped interviews collected during this 
research must remain closed during interviewees' 
lifetimes. Some participants insisted on guarantees of 
anonymity. Consequently some dates, places and surnames 
of the interviewees have been deliberately changed by 
researcher to ensure the privacy of participants. 

See footnote 1. Also useful are the minutes kept of a 
meeting (29.1.49) in the offices of the newspaper 
Ukrainian Worker (339 Bathurst Street, Toronto). 
Document courtesy of R. Olynyk, (Montreal). 

The Ukrainian Canadian Committee (UCC) is discussed in 
Oleh W. Gerus, (1982), W. Veryha, (1967), and B.S. 
Kordan, (1981). 


Statutes of the League for the Liberation of Ukraine 


and Womens' Association of the League for the 


Liberation of Ukraine, (Toronto, 1969:95). 
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62. As the UPA's military resistance faded, during the late 
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1940s, so too did the DP populations' expectations 
about returning to Ukraine. On the UPA and its efforts, 
see FO 371/55618, (21.8.46) and FO ST AVEC 3S 5IU 
(27.10.47). Its activities inside post-war Poland are 
discussed in FO 371/66236, (5.3.47) and FO 371/71606, 
(1947). 

The relocation of the Ukrainian population in 
southeastern Poland had much to do with the weakening 
Or UPA (see FO. 371/66355, (27.5.47) and DEA S8-H{s), 
Gpestwn45). 

The death of the UPA's Commander~-in-Chief Taras 
Chuprynka (Shukhevych) was noted in FO 371/031482, 
2210.50). 


Recorded in the researcher's diary, (21.5.82). 
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CHAPTER SIX - THE GEOGRAPHICAL IMPACT OF REFUGEE IMMIGRATION 
Should the Ukrainian liberation struggle be 
unsuccessful in the homeland...then political activities on 
a grand scale must be transferred to the North American 
continent. With this in view, a principle of selection of 
new settiers...must be applied, whereby only the most 
construct ive and best-people would migrate there. 


- A Ukrainian refugee, (February, 1946) 


Introduction 

Ukrainian refugees settling in Canada soon nettled 
those within the Ukrainian Canadian Committee who considered 
themselves to be arbitrators of the standard for the 
Ukrainian population here. The ensuing fray irrevocably 
transformed spatial and social patterns previously 
discernible within Ukrainian Canadian society. 

Essentially this imbroglio reflected differences in 
perception of Canada as a place. Distinguishing many DPs was 
their place-seeking behaviour. For them, appraisal of Canada 
was predicated upon a perception of this country's ubilisy 
as a place of temporary refuge. Their desire remained to 
return to where they had come from. Measured against this 


goal, their presence in Canada was regarded by them as 


almost incidental. While this attitude bore little 


Tesemblance to reality it motivated their construction of an 


Organizational system here whose purpose was at 7 GhLrse.* “LO 
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husband, and later to perpetuate, the belief that some 
future migration event awaited them, one that would bring 
many of them back to the true homeland, Ukraine. 

Many Ukrainian Canadians found this characteristic DP 
attitude alarming. Having devoted considerable effort to 
portraying themselves as loyal and grateful citizens of the 
Dominion, they deplored any display by Ukrainians in Canada 
which might suggest to the wider public that Ukrainians 
Still pined for their ancestral area of origin. The 
Ukrainian Canadian demeanor can be described as a place 
keeping one. The measure of tolerance accorded to them in 
Canadian society had, they felt, only been attained after 
they had largely purged their lexicon of all hints of the 
desire to vigorously promote Ukrainian causes. They were not 
about to jeopardize their status within Canada by supporting 
the ~ DPs in their militant preoccupation with issues 
revolving around the future liberation of Ukraine. 

Consequently, the most telling impact of the introduc- 
tion of Ukrainian DPs into Canada was the revival of a 
polarization within the population, similar to that which 
had existed prior to WW II. The difference was not on 
religious grounds, or so much on the basis of organizational 
affiliation, as it was a reflection of different attitudes 
about where the "proper" place of Ukrainians in the world 
was located. Generally, the split parted antecedently estab- 
those who arrived here 


lished Ukrainians in Canada from 


after WW II. 
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While the pre-war population had, for the most part, 
moOsely coalesced): within the» UCC, «few of the post-war 
immigrants were willing to accept its tenets as 
representative of their own value system. For their part, 
most Ukrainian Canadians regarded the DPs' dogged attachment 
to values spawned in the places they had come from (and 
therefore "out of place" in Canada) as’. alien. While. most 
Ukrainians in Canada came from a common ancestral origin 
place, there was little else binding them together. Both 
groups were to discover this, to their mutual dismay. 

Analysis of the divisiveness imparted to the Ukrainian 
Canadian population by the post-war arrivals, provides a 
basis for explaining how and why new spatial patterns of 
Organization emerged within the Ukrainian domain in Canada. 
This advent and the reactions it provoked caused a _ further 
differentiation of Canada as a place, an outcome which 
justifies the geographer's study of the migration process as 
a behavioural phenomenon with spatial consequences. 

Several themes will be addressed in this chapter, each 
of them underscoring the processes which prompted cleavage 
within the Ukrainian population of Canada after WW Il. 

Aetenhn alibriefiteecapitulation of Ukrainian Canadian 


lobbying efforts on behalf of the DPs, attention will be 


given to the emergence of remorse within firs) tela ties 


Population, as encounters between them and the DPs_ became 


More common. An attempt will be made to show how this pat- 


tern of events was not confined to Canada alone, but can be 
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observed in other countries where DPs were resettled after 
the Second World War. As has been suggested already (Chapter 
1) the Banderivtsi, with their headquarters established in 
Munich, West Germany, gradually extended their network 
throughout the diaspora, first gaining control over those 
Ukrainian organizations existing in adjacent countries, and 
later spreading to the United Kingdom and North America. 
This pattern of events would seem to have become particular- 
ly obvious by 1949. At any rate, within Canada, it was on 
May 1, 1949 that an OUNr organization, the League for the 
Liberation of Ukraine (LVU) made its public debut. The OUNr 
was well entrenched at least a year prior to this. This 
unfolding of the OUNr throughout Western Europe, North and 
South America, and Australasia, seems to have occurred step 
by step, the product of a deliberate design. 

How the Ukrainian scene in Canada was affected is 
discussed in the concluding sections of this chapter, and 
again in the Epilogue. The contention is that the spatial 
manifestations of DP ascendancy here were the outcome of a 
planned transplantation to Canada of an organizatinal struc- 
ture (and its attendant behavioural patterns) which were 
Spawned in the inter-war Western Ukraine. This mode was 
dispersed along with the DPs during WW II to_ be 
reconstituted wherever these involuntary migrants were 
relocated. Their reliance upon this style of organization is 


perhaps Wade petandéable: erie eohad  *sirvived *"tnder adverse 


Conditions before, so few OUN leaders saw any reason for 
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changing the structure of their organization in the 
emigration. Perhaps they also felt little inclination to do 
so because of their commitment to returning, in the near 
future, to Ukraine. It was only living for several years in 
such places as Canada, when the difference in the nature of 
the political system here as compared to what they had known 
before WW II became obvious, which convinced some that a 
covert network was no longer required. Even so, not everyone 
agreed that the underground OUN structure was inappropriate 
even in Canada. And so it persisted. 

The geographical impacts of this relocation of the 
nationalist framework into Canada are described in the final 
Section of this chapter. As the introduction of this new 
form did not go unnoticed, or uncontested, not only was an 
addition made to the fabric of Ukrainian Canadian society, 
but the pre-existing configuration was transformed. The fact 
that those arriving in Canada after the war were involuntary 
Migrants can be used to explain the scale and the nature of 
the changes within Ukrainian Canadian society that their 


immigration rendered. 


Ukrainian Canadian Lobbying Efforts 
Anthony Yaremovich's observation, in September of 1947, 


that most DPs were beginning to readily declare a "very 


; 1 
Strong desire" to emigrate, and particularly to Canada, 


i iabl 
confirmed Panchuk's earlier contention that the only viable 


Solution to the Ukrainian refugee problem was massive 
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resettlement. As early as December, i946 he had argued that 
Ukrainian Canadian efforts should focus "NOT ON RELIEF" but 
on relocating DPs to places like Canada. The critical issue, 
as he saw it, was how best to persuade Canadian officials 
that the Ukrainians among the DP population constituted 
among the "best" settlers in relation to Canada's require- 
ments. 

Panchuk suggested that the UCC and UCRF use several 
tactics to achieve this in their lobbying efforts. First of 
all, they should always "play" on the humanitarian and 
Christian "angle" when approaching the Canadian public or 
officials. Appeals framed in such terms would strike a 
receptive cord among other Canadians. The DPs should only be 
described in flattering phrases, with the emphasis being 
placed on those qualities that were presumed to be most 
sought after by Canadian immigration officials. In _ other 
words, the Ukrainian refugees should be portrayed as Surtc— 
able labourers for Canadian industry, as anti-communists, 
and as a population akin to the Ukrainian group of Canada. 
Presumably, since the latter population had already 
demonstrated its utility to the nation during the recent 
War, and with its solid efforts in helping develop the 
Prairie West more of the same kind of people would be 


welcome additions to Canada. Panchuk also instructed his 


readers in Canada, about how they could use their own 
Population's heterogeneity to advantage. For example, 


Ukrainian Catholics should always be delegated to lobby 
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other Canadian Catholic groups. Similarly, UCVA members 
should be sent to speak to Canadian veterans' 
organizations. ? 

There were some things the Ukrainians in Canada should 
studiously avoid, wrote Panchuk. For example, he strenuously 
objected to any suggestion that the UCC and UCRF voice as a 
goal the establishment of "bloc settlements" of Ukrainian 
Pes.9That kind “of “plan ‘would only "frighten" Canadian 
officials. As he noted: 

The real plan, as submitted, that of BLOCK 

SETTLEMENTS in selected, protected territories, 

will hardly be acceptable to ANY government, much 

as it may appeal to us personally. Every government 

is AFRAID of blocks. Canada itself is more 

. concerned what it will do to LIQUIDATE OR BREAK UP 
definite blocks of Ukrainians, Mennonites, etc. 
that already exist, and therefore would be most 
reluctant if not completely opposed to any 

Suggestion of bloc settlement. °* 

Obviously some Ukrainian Canadians had well absorbed 
the lesson Canada's state elites had wanted them to learn 
about the undesirability of ethnic groups creating their own 
geographical niches on Canadian soil. 

If the DPs were not to be clustered together where were 
they to go? Panchuk, correctly, opined that most DPs would 
have to be placed in Canada's industrial heartland, for this 


was the only region capable of absorbing the numbers of DPs 
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he felt would arrive.* As it turned out (Chapter 5) the 
majority of Ukrainian DPs eventually did locate in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

Their own experience of censure had convinced many 
Ukrainian Canadians that the obviously nationalist 
identification of many DPs would find no ready welcome in 
official Canadian circles. Those Ukrainian Canadians who had 
the most direct contact with the DPs were therefore tasked 
with purging the refugees of their apparent fixation with 
politics. Panchuk readily admitted this as being part of his 
mandate overseas. In one letter, offering "concrete advice" 
on how refugees should be handled, he pointed out that it 
was up to Ukrainian Canadians to convince the DPs that the 
"Militant and hostile [anti-Soviet] propaganda" they waged 
inside the DP camps was doing them more harm than good. The 
"Minority" responsible, he suggested, was in fact only 
making a difficult situation worse for their kinsmen by 
engaging in such activities, for these angered the governing 
powers. Panchuk wondered why the DPs couldn't instead 
involve themselves in such "legal and most beneficial" 
enterprises as handicraft production, educational or 


Cultural work. 


He was not the only Ukrainian Canadian observer who 


felt this way. As Dr. Kaye wrote to Panchuk he wanted the 


DPs to understand that they should: 
seconcentrate:s their s:whole attention on RELIEF 


WORK, on settlement, on emigration and only when 
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they have achieved that to allow themselves the 
luxury of politics. Everything they do is watched 
with a telescopic magnifying glass and is used 
against them.> 


By the time such advice was being sent from Canada 


overseas, many DPS were already moving in the opposite di- 
rection, and resettling there. As one report noted, by 


December 31, 1947, a total of 20,201 applications _ had been 
received from various Canadian companies for DP labourers. 
From this total, 5,100 had already been placed by February, 
1948. A sampling from this list, (Table 6.1), underlines the 
geographical nexus into which many Ukrainian DPs flowed, and 
the types of occupations they were offer 

Predominantly, these Ukrainian DPs went to work in the 
resource industries of northern Ontario and Quebec. This 
Original placement set the pattern for the distribution of 
Ukrainian post-WW II immigrants in Canada. Few would 
relocate to western Canada once their one or two year 
contracts had expired, and only a residue would remain in 
northern regions of the country. Most relocated to southern 
centres in Ontario and Quebec, generally into major urban 
Bend industrial centres. There they found not only 
employment, but, importantly, the satisfaction of being able 
to locate near other Ukrainian DPs. This process eventually 
resulted in the concentration of these Ukrainian refugees in 


Ontario, geographically distant from the traditional hearth 


Pee this ethnic group in western Canada. This basic spatial 
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Table 6.1 Selected employment opportunities for Ukrainian DPs 


in Canada, 1948 


Name of Firm Jobs Offered Jobs Filled 
The Great Lakes Paper Company Ltd., 420 420 
Kormac Lumber Company or 50 50 
Canadian Pacific Railways 2055 yS 
Kirkland Lake Gold Mines 20 nil 
Sigma Mines (Quebec) Ltd., 35 5 
Falconbridge Mines Ltd., 20 nil 
Noranda Mines Ltd., 200 10 
Toronto Brick Company Ltd., 10 nil 
Algoma Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 215 nil 


eee 


Source: Panchuk to Yaremovich (30.4.48) in PAC MG 31 D69. 
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separation has remained evident to the present. 
If, as Dmytro Gerych of Winnipeg wrote to Panchuk: 
The refugees are arriving’ 


what impacts were they having on Ukrainian Canadian society? 


News From Canada - Reacting To The DPs 

Those involved in Ukrainian Canadian refugee relief and 
resettlement operations often complained about the lack of 
guidance and information they received from the UCC and 
UCRF. As Panchuk noted in a letter to Joseph Choma, of Fort 
William, Ontario: 

There are so few people writing anything about the 

activities there that we are almost completely lost 

now and it will not be long before we will feel 

worse than the DPs themselves.’ 

Soon after the DPs began arriving in Canada, and their 
numbers made them impossible to ignore, Ukrainian Canadians 
began corresponding much more regularly to the CRM's mem- 
bers. Their letters contain numerous references to the DPs, 
remarks on the nature of these newcomers and the effects 
they were starting to have on Ukrainian Canadian society. 
Generally, the observations were negative. 

For example, Gerych wrote to Panchuk in September of 
1948 to record that among the refugees: 

Sevyoulcan£indvanything yourlike, inocextaineterr= 
cumstances even more than we need here in Canada. 


Some brought with them a mania that in Canada they 
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won't have to work, dollars can be picked up off 

BNeerStuectss TBubyete' senotslike that -sandiiso they 

get angry, and a few say they'd even return but 

where? they themselves don't know. They'd like to 

go where one can live easily, but there's no UNRRA 

tener. einue pigtheveganre,only afew of this type<ein 

every hundred, but they damage opinion about the 

"refugees."° 

As more DPS arrived, other Ukrainians in Canada also 
wrote about the outcome of this resettlement effort in 
Canada. Dr. Kaye was a frequent writer. After, in his esti- 
mate, some 10,000 Ukrainian DPs had arrived, he had this to 
Say about them: 

Newcomers try to overcome religious differences, 

try to break down barriers between Nationalists, 

Catholics, Orthodox and clash with the 

taborigimiess’o One their «debit. side is their 

political division on European lines. There is no 

room in Canada for bickering about who is greater, 

Bandera or Melnyk. We are not interested in their 

differences but we are definitely interested in the 

fact that their fight is being exploited by 

communists [whose] papers are printing whole pages 

of "nationalist scandals."'°® 

Kaye also had some positive remarks to make about the 
DPs. In early 1949 he noted one attempt by the newcomers to 


diffuse the pre-WW II religious antagonisms which stil 
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existed in the Ukrainian Canadian population: 

-..there is a tendency on the part of the Ukrainian 

immigrants to transplant their political division 

to Canadian soil. Perhaps time will rectify these 

differentiations. The newcomers are reluctant to 

join existing groups because they don't know their 
ideology. There is a tendency to remain outside of 

Pheseexrsting vsocialmabiie, ort tolyformseseparaite 

groups. Religious differentiation is to. most. of 

them a puzzling phenomenon. In one big community in 

the East a group of immigrants arranged a Christmas 

Eve celebration and invited a Catholic and an 

Orthodox priest to be present. The priests did not 

show up and there was no blessing of the meal. You 

can see what difficult problems we are facing in 

Canada, but there are indications that matters can 

be steered into the right channels with some effort 

and gentle persuasion.'' 

After a number of such disenchanted reports had reached 
Panchuk, he began responding in kind, sprinkling his letters 
with negative judgements about the DPs. For example, in 
September of 1948 he wrote back to Gerych: 

I find your opinion of the refugees and DPs coming 

to Canada very objective and very accurate and it 

coincides exactly with the opinions I have always 


[sic!] had of these people. True enough there are 


many good people among them, but, unfortunately, 
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there is also a lot of "Scum" who have forgotten 
what work means and who feel that somebody owes 
them a living. They are deeply disappointed that 
there is no UNRRA in Great Britain; as there are 
some in Canada who suffer from the same 
disappointment, and they are anxious to go anywhere 
they can find milk and honey growing on trees. 
These people, unfortunately, not only cause a nega- 
tive reflection on other refugees and DPs, but also 
on those Organizations who have always’ been 
Standing in their defence and on their behalf that 
in my heart I cannot fully justify. Still that is 
one of the responsibilities that we must face and 


Carsyws7 


The Second Line: Traces Of A Pattern 

While convinced that Ukrainian Canadians had to carry 
the burden of the Ukrainian DPs, the CRM's members did not 
become actively inimical to their charges until they began 
to find increasing evidence of the existence of a minority 
within the DP population which seemed determined to achieve 
pre-eminence within this displaced populace. The most 
blatant example of this covert activity was Panchuk's loss 
of the Presidency of the AUGB, in mid-March, 1949, Panchuk 
raged against the "scandalous" election, and the “ultra 
patriots" who had deposed him. He added that he felt va: simi- 


lar pattern of "takeovers" was ‘occurring across Western 
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Europe, orchestrated by the Banderivtsi. He warned the 
Ukrainians in Canada to beware least such behaviour was 
transplanted into Canada with the DPs migrating there. 

While this message was sent, few Ukrainian Canadians 
seem to have realized its import. One of those who did, 
Peter Wenger, noted that: 

We in Canada feel bitterly about it. It is a kick 

in theepamtsrnotsconly for you} but dalsdéooindirectly 

aequs sift% 

He added that he was glad of Panchuk's cautionary 
advice, for it would help protect the Ukrainian Canadian 
community against the perfidity of "fake Ukrainian 
patriots." Certainly, he felt, they would not "get away 
with" a similar plot in Canada. Ukrainian Canadians, he 
asserted, were now on guard, and would not be readily 
tricked. He then lamented: 

How immature our people are politically, what a 

small percentage of them are really patriotic as we 

understand it! [emphasis added] We Canadians would 
like to see an independent Ukraine for the sake of 

the principle itself. The majority of the DPs here 

Seem to have different ideas - they think of an 

independent Ukraine only in _ terms of what they 

might profit personally by it. One sometimes 
wonders whether our ideas are just a waste of time 

and whether they are worth bothering about. I 


Suppose though that we will stay and plug away like 
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FOOls-just because of /thee"principle."'4 

Other Ukrainian Canadians shared this view. While Peter 
Smylski'*® downplayed the friction that the DPs were blamed 
with introducing into Ukrainian Canadian life, he did 
suggest that it was up to the Canadian born to steer the DPs 
into acceptable patterns of behaviour. Writing to Panchuk, 
he observed: 

I have been following a bit developments in 

England. Similarly, things are going here. I have 

taken the attitude that I, as a Canadian, will 

stand by and observe. Let the newcomers first find 

out what they want themselves. Maybe readjusted 

psychologically and acclimatized - maybe it's 

Natural then and only then can we help. It’s the 

mentality that counts. [emphasis added] That may 

have to be trained. If so, perhaps then we_ should 
train them as best we can and if they allow them- 
selves to be trained.'* 

That such a development was possible, Smylski opined, 
could be seen in what had happened to the UNF. He wrote that 
by the war's end "even" this group had "become a good 
Canadian political organization" "willing to invest money 
and erect buildings in Canada" a policy this same 
Organization had once "raved against", claiming that 
establishing a physical base in Canada was a betrayal.'’ 

Anthony Yaremovich was more blunt in his assessment of 


the DPs. In late 1949 he described the Ukrainian Canadian 
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political landscape in bleak terms: 
The Banderivtsi-Melnykivtsi fight is finding itself 
locking horns on Canadian soil. They certainly are 
going at each other with typical Ukrainian vigour. 
No quarter is given by any side. Mr. Kossar is 
ready to be up in arms at the slightest provocation 
from the "B" group and they are doing likewise from 
their side. We who are on the sidelines have quite 
a ‘bit of. fun watching them. There is spying and 
counterspying and supporting anyone who will sup- 
port the side in question. It seems that Ukrainians 
have some years to grow before they start reaching 
the’ <age,)of «maturity. «This is not concealed from 
other people.'® 

Why had so much exasperation arisen among the Ukrainian 


Canadian population in so relatively short a time span? 


The OUNr's Second Line - Transplating A Mode To Canada 

No constituent organization of the UCC group provided a 
convivial niche for the considerable numbers of Banderivtsi 
migrating into Canada. At first these men and women had to 
rely on creating their own local associations to ensure that 
they would have structures convivial to their own political 
views. Thus, in the small towns of northern Ontario, there 
arose, after 1947, a number of ostensibly cultural 
organizations (e.g. choir groups) which kept this movement's 


members together until LVU and SUM branches were organized. 
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Such local organizations assured a measure of fraternal sup- 
port and interaction for the like-minded among the DPs. 
Otherwise most of them would have been left without the 
group ties they had known in the DP camps. While a few 
managed to join such pre-existing bodies as the Brotherhood 
of Ukrainian Catholics (BUC), and the UNF, the prejudice 
within these groups against newcomers often made continued 
Participation impossible. Only the UNF provided a welcome 
niche for a substantial minority within the post-war 
immigration, namely the Melnykivtsi. The consequences of 
that "open door" policy will be referred to again in the 
Epilogue. What concerns this discussion is how the 
Banderivtsi, who certainly comprised the largest vintage 
group within the post-war immigration, organized themselves 
once in Canada. Particularly, what were the Spatial 
manifestations of this process? 

Possibly no account of how the OUNr was’ transplanted 
into Canada can ever be written. OUNr archives remain 
sealed, and as mentioned previously, many sympathizers are 
unwilling to discuss in detail the activities of their 
movement in Canada. What can be deduced, however, is that 
once the pressure to emigrate from the countries of first 
refuge intensified, both OUN factions developed plans to 
ensure their own survival in the countries which were 
receiving Ukrainian DPs. The Banderivtsi, aware that they 
would find no pre-existing organization in Canada in which 


to shelter, were the most indisposed by this turn of events. 
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To cope, the OUNr dispatched trusted members of the movement 
wherever they were required, to settle down amongst the 
relocated DPs and replicate anew the structure of their 
organization. In the; jargon sof the Banderivtsi these 
specially dispatched cadres were known as The Second Line. 
Who they were must remain a mystery, although the fact that 
such men and women were deliberately sent out from Europe as 
part of a plan was confirmed by Yaroslav Stetsko.'’? He him- 
self apparently tried to enter Canada under the pseudonym of 
Wasyl Dankiw in mid-1949, Whether he planned to stay is 
unknown. 

At least several other high-ranking OUNr members would 
eventually be placed in Canada, to assume authoritative po- 
Sitions in the hierarchy being created directly beneath the 
Organization's Rezident, who arrived in Canada by the end of 
1946. Two of the more prominent of these Second Line members 
were sent to Toronto and Winnipeg, respectively. The former 
eventually became Rezident. The fact that these two arrived 
by late 1948, in time to witness the creation of Homin 
Ukrainy and LVU, was no coincidence. Several of those who 
gathered in Toronto, on May 1, 1949, to announce the 
formation of LVU were certainly trusted OUNr members. 

How they were aided in their mission of reconstructing 
the OUNr inside Canada is clarified by the archival material 
and oral testimony of Stanley Frolick. 

Canadian-born, yet by reason of his many years in 


inter-war Western Ukraine, a committed nationalist, Frolick 
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had run afoul of the Ukrainian Een: establishment for 
his advocacy of the OUN/UPA/UHVR, (see Chapter 4). After he 
was purged from CURB he returned to Canada, in late 1946. 
Well before that date, however, Frolick had rebuilt his 
contacts with the nationalist movement. On December 2, 1945 
he was appointed the Rezident for the UHVR for all of the 
United Kingdom by Mykola Lebed. His affiliation with this 
political faction was directly responsible for his dismissal 
from the position of CURB's Director. AS was noted earlier, 
this was accomplished after Panchuk, and particularly Dmytro 
Andrievsky?° had undercut Frolick's position by exposing his 
political allegiance. 

Frolick had become particularly exposed to criticism 
after the Rev. KusShnir - who vaingloriously considered him- 
Self a "father of his people" found that hasteattemptthto 
transpose oie UCC model to the Ukrainian DPS on _ the 
continent was rejected by the Banderivtsi.’' 

Kushnir conveniently overlooked the fact that the UCC 
itself had been imposed on Ukrainians in Canada when he 
argued that a similar “organic unity" was exactly what the 
DPs required. Eventually, he helped establish a 
Co-Ordinating Ukrainian Council (CUC), composed of many of 
the political groups existing among DPs, but its structure, 
which gave each group an equal vote (regardless of their ac- 
tual size or relevance within the diaspora), alienated the 
OUNr , which felt that its pre-eminence was being 


deliberately ignored and rejected. Consequently, this 
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faction of the nationalist movement withdrew from the CUGs 
Kushnir deeply resented this rejection of his "vision" and 
began doing everything possible to confound the OUNr 
wherever he encountered their activists. An easy target for 
his wrath was Frolick, an employee of the UCC. The removal 
of Frolick was not hindered by Kushnir's alliance with the 
UNF's Kossar, whose enmity towards Frolick was based on 
UNF's stance in favour of the Melnykivtsi. Kushnir thus had 
little trouble disposing of Frolick. Presumably, he must 
have believed that the latters' activities were blocked for 
good. In this he was gravely mistaken. 

Once back in Canada Frolick had tried to redress the 
injustice done to him, through speaking with Kushnir, the 
UCC and the UNF's National Executive.?* When this failed, he 
began to concentrate on building up an OUNr network within 
Canada. Apparently, before he departed for home, Frolick had 
been designated as the QUNr's Rezident for Canada, the first 
man to ever serve in such a post. By accepting this mantle 
he not only acquired a unique niche for himself in Ukrainian 
Canadian history, but served as a personal bridge between 
North America, Western Europe, and the resistance’ in 
Ukraine, the one man whose background and experiences 
qualified him to understand not only the Ukrainian Canadian 
attitude but also that of the nationalists. Having lived and 
worked amongst both populations he had absorbed many of sthe 


attitudes and perceptions of both. 
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Once Frolick had settled in Canada, any member of the 
OUNr emigrating there was assured of at least having one 
address from which to seek information about how to 
re-establish contacts with other Banderivtsi. As this 
occurred, with Frolick monitoring the entire process from 
his home in Toronto, the hierarchical cell structure of the 
movement was replicated. This development took several 
years, and Frolick continued monitoring this growth until 
the early 1950s, by which time he had come to the conclusion 
that there was no longer a need for a covert network inside 
Canada. Consequently, he gave up his position as Rezident. 
Well before he made this decision, however, the OUNr had in 
Mee a dispersed yet disciplined network spanning Canada 
and attracting to itself increasing numbers of DPs, both 
former OUNr members and newly acquired sympathizers. All the 
while regular contact was maintained with the movement's HQ 
in Munich. In large measure, this organizational effort was 
Carried out secretly. 

The limited amount of correspondence preserved from 
this early period in the history of OUNr in Canada reveals 
not only the perceptions of the Ukrainian nationalists who 
were relocated here but something of the impediments they 
faced during their first years in this country. The issues 
they were called upon to deal with ranged from mobilizing 
their membership in aid of Dmytro Dontsov’**® to coping with 
the on-going machinations of Dmytro Andrievsky, who toured 


Canada attempting to dissuade Ukrainan Canadians from siding 
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with the OUNr.?* 

Some of the most interesting correspondence was with a 
former, high-ranking UNF member, Mr. P. Shteppa 
(Amherstburg, Ontario). Eventually, Shteppa was to become 
Frolick's "trusted man" for the Windsor, Ontario area.?* The 
correspondence between these two men underlines the 
difficulties the Banderivtsi had in dealing with local UCC 
organizers, who carried on an hostile campaign against the 
OUNr, claiming that the latter had only introduced dissent 
within the Ukrainian Canadian population. As Shteppa wrote: 

They [the UCC] put the entire question as being one 

Stercdosmnity” on “splitting up" our people. Under 

Such a banner, understandably, they attract the 

rank and file, even those who might otherwise be 

sympathetic to Bandera. Who can agree to a 

splitting up of the community? We have to counter 

this negative description of our movement by making 

it known that we are the exponents of a 

rejuvenation in the nationalist movement, a group 

that seeks a return to the positions of nationalism 

as they were laid down by Konovalets and in the 

ideology of Dontsov. Truth is with us; we have all 

too many facts which show that Kossar has abandoned 

Nationalism and become nothing more than a 

co-operator and opportunist.’* 

Particularly of interest to Shteppa was whether the 


OUNr had devised some definite plan for locating its 
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Supporters in those cities or areas where there already 
existed Ukrainian populations. If such a blueprint had been 
drawn up, Shteppa wanted to know about it, since "a few of 
our own people" carefully inserttd into selected Ukrainian 
Canadian communities could easily "do the trick" when it 
came to taking over UNF branches or even the UNF newspaper 
New Pathway.?’ All that was required, suggested Shteppa, was 
a little deft organization and the Banderivtsi would quickly 
be able to capture a ready made Ukrainian Canadian 
Organization, or at least part of it. So, the question he 
put to his commander was, "is a planned settlement of ours 
taking place?"? 

No clear-cut answer was forthcoming. However, an 
Oblique reference to this question was made in one of the 
Rezident’s subsequent letters: 

In a few days Rezident instructions will be mailed 

out to all regional sections of the OUN in Canada. 

I'll send you a copy. It will give you an answer to 

your questions [about] why we should form a new 

organization and start our own newspaper. AS you 
will see, many of our members now find themselves 

in the lumber camps. When their contracts end, 

they'll be settling down in various parts of 

Ganada:#.i) «Certainly, we'll: do whatever= we can to 

ensure that they disperse in a planned way, to the 

extent possible. In any event, a percentage of our 


people will end up in Windsor, Ontario.’’ 
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The OUNr's structure seems, therefore, to have been 
built up around a few strategically placed individuals. As 
increasing numbers of Ukrainian DPs, among them Banderivtsi, 
relocated to Canada, the latter turned to their Rezident and 
his lieutenants, who provided instructions on how to contact 
local OUNr leaders. These, in turn informed their regional 
branches about the new members so that gradually a secret 
and pyramidal, OUNr structure was recreated. While the 
Organization had little control over where most of the DPs 
Originally went in Canada, once these DPs had worked off 
their assisted passage through contract labour, they were 
free to move wherever they wanted. The Organization 
instructed some as to where they should go. This was 
Obviously not feasible in every case. Still, there were 
sufficient human and material resources to provide Frolick, 
a few months after his own return to Canada, with several 
able assistants. These OUNr activists were directly 
responsible for husbanding the movement's adherents no 
matter when they arrived, or where they originally or 
Subsequently located in Canada. The details of how the 
spatial pattern of the OUNr grew in Canada cannot be traced, 
but it is known that the movement was strongly concentrated 
in Ontario and adjacent Quebec, where most DPs settled. 
Outlying cells were established in some major western 
Canadian cities such as Winnipeg, Edmonton, Regina, and 


Lethbridge. 
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The initial period of organizational activity presented 
certain difficulties for the OUNr. Aside from Frolack#onone 
of the leading activists had ever been in Canada before. 
They were basically unfamiliar with the nature of the 
political system here, and unsure about the nature of 
Ukrainian Canadian life (although reading the Ukrainian 
Canadian press in the DP camps had provided them with some 
news about what to expect). 

In providing a reliable source of intelligence Frolick 
played a pivotal role in helping OUNr members adjust to 
Canadian conditions. For example, Mr. S. Kulyk, then working 
for the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. Ltd., near Minnipuka, 
Ontario, wrote to Frolick in August of 1947, explaining that 
while they had never personally met, he had the latter's 
address from Munich. The problem, he explained, was that he 
and his fellow Ukrainian workers were faced with some 
serious problems in the Minnipuka area. They had, for exam- 
ple, no idea about whom to trust, and they suspected the 
Ukrainian Canadians they were meeting. The latter, reported 
Kulyk, kept talking about something called the Ukrainian 
Canadian Committee and recounting what wonderful work it had 
done on behalf of the DPs in Europe. Kulyk wondered about 
this: 

It would be a good idea if you would send us some 

informed person who could speak to US. En route 
here we met a number of Ukrainians, for example one 


group at the Montreal train station. These people 
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all praised the UCC, which they claimed had given 

refugees so much help and sent so many packages to 

Europe. But in our group no one even received so 

much as a handkerchief to blow their nose in from 

this UCC. What's the true situation? 

--sthere arelinow  116e0f: us“here; Ukrainians 

who came to Canada from many different Jagers, yet 

none of us ever heard about any Ukrainian relief 

operation from Canada, and none of us ever received 

any help. If it's possible send someone to us who 

can explain these things and advise us what to do, 

what to think, how we should react during such 

encounters. We are all young men of good character. 

There are no communistS among us. Occasionally 

someone will come around to visit us, and praise 

the commune. These are those who have never seen or 

experienced one. One fellow of this type came 

around from a local factory. He ended up leaving us 

with a different perception, saying that the had 

never realized what a swine Stalin is.°*° 

Other letters from recently immigrated DPs carried on 
mie aesimilar vein. One group complained that its letters to 
the OUNr headquarters in Munich were not being answered, 
They wanted» -Prolick» to» sends them (thestbiuer & yellow 
Nationalist Ukrainian flag so they could fly it over their 
camp, letting any visitors know at a glance who they were 


and what they stood for. The same group asked him to advise 
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them about what Ukrainian Canadian newspapers they should 
read. They wanted to keep in touch with the relevant devel- 
opments but were uncertain which newspaper would provide 
them with the true facts.?' 

Inevitably, such letters pleaded for "exact" instruc- 
tions and prompt replies, for many DPS reported that they 
were finding the local. Ukrainian populations inimical or 
indifferent, while their own numbers were continuing to 
increase through immigration. They needed to create their 
Own ready support structure for those coming in after them, 
particularly to shield the recent arrivals against hostile 
influences. As one DP described this danger: 

I was myself poorly informed at first... This man 

came around to ask us _ who we were and what our 

views were on certain issues; all the while he 
urged us to join the Ukrainian National 

Federation...when we asked him about the OUN, he 

told ws bthatefthere awas enoocusuchs thingpoithat 

Ukrainians in Canada had never heard of any such 

Organization. So write and tell me what I should do 

and what I should tell others of our people to 

dont? 

A lack of financial resources prevented Frolick from 
travelling extensively, although he did attempt to answer 


the many letters that came to him in Toronto. His labours 


Seem to have met with positive results, for; as .one DP 


eventually reported, he and his fellow immigrants had 
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adjusted, although the situation was still "proving hard" 
because’ of the contrary attitudes of some Ukrainian 
Canadians. °*> 

However settled many of them became, most political 
refugees still longed for the day when they might be able to 
return to Ukraine. To that end they first built up their own 
network in Canada. When the much anticipated opportunity to 
return home failed to materialize, some grew discouraged. 
The sentiments many shared are well expressed by one man who 
wrote about why he felt he must return to Ukraine: 

I have to go back. If I stay here in Canada what 

will have been the purpose of my life? I will have 

lived and died for nothing. There, in the ranks of 

the UPA, at least I'll still be of some use. ** 

At the time the Cold War seemed to presage open 
Seonilict between Bast and West. This bolstered many 
refugees' expectations about the likelihood of a return to 
Ukraine. This belief was also encouraged by ideologues of 
Ukrainian nationalism like Dontsov, who asserted that, in 
time, the West would "be asking us to go [back]."°* In the 
meantime, as one of them rather arrogantly reflected, they 
could at least take comfort in the fact that their arrival 
in Canada had kept Ukrainian life here from "sinking to the 
level of the dogs."°* 

Understandably, few Ukrainian Canadians shared this 


perception of their population or its accomplishments. 
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Spreading The Message: The Appearance of Homin Ukrainy 

Having a covert OUNr network in place was Satisfying, 
for it allowed the movement to husband its human and 
material resources in Canada. Yet it was soon realized that 
the total number of OUNr members residing in Canada was 
insufficient to provide the considerable support the 
movement overseas required. To be successful, the OUNr would 
BevestOi%attract “to%ritself ae larger proportionssof the 
Ukrainian refugee population resettling in Canada. To 
achieve this the DPs arriving there would have to be 
informed about the OUNr and its political positions, as well 
as the existence of such a force within Canada. The surest 
way of widely disseminating such information, albeit ina 
muted form, was by publishing a newspaper, which could be 
sent through the mails across Canada into every organized 
community where theDPs had located. By so doing the OUNr 
would also be assured that a uniform message would reach 
each member and supporters, wherever they might live. The 
decision was therefore made to establish a _ new 
Ukrainian-language newspaper within Canada. 

According to one version, the birth of this newspaper, 
Homin Ukrainy (Echo of Ukraine) can be traced to a meeting 
held between several prominent QUNr members in Munich, 
during December of 1946.°?’ Frolick was illegally in the 
American Zone of Germany (Munich) at that time, to met with 


Mykola Lebed, Stepan Bandera, Yaroslav Stetsko, and other 


Prominent Ukrainian nationalists. During their dicussions, 
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the idea of publishing such a newspaper was first broached, 
according to Roman Rakhmanny's recollection.?* If this story 
is accurate, and their seems to be little reason to doubt 
it, then the major post-WW II Ukrainian newspaper in Canada 
has distinctly European roots. 

At any rate, by the late summer of 1948, sufficient 
capital had been prraised,,(itoneallow Frolick to begin 
publishing the newspaper. The first issue appeared on 
December 15, 1948; it was printed on the presses of the 
United Hetman Organization in Toronto.?° 

Originally, the Editor was supposed to have been Roman 
Rakhmanny, but events in Europe delayed his departure, so 
Mr. S. Sosnowsky assumed this post, arriving in Canada in 
September, 1948.*° When Rakhmanny arrived in April, 1949, he 
took over, retaining this position until the spring of 1951, 
when ideological differences within the nationalist movement 
prompted him to break with the Banderivtsi. Frolick himself 
gave up the role of publisher in August, 1949, when the 
National Executive of LVU formally accepted this 
responsibility. After this happened Homin Ukrainy began 
appearing as a weekly, instead of a bi-weekly publication. 
Characterizing this change in administration was not only a 
new publishing schedule, but also a definite shift in the 
Paper's political orientation. Whereas Frolick had advocated 


that the paper equally cover the QUNr/UPA/UHVR, once LVU 


took over, material pertaining to the OUNr came to 


Predominate. 
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Reaction among Ukrainian Canadians to the appearance of 
Such a newspaper, was predictably hostile or indifferent. 
The Wasylyshens, pausing on their way to their UCRF posting 
in Bielefeld, in the British Zone of Germany, attended one 
meeting in Hamilton, where the major topic discussed was how 
UCC supporters should react to the new newspaper, essential- 
ly to combat its spreading influence.*' 

John Hladun,*? publisher of an anti-communist tabloid, 
The Worker, was particularly vehement in his denunciation of 
Homin Ukrainy and what it represented: 

our right wing totalitarians are publishing their 

paper here and are using that boy Frolick as’ their 

front. They have had quite a few bad breaks lately 

and in all probability may just peter out. I have 

made a few moves that will impel them to tow the 

line or go out of business [?]. What makes me mad 

is that a group of irresponsible youngsters feel 

that*they can “make a’ Living ‘by exploiting ‘the 

Patriotic feelings of our people. ** 

Competing newspapers, and their respective 
Organizations, such as New Pathway (UNF) and the Ukrainian 


Life and Ukrainian Word (AUUC) were also condemnatory. 


The League For The Liberation of Ukraine Emerges 
With a covert network in place, and a newspaper 
Carrying its message to a Ukrainian audience spread across 


Canada, the Banderivtsi next took steps to establish a front 
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organization for their movement. It was meant, from the be- 
ginning, to include not only OUNr members, but also those 
Sympathetic to the platform of the revolutionary 
nationalists. In a declaration published in Homin Ukrainy on 
May 1, 1949, it was announced that a temporary central 
Organizing bureau had been created to publicly promote the 
aims of a new organization, the League For The Liberation of 
Ukraine (LVU).** The President of the new group was, 
intriguingly, neither a DP nor a Western Ukrainian. Yakiw 
Nestorenko was in fact an Eastern Ukrainian an inter-war 
immigrant to Canada, who had been a guerilla during the 
Ukrainian liberation struggles of the 1917-1921 years. He 
seems to have been chosen specifically to signal to other 
Ukrainian Canadians that LVU was open to all Ukrainians in 
Canada, regardless of their regional, polbticaly oba 
religious backgrounds. | 

However well-intentioned this original gesture may have 
been, Nestorenko soon found that he did not represent the 
attitudes or concerns of the majority of the LVU membership. 
Accordingly, he quickly resigned from his post, to be re- 
placed by Dr. Roman Malaschuk.** Since then, the National 
presidents of LVU have always been Western Ukrainians and 
post-WW II refugees, presumably most of them either OUNr 


members or supporters. 


The difference between the original founders of LVU and 


Subsequent executives iS. seen in the fact while the first 


Group included Mr. S. Sosnowsky as Secretary, Stanley 
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Frolick as lst Vice-President, and Evhen Dudra, a Ukrainian 
Canadian, as 2nd Vice-President subsequently only 
"newcomers" were to be found in the commanding positions 
within LVU.*°* 

LVU's manifesto stated its aims plainly. Ukraine, it 
claimed, had been the first nation to "mount the barricades" 
in the fight against Bolshevism. This Struggle, it asserted, 
must now begin to involve the Ukrainian Canadians. This 
population had always shown considerable interest in 
Ukrainian issues, as proven by the presence of Ukrainian 
Cultural, social and political organizations in Canada. 
These people must realize that LVU was a manifestation of 
the modern Ukrainian struggle for independence and so adapt 
to its new methods and forms. The duty of Ukrainians in 
Canada, in other words, was to rally in support of LVU. To 
that end, Ukrainian Canadians were invited to support LVU, 
which was openly (if perhaps somewhat tongue-in-cheek) 
described as being the "second line" of this liberation 
Beont.)*? 

Members of the OUNr naturally attached themselves to 
this new organization. Between 1949 and 1959, 44 branches 
Sprang up across Canada, and 12 more were added between 1960 
and 1969.**® The first four were all established in 1949, in 
Hamilton (17 May), Oshawa (15 June), Toronto (8 August) and 
St. Thomas (24 December); all of these in Ontario, where the 


greatest concentration of DPs was to be found. The lasting 


Significance of this province as the hearth of the post-WW 
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II immigration can be seen in the map pilustrating “the 
Spatial distribution and growth of LVU branches across 
@anada (Figure 6.1). A total of 38 were established in 
Ontario, while only 13 were set up in the three Prairie 
provinces, with 1 more in Quebec, 4 in British Columbia, 
leading to a total of 56 across the country.‘ Of these the 
largest became those in Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, each a major urban and industrial centres where 
DPs clustered. 

While each of the pre-WW II organizations had been 
based predominantly in rural western Canada, and seen their 
greatest growth in the inter-war period, this major post-war 
Structure was clearly formed and centred in central Canada. 
When Canada's WW II and post-WW II Ukrainian populations are 
compared (for 1941 and 1951 respectively) this restructuring 
of the spatial pattern of Ukrainian settlement becomes ap- 
parent. In 1941 most Ukrainians in Canada remained a rural 
folk, clustered in the three Prairie provinces (Figure 6.2). 
By 1951 the Ukrainian population in Ontario (and to a lesser 
degree in Quebec) had not only increased, as a result of 
this refugee immigration, but it was largely concentrated in 
the urban and industrial centres of these two provinces. 
Ukrainians in Western Canada retained their rural character, 
the post-war inflow may account for some of the growth of an 
urban Ukrainian population in Manitoba, (Figure 6.3). 
Symbolically, the difference between the two populations was 


evidenced in the fact that while Winnipeg had been 
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symbolically considered as "the capital of Ukrainians in 
Canada" before the war, pride of place was assigned to 
Toronto by the DPs. Decades later the emergence of Edmonton 
would do little to diminish the ascriptive pre-eminence of 
Toronto although Winnipeg's status would further suffer. On 
this very basic level, then, the arrival of Ukrainian 
refugees segmented Ukrainian space within Canada even 
further; in all it precipitated the emergence of an entirely 
new pattern of organizational existence. Social life was 
splintered largely in accordance with this spatial 
differentiation, with the interaction between pre- and 
post-WW II Ukrainians in Canada narrowing accordingly. 

In its early years of existence in Canada, LVU was not 
as successful as its founders had hoped it might be in 
attracting new members. At a National Executive meeting held 
meetorontor in earky July 519517 .Mr.°Vi Klish** informed Dr. 
Malaschuk that the organization was still doing poorly in 
Boilding  upr a» mass® following. *''For, example, while there 
were over 3,000 DPs in the Winnipeg area, the local LVU 
branch was relatively small. Furthermore, as was a occuring 
in several cities, friction had developed between LVU and 
SUM (Ukrainian Youth Association) branches. This blunted the 
movement's growth. Such disheartening reports were again 
echoed at the Third National Conference of the LVU, held in 
Toronto between December 22 and 23, 1951. Delegates were 
told that even in Toronto, a city where approximately 40,000 


Ukrainians lived, the LVU_ branch had only about 100 
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members. *°? 

Whether LVU ever managed to attract as many members as 
other Ukrainian Canadian organizations is debatable. It 
certainly had a smaller population to draw upon than the 
pioneer and inter-war organizations, if the assumption that 
most pre-WW II Ukrainian Canadians were not interested in 
joining LVU is made. LVU's close identification with the 
Banderivtsi, while attractive to some DPs, was repulsive to 
Others. Finally, in Canada, where the daily encounters be- 
tween nationalists and the nonaligned which had character- 
ized DP camp life no longer existed, many DPs elected to go 
their own way, and not support any Ukrainian organizations. 
Obviously, this choice was not as readily available an op- 
tion in the DP camps. 

Still, the LVU did attract, and keep in its ranks, a 
large number of committed Ukrainian activists from among the 
DP population resettled in Canada. According to the records 
of LVU's ‘National Executive, between 1949 and 1982, the 
Organization enjoyed the support of 5,345 members across 
Sanada. “ii thficiutasassumed that) virtually all of these were 
former DPs, that would mean that approximately one in seven 
of the post-war immigrants joined LVU. If, as one ranking 
LVU member suggested, the families of these members, most 
Subscribers to Homin Ukrainy and members of SUM, are tallied 
together then upwards of 15,000 Ukrainians in Canada 
Supported LVU.** In other words, nearly 1/2 of the post-WW 


II Ukrainian immigrants to Canada directly supported or were 
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"sympathizers" of LVU. This figure accords the LVU the 
Status of being the largest post-ww Organization, and at 
least one of the top five Ukrainian organizations ever to 
have been active in this country (the other four being the 
OETA, © USRL, BUC and UNF). Regretably, the precise 
memberships of most Ukrainian organizations in Canada are 
unobtainable, so no more definite comparison is possible. 
Whatever the actual number of dues paying members may 
have been, LVU was indisputably the pre-eminent post-ww II 
Organization. Ite easily eclipsed the several other 
political, regional, and interest-group formations that 
Ukrainian DPs established formed in Canada. Furthermore, its 
resiliency and OUNr underpinnings gave it a proven capacity 
for achieving set goals, a fact that worried many of its 
Ukrainian Canadian detractors. Their reactions will now be 


analyzed. 


Impact Of The New Organization 

Hostility towards Homin Ukrainy and LVU_ took many 
forms. Editorials in various Ukrainian Canadian newspapers 
decried their appearance suggesting that they were unneces~ 
Sary, and only fragmented the community. It was usually, and 


rather conveniently, forgotten that most Ukrainian Canadian 


Organizations had not been overly receptive to the DPs;, 


often denying them the privileges associated with full mem- 
bership in their own ranks. One of the major exceptions was 


the UNF; the impact of Melnykivtsi within this particular 
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organization will be described in the Epilogue. Suffice to 
Say that many UNF members were to come to regret their 
Organization's "open. door" policy, (Figure 6.4). The nega- 
tive judgement about DPS was not confined to political 
quarrels, 

Church organizations, for example those connected to 
the Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Church of Canada, had 
Originally been encouraged by the presence of Orthodox 
believers within the DP population. They welcomed them into 
their parishes, only to find that many of the latter 
preferred setting up their own organzations, rather than 
jOining pre-existing USRL or SUMK branches. Groups like the 
URDP, its youth wing, ODUM and SUZhHERO appeared, leaving 
Many Orthodox parishes divided. 

For obvious reasons, repugnance with the DPs was most 
marked among the membership of the pro-communist AUUC. Even 
before DPs had begun arriving in Canada, its representatives 
had presented briefs to the government, insinuating, but 
Never proving, that most DPs were "war criminals" or 
"fascists." They continued mouthing these denunciations long 
after DPs had begun arriving in Canada. This hostility to 
the DPs can be explained in many ways. The most obvious 
reason for their hostility was that the AUUG feared an 
influx of thousands of Ukrainians who had personally 
experienced Soviet rule. These people obviously came not 
with praises, but rather with condemnations of the USSR and 


its political system. This posed the AUUC with the difficult 
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chore of having to answer DP allegations about conditions of 
life for Ukrainians still in the "old country." Even worse, 
some refugees were survivors of the Great Famine in Ukraine 
(1932-33). During this period, approximately 7 million 
Ukrainians were starved to death by the Soviet regime which 
utilized this barbaric method to impose itself upon the 
resisting Ukrainian population. Genocide had secured Soviet 
hegemony over Ukraine, providing the communist regime with 
the opportunity to consolidate its power over a resisting 
population, a fact those Eastern Ukrainians who had escaped 
forcible repatriation were living witnesses to.*® Their 
testimony could only damage the AUUC. The only 
counter-tactic pro-Soviet organizations and cadres could 
adopt was to brand the DPs as liars or tools of anti-Soviet 
groups. In time, however, many AUUC members came into 
contact with DPs and formed their own opinions, a process 
that sapped the pro-communist groups’ strength among 
Ukrainians in Canada. 

SorlUPs thee AUC zeenpoyéed? opust vafter the war, a well 
entrenched organizational structure spread across Canada, 
and published several newspapers which branded the DPS as 
"Nazi sympathizers" or "collaborators." Some undoubtedly 
believed this erroneous description of the DPs. Yet the AUUC 
and its affiliated organizations did not attract more than a 


tiny handfull of members from within this post-Ww II 


immigrant population. Their organization had to rely almost 


exclusively on the pre-war Ukrainian population of Canada. 
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Consequently, the AUUC was the only Ukrainian Canadian 
Organization in Canada which did not enjoy even minimal 
benefits, as accrued xe) other Ukrainian Canadian 
organizations from a membership increased as a result of DP 
immigration. 

phennewcomers; predictablyys .foughtosback sagainst? the 
propaganda campaign of the AUUC and its sympathizers. 
Newspapers, whether they were Homin Ukrainy or New Pathway, 
made clear that the DPS were neither traitors nor 
"Quislings”" but, allegedly among the most patriotic 
Ukrainians to be found: None of the constituent 
Organizations of the UCC condoned or repeated AUUC 
accusations against the DPs; indeed these organizations all 
actively opposed such denunciations. This helped keep the 
DPs from being widely denounced in the Canadian press in the 
Same pejorative terms as pro-Soviet spokesmen employed. 
Still, if only occasionally, hostile descriptions of the 
Ukrainian refugees did appear. 

The DPs were themselves the best witnesses to what they 
had experienced and why they had come to Canada. They 
Stridently challenged the AUUC to prove its claims about 
Ukrainian nationalists having been collaborators. Rev. Semen 
Izyk, a supporter of the OUNr, had this to say about such 
allegations: 

How could anyone seriously call me a fascist or a 


Nazi? I never lived under a Soviet regime. You 
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experienced, can you? I owed the USSR no loyalty 

whatsoever. 

I was arrested by the Nazis in Western Ukraine 

and spent the following three years in their 

concentration camps, notably Gross~Rosen, 

Buchenwald and Bergen-Belsen. Why was I arrested? 

Simply because I was, and remain, a Ukrainian 

nationalist. The Nazis were quick to arrest as many 

nationalists as they could, realizing that we would 
never co-operate with them if they set out to 

Pillage Ukraine, which is what they did. Does any 

of this make me a fascist? The Nazis feared 

Ukrainian nationalism as much as the Soviets still 

Gon § 

Such pronouncements, and daily encounters with DPs, 
convinced many AUUC supporters shat their organization had 
been less than truthful, both about who the DPs were, and 
what conditions were like inside the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. The AUUC never fully recovered from 
these revelations. Its debilitation was further hastened by 
the anti-communist political climate of the Cold War. From 
its pre-WW II peak, it declined throughout the late 1940s 
and 1950s until, at present, its significance as an 
Organized Ukrainian Canadian movement is very circumscribed. 


Not every encounter between AUUC supporters and 


Ukrainian DPs was peaceful. Sporadically, violence erupted, 


MieCanadian towns andrcitiessas far distant from each other 
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as Kingston, Ontario and Val D'Or, Quebec, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba and Vancouver, British Columbia, to name but a 
mew. >! 

These skirmishes hurt the AUUC, if for no other’ reason 
than frightening away those supporters who were reluctant to 
be beaten up or abused for their participation in AUUC func- 
tions. One attack which took place against the Ukrainian 
Labor Temple - in Winnipeg so angered a promiment AUUC 
Supporter, and CCP member, William Kardash,** that he 
publicly voiced his annoyance through a letter to the 
Winnipeg Free Press. This letter, published on October 22, 
1949, prompted Mr. S. Skoblak (a Ukrainian Canadian) to 
retort. He Started off by reminding the newspaper's 
readership that Kardash was one of the same group of 
Ukrainians whose ULFTA had organized "shock brigades" during 
the Dirty Thirties, whose purpose had been to disrupt other 
Ukrainian Canadian organizations' meetings. He referred to 
one such particular incident in 1933, when a Ukrainian 
Prosvita (Enlightenment) Society meeting on Flora Avenue had 
been broken up (July 16). Why, wrote Skoblak, should Kardash 
and his group complain now that they were being treated to a 
taste of their own medicine? Furthermore, he insisted, the 
Canadian public had a right to know that the AUUC was noth- 


ing more than a "political front organization of the 


Communist Party," albeit one clever enough to exploit 


Ukrainian culture as a "Shield" behind which to cover up its 


Otherwise nefarious political activities.*” Violence could 
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not be condoned, wrote Skoblak, but it was not the DPs who 
should be deported, as Kardash had suggested but: 

I think it is the communists who should be...I want 

to remind Mr. Kardash that he and his cohorts hold 

their loyalty to the Kremlin and not to Canada...I1 

would remind Kardash to remember the Ukrainian 

Saying which Says: Do not appear in the hot sun 

with your head smeared with butter‘°. 

Other fights were even more widely reported. One brawl 
took place in Toronto's Alexandra Park on July 8, 1949. Even 
the Globe and Mail (Toronto) was well enough informed to 
Cover the “event, “carrying an item which noted that «a 
Canadian citizen had Bean "terrorized" by Ukrainian DPs. 

Walter Skorochid’' wrote in to clarify the matter. 
Birst,° helepointéed *out «that othe «scuffle v-had not» sbeen 
one-sided. In fact it had been provoked by specially trained 
brawlers, who had their base in the Ukrainian Labor Temple 
across the road, (300 Bathurst Street). Their deliberate 
provocation had as its aim inciting DPs to violence. After 
the Canadian public heard that DPs were embroiled in such 
fights, the communists had hoped to point out, with false 
righteousness, that these episodes were proof that most 


Ukrainian refugees were hooligans. Skorochid wanted to 


correct this distortion and to point out that the violence 


waS not the fault of the DPs, although the latter were, 


; a 
admitedly, very anti-communist, but rather only part of 


communist plot. 
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He added, in any case, that Torontonians and other 
Canadians should not criticize the DPs for beating up 
communists. By so doing, they were only "cleansing" the 
city's streets of "communist bacteria." *? 

The assertion that the events were being stage-managed 
by the AUUC, was also made by the local UCVA Branch, #360.°: 
At the time it waS presided over by Stephan Pawluk, a UNF 
Supporter but one of the few Ukrainian Canadians who 
Sympathized with nationalists among the "newcomerrs." 

Possibly the most dramatic, and widely commented on 
incident in-this subterranean war between the pro-communist 
Ukrainian Canadians and nationalist DPs, was the "bombing" 
of the aforementioned Ukrainian Labor Temple in Toronto. On 
the evening of October 8, 1950 an explosion on an_ outside 
wall of the building caused considerable structural damage, 
while badly frightening those inside who were attending a 
childrens' concert. The case remained unsolved, despite a 
Metropolitan Toronto Police reward of $1,500.°* The AUUC 
insisted that it knew the culprits were Ukrainian DP 
Nationalists. Uncritically, the Canadian media seems to have 
accepted the AUUC version of events. Considerable coverage 
was given to the bombing in the media. For example, Gordon 
Sinclair intoned over CFRB radio in Toronto: 

Fascists, Leftwingers, Reds, Rightwingers... What 

the Devil! Why don't you leave us alone in 


Canada! °5 
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The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) followed 
Suit, broadcasting a report to the effect that the incident 
was arranged by former "Ukrainian SS men" - a ludicrous 
assertion given that few veterans of the Dwizia Halychyna 
(Ukrainian Division "Galicia") had as yet even arrived in 
Canada. 

For some Ukrainian Canadian observers, like Stephan 
Pawluk of the local UCVA branch, or Walter Skorochid, the 
entire episode could be dismissed as a cleverly manipulated 
AUUC contrivance.** As Skorochid prosaically put it: 

I smell a large and stinking rat, bred in _ the 

Labour Temple. °’ 

Others, however and even those unsympathetic to the 
AUUC, felt that the attack had been a genuine one, carried 
Out by Ukrainians recently arrived in Canada. The noted 
writer on AUUC history, John Kolasky, is of this view.** 

What remains puzzling is why, if this was an 
intentional act of aggression; \.no» one owas \injured. 
Presumably, either faction of the OUN had members who were 
well experienced in urban guerilla warfare techniques. If 
Such men had set the explosive charge, the destruction would 
have been far more extreme. Could it have been that the 
intention was not to maim or kill, but only to frighten AUUC 
Supporters? Such a dramatic attack, well publicized, was 


bound to come to the attention of AUUC members across 


Canada. Such rank and file members, fearing repercussions, 


Might desist from openly supporting the AUCC thereafter. 
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Research conducted for this work suggests that this was 
indeed the intended purpose of this attack. As noted above, 
the AUUC's membership seems to have markedly declined 


thereafter. *° 


UCRF Efforts Overseas End - An Inside Job? 

Well before the Wasylyshens were formally recalled from 
Eheirwposting at ‘Bielefeld in the British Zone of. Germany, 
they had been receiving disquieting news from Canada about 
changes occurring within the UCRF and UCC in Winnipeg. Not 
only had DPs begun assuming positions in the secretariats of 
these two organizations but, by mid-1949, they were 
reputedly wielding significant influence. Prominent among 
these new arrivals was Volodymyr Kochan. Shortly after his 
arrival he became the Executive Director of the UCC, a new 
position created for especially for him, with Rev. Kushnir's 
blessing.’° 

This infiltration of DPs into the inner councils of the 
UCC and UCRF alienated many Ukrainian Canadians. Fewer 
donations began coming into UCRF coffers, and a fund-raising 
campaign designed to ameliorate this situation languished. 
The peculiar - to Ukrainian Canadians - behaviour of the DPs 
Seems to have first amused, but later annoyed many Ukrainian 
Canadians. One correspondent recounted a humorous situation 
that a DP organizer for the UCC had found himself in: 


The UCC organizers were all DPs. They met with 


quite a bit of hostility from the Ukrainian 
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Canadians. Everyone expects the organizer to speak 

in English and to be able to help the people in the 

community and not the community to lead him by the 

hand around like a four year old child. One 

Organizer came to Fort William and saw a beautiful 

pair of pyjamas in one of the store windows. He 

bought it. The next day he came in there to Pulak's 

Restaurant for breakfast. The waitress refused to 

serve him. When the proprietor Mr. Pulak came he 

found that the man was none other than a UCC 

Organizer. He told him to go home and put on decent 

clothes... Some of the DPS pay attention to the 

Canadian way of life and try to adapt themselves. 

But others try to show off and as a result make 

themselves look ridiculous.’' 

On their own such observations would have passed into 
Obscurity without ever being recounted if it were not for 
the fact that, often as not,such Ukrainian Canadian descrip- 
tions also contained negative reflections on the DPs. This 
writer, for example, noted that the Banderivtsi (the "B" 
group) had started to organize "their secret services 


here."’2 Relations between the DPs and _ the Ukrainian 


Canadians were consequently sullied. 


Only one observer, although reputedly a reliable one, 


left primary archival material dealing with internal changes 


in the UCRF and UCC in the critical years of 1949 and 1950. 


This was Dr. M. Mandryka.’°? He insisted that, during these 
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years Volodymyr Kochan had allied himself with the DPs, par- 
ticularly what he called a "Hetmanite-Banderite Bloc." The 
purpose of this cabal, as Mandryka described it, was to take 
control of the UCRF and divert its monies towards projects 
the DPs already in Canada favoured. Although he never 
expressly stated so, the thrust of his suggestions was that 
those most likely to benefit from the funds were the same 
people who were intent on penetrating the UCRF and UCC. The 
sooner this group scuttled UCRF operations overseas, the 
more it would gain of the remaining monies.’* Such funds 
would then advance the aims of these persons’ organizations 
in Canada. 

This "Hetmanite-Banderite Bloc" was also especially 
annoyed over the fact that it was Eustace Wasylyshen who had 
assumed the post of Director of UCRF overseas.’* Mandryka 
Suggested that this was because they believed Wasylyshen was 
allied to the Melnykivtsi, a charge Mandryka asserted was 
groundless. 

In fact, Wasylyshen was not only allied to the 
MeInykivtsi but a ranking member of its Executive Council 
BEUN).. 7 

Whether the existence of OUNr supporters within UCRF 


‘ W 
WaS coincidence, or part of an orchestrated "takeover plan 


is difficult to resolve without access to archives that 


remain closed. Certainly the circumstantial evidence 


Suggests that the OUNr became especially active throughout 


the diaspora in 1949, the same year in which Panchuk was 
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deposed, LVU was established and, if reports are to be 
credited, Banderivtsi achieved dominance in several Western 
European centres. 

Furthermore, the UCC's Executive Director Kochan did 
employ two secretaries to assist him, Mr. V. Klish and Mr. 
Stepan Roshko.’’ Both were OUNr members, and, subsequently, 
prominent supporters of LVU. Also occupying important posi- 
tions in the UCC and UCRF were such men as Dr. T. Datskiw, 
Mr. A. Zaharychuk and Mr. Muchalievsky, all of them 
Hetmantsi of long standing. Once opposed to the OUNr, this 
Organization had found a common cause with the Banderivitsi, 
primarily because of their shared opposition to the 
Ukrainian National Council. 

If there was a covert group within the UCRF and UCC 
trying to limit the influence of its ideological opponents 
while simultaneously increasing their own standing the pres- 
ence of these men certainly did nothing to hinder such a de- 
velopment. Their positions allowed them access to the inner 
councils of these Ukrainian Canadian groups, ideal positions 
from which to monitor changing attitudes towards the DpPs, 
and take appropriate action. 

Given this constellation of forces (and the 
Participation of such men as P. Bashuk, V. Bezchlibnyk, Rev. 
S. Izyk and I. Bilinsky in the BUC)’* Mandryka was clearly 
Worried about what would happen to the UCC “and UCRF. He was 


also pessimistic about Ukrainian Canadian abilities to 


resist this subversion. With considerable prescience he 
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wrote Wasylyshen to inform him that he should not expect to 
remain overseas much beyond July, 1950.7° As matters turned 
out, he erred by only a few months in his appreciation of 
the situation. 

Wasylyshen could only have wondered how such a group 
Mad Managed to, so readily, insert itself into the very 
bowels of Ukrainian Canadian society. Mandryka offered one 
explanation of why this had occurred, leaving the UCC "con- 
trolled by a clique. "*° The infiltration's success was due 
EO: 
-its brutal aggressiveness and crushing of all dissenting 
Opinions. 
-from the very beginning [it was] clear that the drive was 
Oneto finish off -UNF, .a -push «under» the leadership of 
Datskiw, with Banderite help. 
Benesdeader® of. your~ organization. | [Kossar] fell into va 
Tolstoy-like pacifism; if they beat you on the right, expose 
the left; he always stood by Kochan, who, in his interests, 
Stood with the clique. 
-Datskiw organized the shutting down of my immigration 
bureau and so got me out of UCC ; Kossar didn't defend me; 
doesn't defend you or the Mission either.®*' 

So well established had the "Banderite establishment" 


become by late 1949, that Mandryka asserted it had assummed 


€@ control position within Ukrainian Canadian’society.*’* Yet 


even he did not predict the subsequent course of events. 
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On December 2, during a joint UCC/UCRF meeting in 
Winnipeg, a vitriolic debate broke out over the value of 
Maintaining the UCRF mission overseas. Ranged up against 
those Ukrainian Canadians supporting a continuation of the 
mission were those elements whom Mandryka derided. They 
insisted that DPs left in Western Europe needed no more ald, 
that UCRF monies should be retained for use in Canada. The 
meeting, according to Mandryka's account, was little better 
than a "Street gathering." His wife, executive secretary and 
a dedicated UCRF worker, bore the brunt of the attack, and 
was deeply disheartened by the criticism.** She resigned on 
December 2nd. Instead of her position being given to some 
Other Ukrainian Canadian her duties were taken over by 
Kochan. His secretary remained the OUNr's V. Klish. 
Effectively, the supposed "clique" that had infiltrated the 
UCC and UCRF could now freely determine the fate of the UCRF 
mission overseas. What Mandryka called the "higher circles" 
in the UCC were apparently paralyzed by these developments. 
Among them there had appeared "an atmosphere of 
disintegration."** 

To credit Mandryka's acount completely would be to 
Suggest that all of the UCC's members remained unaware, or 
indifferent to these changes in the UCRF. This was simply 
not the case. How the UCC reacted will be described below. 

Still, the schism separating many DPs  from_ the 
Ukrainian Canadians, was now blatant. Panchuk, back in 


Canada to attend the third UCC National Congress, noted that 
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by early 1950, the DPs "had managed to get under everybody's 
skin." Most Ukrainian Canadians, he felt, had grown so 
indifferent to the plight of those refugees still eas 
in Burope, that they would do nothing more to help, feeling 
that those among them already were trouble enough. As he put 
it, Ukrainians in Canada had "enough" of the DPs.** They 
could now only bewail that there were so many DPS resettled 
within Canada. The impacts of this were also apparent: 

The break up into "two camps" is deep and thorough 
and I am afraid unless things change radically, 
final and irrevocable. The people don't want it but 
certain leaders act only on the instructions they 
receive from Munich and it's hopeless to do 
anything. There is no rhyme or reason to anything 
theyrdo.,It's orders from above. 

As Wasylyshen should have anticipated, having been 
warned, he was withdrawn from Germany soon after the UCRF 
Came under a new management. By the summer of 1950 only Ann 
Crapleve was left to deal with the remaining DPS in BSurope 
and the emigration process as well as continuing to distrib- 
ute such relief supplies as were forthcoming from Ukrainians 
in Canada. This work involved her in no "political" 
activity. Not being of any threat to the OUNr, she was, pre- 
Sumably, allowed to continue at her post until late 1951.°’ 
With her departure, the Ukrainian Canadian relief and 
refugee resettlement operations of the immediate post-war 


Period came to a complete halt, never to be resumed. They 
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had lasted less than six years, (Plate 6.1). 

Wasylyshen's withdrawal was not the only outcome of 
UCRF's shake-up. Well before this occurred confidential let- 
ters sent to him and the UCC by Panchuk were mysteriously 
weaked to the Ukrainian Canadian press... Apparently, as 
Wasylyshen wrote to Panchuk, the "leak" was in Winnipeg. *® 
Mmnen he tried to. "trace... the’ matter, to discover the 
culprit(s), he was gruffly rebuked for even trying by 
Kochan, who retorted angrily to Wasylyshen's suggestion that 
there had been an "apparent infiltration of destructive 
elements in UCC."®° 

To conclude, the available evidence suggests, although 
it does not conclusively prove, that within the very core of 
ene  ‘UCRF, a group had managed to implant itself. 
Particularly OUNr in sympathies, it seems to have been de- 
termined to wrest control over Ukrainian Canadian refugee 
merief efforts. It. did.»so sin .order. to .remove Dmytro 
Andrievsky and E. Wasylyshen from their posts and possibly 
Mieorder to gain control over UCRF funds which it could then 
employ for its own ends in Canada. Presumably, this would 
have been euphemistically called ‘hel pindn rs saltrer 
resettlement.' They were only partially successful. While 
they removed their ideological opponents, they never seem to 
have captured Ukrainian Canadian funds for their own 
Purposes. Still, these men were able to cauterize all but 
the most mundane aspects of the relief work overseas. Even 


though sufficient funds remained in UCRF's account to 
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Plate 6.1 


Ann Crapleve, of the Ukrainian Canadian Relief 
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continue UCRF work in Europe, even Crapleve was eventually 
withdrawn. The Second Line had done its work well. In the 
process it had both established a functioning OUNr network 
in Canada, and purged some Ukrainian Canadian organizations, 
and certainly those most directly involved with the DPs, of 
their foes. Patterns of organization that previously charac- 
terized Ukrainians in Canada were changed. The UCC would 
attempt a rebound, hut Ukrainian Canadian affairs would 


never again be the same. 


The UCC Rebounds 

On the very same day LVU was being publicly announced 
oe Canada; *®John “Karasevich ‘was “writing to Panchuk to 
complain that the UCC was still "“feably established." His 
Only hope for this organization was that it would be forced 
to pull tighter together in the face of the threat posed to 
it by the "Bandera group." Was antipathy towards these 
Newcomers sufficient to salvage the UCC? Only the calling of 
another national Congress could resolve this question. As 
Yaremovich wrote to the Wasylyshens: 

Have been putting pressure on thes WeC tTortalite 

Congress this year to iron out the differences with 

the different groups. The "B" group is dancing 
around quite freely.’°® 
This was precisely what happened. Between February 7 
and 9 of 1950, the third UCC Congress was held in Winnipeg. 


Approximately 400 delegates attended, with nearly as many 
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guests, arriving in that city from across the country. Among 
them were some 100 supporters of the USRL, over 100 from BUC 
and nearly 90 from the UNF. A handful of UHO, UCVA ana UWO 
members also took part.’' 

One of the first discussions held at the Congress con- 
Sidered the question of whether UCC should even continue to 
exist. This was agreed upon, although not by everyone. Just 
as the loyalty question had given impetus to the First 
Congress, so too the DP question had prolonged the UCC's ex- 
istence beyond 1946. Paradoxically, many UCC supporters 
rallied to defend their Ukrainian Canadian ways of 
Organization, against what were perceived to be the negative 
inroads some DPs were making against these Canadian spawned 
Structures. Karasevich's expectations, in that sense, were 
fulfilled. 

Shortly after Anthony Yaremovich's speech dealing with 
UCRF operations, a rancorous debate broke out among the 
assembled delegates and observers. Budgetary matters were 
involved but the quarrel seems to have essentially been be- 
tween some DPs attending the Congress and UCC supporters. 
Both Petro Bashuk and Volodymyr Bezchlibnyk, OUNr members, 
had come as delegates of BUC. Yet they were prevented from 


voicing their positions on the UGRF .«Lnagfact, the tumult was 


SO great that they were forced to leave the hall, amidst 


Moers) and ncatcalls.) As. they departed) they were further 


Meee aaatorverbal«abuse from.no-lessaj»personage) than pthe 


Rev. Kushnir, who thundered from the podium against their 
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destructive criticism" of a Ukrainian Canadian institution. 
Kushnir reminded them that they should never presume to 
instruct Ukrainian Canadians about how to behave. The 
animosities he had personally witnessed in the DP camps had 
convinced him about the repugnant political attitudes and 
activities of some refugees. Kushnir claimed that he had 
personally "wasted" a great deal of his time and energy in 
trying to undo the many problems created by 
politically-minded trouble-makers among the refugees. That 
Such persons would now attempt to disrupt the UCRF and UCC, 
and tell them how to run Ukrainian Canadian affairs was 
insulting. Obviously, he exclaimed, it would hereafter be up 
to Ukrainian Canadians to closely watch the DPs, least they 
introduce their cancerous ideas and destructive behaviour 
into the Ukrainian Canadian corpus. Kushnir claimed that he 
had already "cleaned up the chaos" in Europe, and prevented 
some DPs from imposing draconian "order" there. The 
transplantation of such a mentality and mode of behaviour 
was abhorent to Ukrainian Canadians. It would not be 
permitted to migrate into Canada. ’’ 


Kushnir was too clever to be publicly goaded into 


denouncing the Banderivtsi by name, as he was urged to do by 


some of those attending the Congress (e.g. Dr. S. 


Rosocha).°? Still, his inferences were clear enough. He 


blamed the Banderivtsi for most, if not all, of the problems 


Ukrainian Canadians had and were experiencing with the DPs. 


Now the OUNr had been publicly chastened and apparently 
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routed. The forum this had taken place in ensured that 
Ukrainians living across Canada would hear about the 


chastisement from their delegates. 


Appearances were deceiving. While the UCC had seemed to 
hold its own against the perceived threat the OUNr already 
had its own structure well implanted in Canada, well before 


this UCC Congress was held. Furthermore, they were not de- 
pendent on the UCC for material or human resources, and 
enjoyed the use of their own newspaper to spread their par- 
ticular message to adherents and sympathizers. Although 
formally outside the UCC, they could now survive in 


isolation. They were to remain there for nearly a decade. 


Conclusions 

In 1950, Ukrainians in Canada were again a divided 
population. Any prospects they may have had for organizing 
into one, at least moderately relevant political pressure 
group within Canadian society were lost. Until the breach 
was mended Ukrainian lobbying before the Canadian government 
On any.+issues of. concern could be safely ignored by the 
State's decision makers. Had this situation come about by 
accident, or did the government forsee the likely 
confrontation between the UCC and the dominating political 
faction within the DP population, and deliberately admit 
Banderivtsi in order to fragment whatever unity Ukrainians 


MieeCanada had found in the UCC? This question shall be 


explored in the Epilogue. This chapter has underscored the 
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divisive consequences of the interaction between pre-war and 
post-WW II Ukrainians residing in Canada, reaffirming the 
point made in Chapter 5 about the differences between 
voluntary settlers and refugee immigrants, particularly with 
respect to their conflicting attitudes about the nature of 
being Ukrainian and over the question of where Ukrainians 
Should find their place in a world divided into places. 
After the major conclusions drawn from this study are 
Summarized in the following chapter, and related to the 
research questions posed in Chapter 2, the historical 
dimension of this fragmentation among the Ukrainians in 
Canada will be sketched out into the contemporary period. 
This will emphasize the long-lasting consequences of a 
refugee immigration. While, arguably, these post-war 
immigrants have imparted fewer visible indicators of their 
presence to the Ukrainian Canadian cultural landscape 
(possibly because they never anticipated remaining in 
Canada) their social and political impact on the status of 
Ukrainians in Canada may be regarded as critical. 

What is certain is that the impact of this renewed 


fragmentation within Ukrainian Canadian society was not 


widely appreciated at the time. Indeed some UCC supporters 


Seem to have gloated over the third Congress's outcome and 


their apparent victory over the Banderivtsi. As Panchuk 


Wrote to his long-time confederate, Tracy Philipps, the 
Congress: 


...waS a great success and helped very much further 
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unite the Ukrainians [sic!] and strengthen their 

collective activities. The "dissident" element from 

among the new-arrivals...was also plainly reminded 

that Canada was NOT Galicia and Winnipeg not Lviv 

[Lvow] and they must first of all settle down and 

get acquainted with things before trying to "take 

overeat: ? 

If, as Anthony Yaremovich wrote, Ukrainian Canadians 
thought they were fooling anyone it was only themselves. The 
soundness of that observation esScaped many of them for years 


to*come |)? > 


Notes 
1. Yaremovich to UCRF, "Report Covering the Period 1st 
July to August 31st, 1947," (September, 1947). 
Panchuk wrote to Kaye, (3.6.47) that: 
...90% of the people in the OP camps...would 
rather immigrate to Canada than any other 
SOUNtrYy..% 
2. Panchuk to UCC, (17.8.46), PAC MG 28 v.9 Vorrio.. thts 
letter refers to the UCC memorandum on bloc settlement. 
The UCC document in question was not located. 


. Ibid: 
PAC MG 30 E350, (16.3.46) contains a letter writ- 


ten by Lieut. Col. R. Morris Wilson of UNRRA HO (Team 


318) in which he suggested that entire DP camps be 
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transferred to Canada, where the refugees would be 
geographically closer to relief supplies while also in 
proximity to the receiving society: their absorption 
would thus be enhanced. The DPs would also begin to 
feel that, by being in Canada, they had achieved a 
"bridgehead" which would counter the "stagnation" 
prevailing in the camps. 

The suggestion was apparently raised in the House 
of Commons by Aruthur L. Smith, M.P., (Calgary West) on 
3.4.46, but not otherwise acted upon. 

Panchuk to UCC, (17.8.46), PAC MG 28 v.9 Vol.15. 

In a letter to A. Crapleve, (28.2.51) he estimated 
that 50,000 Ukrainians had settled in Canada. This 
population he categorized as containing the following 
sub-groups Ukrainians from pre-war Poland (50%), 

Soviet Ukraine (25%), 


Rumania [Bukovyna and Bessarabia] (5%) 


= 


Czechoslovakia [Carpatho-Ukraine] (5%), 


Nansen Refugees and WW I emigres (3%) 


People of Ukrainian origin settled in Western Burope 


beforesthesnwarad2%)s 


Kaye's estimate of the size of the post-war 


immigration can be found in PAC MG 31 D69 Vol.26, 


(undated). 
Kaye to Panchuk, (28.11.46). 


Panchuketo'Yaremovichyo (30.4248) ,ePAC MGe3t D69. 


D. Gerych to Panchuk, (4.9.48). Dmytro Gerych was a 
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founding member of the UWVA and later active in the 
UNF. Marunchak,(1981:509) contains a photograph of 
Gerych in the company of the OUN's leader, Col. Evhen 
Konovalets. See also Panchuk's reply to Gerych 
ie. 9548) . 

Panchuk to J. Choma, (18.6.48). 

Gerych to Panchuk, (4.9.48). 

Kaye to Panchuk, (30.1.49). 

Kaye to Panchuk, (22.1.49). 

Panchuk to Gerych, (10.9.48). 

P, Wenger to Panchuk, (20.4.49). 
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Interview with Peter Smylski, (25 
P, Smylski to Panchuk, (24.7.49). 
bad. 
Yaremovich to Panchuk, (6.112.49). 
In an earlier letter, (2.7.49) Yaremovich wrote to 
the Wasylyshens that: 
[the] whole bunch of DP organizers... did more 
to break up the Committee than keep it together. 
If anyone came in with complaints against UCC 
they agreed with him. Often promised action on 
matters which are impossible... They do not know 


Canadian conditions... So all one has around now 
isetrouble: 
On Stetsko's attempt to enter Canada, see DEA 109149-40, 
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The Canadian government's attitude towards Stetsko 
and the ABN was generally negative, DEA 10919-40, 
heme 2 51) 

Panchuk would come to blame Stetsko and the OUNr 
for his troubles in the AUGB. He polemicized against 
the ABN with John F. Stewart (Scottish League for 
European Freedom).on several occasions, e.g. Panchuk to 
Stewart,(10.4.49) and Stewart to Panchuk, (16.4.49) and 
also officially informed the British government about 
Stetsko's visits to the U.K., Panchuk to Mrs. D. 
Hughes, Aliens Department of the Home Office, (7.5.50). 

His letter to T. Philipps, (17.4.50) is particu- 
larly eEeneical about these Ukrainian nationalist 
groups. 

That the British and Canadian governments were 
also concerned about the possible transplantation into 
Canada of militant Ukrainian nationalists is evidenced 
inSFO2371/77584~ (202ia9ye which “considers whether va 
"Ukrainian Military Staff" had already been set up 
there. 

Dmytro Andrievsky was a member of the executive of the 
have attached himself to 


from CURB's 


Melnykivtsi. He seems to 


Ukrainian Canadian overseas operations 


$ n 
inception, and remained in place thereafter Why no 


protest was ever made against his activities on behalf 


of the OUNS during these years is open to conjecture. 
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Choma to Panchuk, (9.3.46) mentions Andrievsky's 
tour of Canada, during which he Spoke out against the 
OUNr . 

Ii he interviewoowith: A. Crapleve, (2015.82) 
Andrievsky's curious status with the UCRF was 
discussed. He was listed as a member of the UCRF team, 
drew a small salary, all apparently with the connivance 
of V. Kossar. 

Panchuk to "Dear Fellow Workers," (9.2.46) noted 
that Andrievsky was on CURB's salary, at 3/week for a 
period of one month, effective from that date. No 
reason for this appointment was provided. 

Andrievsky subsequently took a part in the lst 
Conference of CURB’ and representatives of the 
continent's Ukrainian Relief Committees, (7-9.2.46), 
and is again mentioned in Wasylyshen's 4th Report, 
(25245. 449.) in which his movements are cryptically 
discussed. It is mentioned that he was “temporarily on 
Our esStablisment." 

Apparently, this leading OUNS member was allowed 
to operate using Ukrainian Canadian efforts as a screen 
for his own organization's work. No Ukrainian Canadians 


ever objected to this activity. This makes the 


accusations levelled against Frolick appear even more 


discriminatory. 


At the lst Conference of CURB and representatives of 


various Ukrainian Relief Committees from the continent, 
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(7-9.2.46) the Rev. Kushnir pontificated: 

-.-We do not wish to create a mechanical lini tys 
Our aim should be an = organical entityvernmbhe 
aims and ideals should be stressed and not the 
outward form. We do not desire a central agency 
because it would inevitably have also a 
political colouring which would close many doors 
to us. We do not even want @ centralized body 
for relief work, what we have is quite 
sufficient. The present set-up...is practical. 
At the moment it is necessary to conceal even 
the least political activity under the cloak of 
relief work. 

He later added: 

Many of them [DPs] will be coming to Canada and 
we do not want them to bring disunity and 
dissent with them. 

What Kushnir seems to have particularly feared was 
the OUNr's hegemony in many DP camps. To counter it, he 
vigorously promoted the Co-Ordinating  Ukrainain 
Committee (CUC) which theoretically represented all 
Ukrainian DPs. While many minute organizations banded 
together under this UCC-like umbrella organization, the 
OUNr withdrew in protest over the CUC's policy of one 
vote for each organization, regardless of their respec- 


tive strengths. The CUC, expanded, later came to be 


known as the Ukrainian National Council. Neither the 
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Banderivtsi nor the Hetmantsi were represented in this 
group, yet it came to be recognized by the UCC as the 
only "legitimate and legal" Ukrainian government in 
exile. 

See Communicate #1 of the CUC, S.W Frolick 
ecltection, ©901169.46) andSFO 371/94811, (9.2.51). In a 
letter to Smylski, (25.5.47) Panchuk revealed Ukrainian 
Canadian plans to create a UCC style body in every 
country, the end purpose of which would be to create a 
Ukrainian super-structure in the diaspora. It was 
routinely assumed that Ukrainian Canadians would guide 
this sSupra-organization's existence. Such a body was 
eventually established; it is known as the World 
Congress of Free Ukrainians. Its current President is 
Peter Savaryn, who is also Chancellor of The University 
of Alberta. 

On the Rev. Kushnir's visit to CURB HQ and the 
continent, and British concerns over the possible 
political ramifications, see FO 371/56791, (12.2.46) 
(in which Kushnir assured the FO that he would do 
"nothing to embarrass the Canadian government." DEA 
6980-GR-40, (2.1.46) and DEA 6980-GR-40, (14.2.46). 


Smylski to Panchuk, (14.2.47). Writing about Frofick, 


he mentioned that "...his biggest kick was against the 


UCCIS 


On OUNPF concerns over how to best aid Dontsov, see P. 
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Osea rile) 4 3247 ) FAA. 1247) 69.12.47): Shteppa to Dr. 


Rousseau, (21.12.47); Frolick to Shteppa, (22.4.48) and 
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Eppa to; Froivck, (26.10.48) and (8.12.48). 
eppa ctor Frokick = (4.912047). 

SpnaseoreF Colick OY 14w38 447) 

eppa to Frolick, (5.2.48). 

Cppa stomFrolivk,» (28. 10748). 


eppa: toreProliick «i (5.2348). 


Epolick tio; Shitteppa),. (1542.48). 
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Kulivie tosivigliick « (3.8.47). 
Minryk cto Rrolioky (1828.47). 
Kulyk to Frolick, (19.8.47). 


Ketlyetto Frolick, (21.12.48). 


Shteppa to Frolick, (8.4.48). Much the same message 


contained in Shteppa to Frolick, (3.5.48). Frolick 


replied that: 


Pt iewoul dictbey) ain Mossi uf. you died trying sto 
penetrate the border [Iron Curtain]. People will 
soon be needed for important work. The outbreak 
of another world war is just a matter of time. 
When this occurs we'll send our own "task 
groups" back into Ukraine, just as we aider in 


1941. And we'll do so whether the Americans and 


thet/rBritishy agree. “Until that time comes, 


however, you'll have to wait. 


35. P. Shteppa to Frolick, (8.4.48). 


36. P. Shteppa to Frolick, (18.3.47). 
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Interviews with R. Rakhmanny, (14.6.83), ane! stk 
Eliashevsky, (11.2.82). 

Ibid. 

Eaierviews with S§.W.Frolick, (1.7.81 and 10.1.83 and 
Panes sh setoi24. W2.82 iand 471.84 std 6.1.84). 

Interview with R. Rakhmanny, (14.6.83). See also the 
unpublished "Notes on the Formation of Homin Ukrainy 
and the organization, League for the Liberation of 
Ukraine in Toronto, Canada.” 

The possibility of D. Dontsov being the first 
Editor of this newSpaper were discussed in Frolick to 
Shteppa, (15.2.48 and 5.1.48) and Shteppa to Frolick, 
(28.10.48). 

E. Wasylyshen to UCRF, “Report #2", (28.3.49). 

John Hladun was originally a member of the ULFTA and 
one of the select group of Ukrainian Canadians sent to 
the Lenin School in Moscow. In the 1930s he broke with 
the communist movement and joined Danylo Lobay, Toma 
Kobzey and others in denouncing the Soviet regime in 
Ukraine and the activities of the ULFTA in Canada. 

John Hladun to Panchuk, (22.7.48). 

"Declaration of the Temporary Central Organizing Bureau 
of the League For The Liberation of Ukraine," published 
in Homin Ukrainy, (1.5.49). 

Interview with R. Malaschuk, (25.3.82). 

Declaration, Op. cit., footnotre 44, 
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Statistics provided by Wasyl Didiuk, Secretary of the 
National Executive, Canadian League for the Liberation 
of Ukraine) Toronto, (20. 12%82); 

bad. 

Interview with V. Klish, (21.6.83). 

Minutes of a National Executive meeting of LVU, 
(2.7.51). This critique about LVU's low membership was 
repeated at the 3rd LVU national Congress, held in 
Porontos, (22°23 .124 5994 

ora’ LVU' National Congréss,; ‘Toronto, (22-23.12.51). 
WASDIOUk ,W opt .cit.)) 

bid. 

Several monographs are currently being prepared on the 
Great Famine, notably by Dr. Robert Conquest, Dr. James 
Mace, and Mr. M. Carynnyk. Dr. Claude Malhuret comments 
on Soviet tactics in Afghanistan in relation to events 
in Ukraine during 1932-1933 in Report From Afghanistan, 
1983: 2:426-435, Foreign Affairs. 

Interview with Rev. S. Izyk, (21.5.82). 

dee kolaskyp® (M979) 2157 . 

Interview with W. Kardash, (30.11.82). Other relevant 


interviews are A. Bilecki, (3.12.82), R. A. Davies, 


(6.6.83) and A. Lapchuk, (6.10.83). See R. A. Davies, 
(1943) for a particularly eloquent denunciation of the 
Ukrainian nationalists in Canada. 

S. Skoblak to Editor, Winnipeg Free Press, PAC MG 28 
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Ibid. 

Interview with W. Skorochid, (21.3.82). 
W. Skorochid to the Editor, Globe and Mail, Toronto, 
(8.7.49). 

M. Zawerucha, (UCVA Branch #360), (9.7.49). 
SeeMatheysS.Ws ePawluk ~Collection;®. (13.10.50), Tour 
Reference: Circular No. 20/50. -- Occurrence No: 
€=3069/750.% 

Seecerthes S2Wa vSkorochid/ "Collection; (10.10.50). WwW. 
Skorochid to the Editor, Globe and Mail. 

Interview with S.W.Pawluk, (25.10.81). 

S.W. Skorochid to Editor, Globe and Mail, (10.10.50). 
Interview with J. Kolasky, (8.5.83). 

See J. Kolasky, (1979):88-107. 

The V. Kochan Papers remain closed. They are kept by 
one of his sons in Long Beach, California. Several 
Kochan letters were reviewed, courtesy of Dr. O. Gerus, 
of Winnipeg. 

It is possible that Rev. Kushnir invited Mr. 
Kochan to be Executive Director of the UCC because of 
his anti-OUN activities while a member of the Polish 
Sejm and later, in the Front For National Unity. 
Petorthe Wasylyshensyo (1179249): 

Rbad: 
Dr. M.I. Mandryka, (1886-1977), was an editor of 


the Ukrainian Labour 


Truth 


and Liberty . founder of 


Association (Winnipeg), associated with the ‘Ukrainian 
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Reading Society Prosvita" and the UCC executive. He 
authored Ukrainian Refugees (1946). 

His wife, Anna, was a member of the Ukrainian 
Canadian Womens' Council and Executive-Secretary of the 
UCRF . 

M. Mandryka to E. Wasylyshen, (30.12.49). 
Mandryka to Wasylyshen, (14.11.49). 

Interview with Mrs. A. Wasylyshen, (30.11.82). 
ineerviiew with Ve Kish, (216.83). 

Klish's role is mentioned in Mandryka to 
Wasylyshen, (14.11.49) and (30.12.49). 

Interview with P. Bashuk, (24.1.83). 

Mr. Bashuk kept daily diary entries during his 
cross-Canada tours as an organizer of LVU. 
Unfortunately, these were not made available to the 
researcher. 

Interview with V. Bezchlibnyk, (30.6.81 and 
Hie Gil) 

Mandryka to Wasylyshen, (14.11.49). 
Ibid. 

Dbid. 

bid. 

Mandryka to Wasylyshen, (7.12.49). 
Mandryka to Wasylyshen, (29.1.50). 
Panchuk to Wasylyshen, (3.3.50). 
Ebi: 
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See Wasylyshen to Panchuk, (20.10.49); 


(SAric5 02). 


Wasylyshen to Panchuk, 


(2861 O50) 


A.J. Yaremovich to E. Wasylyshen, (2.7.49). 


Proceedings of the 
Canadian Committee 
759 1950). 
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Interview with Dr. S. Rosocha, (4.5.82). 


Panchuk to T. Philipps, 


Yaremovich to Panchuk, 
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CONCLUSIONS 
Thoughts about Canada becomi ng like Switzerland are 
fantasies. We are not planning to build Ukraine in Canada. 


Dr. Roman Malaschuk, (1954). 


Despite their saliency, refugee and ethnic phenomena 
have not notably been studied by geographers. An aim of this 
dissertation has been to provide elements of a framework 
which demonstrates how students of geography, the discipline 
traditionally concerned with areal differentiation, can 
redress this situation. 

This was done by taking as a case Study the involuntary 
Migration of an ethnic minority to Canada after WW II, and 
applying to it concepts developed by population geographers 
who have studied the behavioural aspects of the migration 
process. 

Geographers, as was discussed in Chapter 2, have 
usually concerned themselves with the quantitative rather 
than the qualitative attributes of populations. They have 
emphasized the determinants of migration flows, rather than 


their consequences. This thesis has taken a different 


approach, by focussing on a particular kind of population 


an ethnic one - and _ by examining how a distinct type of 


~ in 
Migration process - an involuntary one has altered certa 


1 " 
of this same groups' attributes. The attempt to "catch 


(Trewartha, 1953) these qualitative aspects of a population 
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gathering of the testimonies of the people involved and a 
search for suitable statistical data. This effort was 
detailed in Chapter 2. Despite the amount of work required, 
it was shown that understanding the relevant process active 
within refugee populations is only possible through recourse 
to a combination of these methodologies. 

In Chapter 2, a series of research questions were 
Suggested. These were as follows, 

[]Does the nature of the refugee experience 
precipitate changes in the attributes of the 
Migrating population? 

[]What agents of migrant attribute change 

can be isolated? 

[]Where and when do migrant attributes change? 
[]Can refugee migration be distinguished from 
other pa anis of migration? 

[JIf migrant attribute changes do occur 

will these be evidenced in spatial and social patterns 
found within refugee populations in the areas 
of asylum and resettlement? 

With respect to these, the following conclusions were 
reached. First, it was found that attribute changes among 
refugee migrants do occur during the refugee experience. 
Specifically, the attitudes of these involuntarily displaced 


Persons about their places of first asylum and eventual 


resettlement, are transformed - they come to accept the 


belief that they must organize in order to return to the 
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places they were forced to vacate. Consequently, they place 
less value on the countries in which they may be relocated, 


preferring to retain a commitment to a homeward-oriented or 


place-seeking behaviour. This puts them into conflict with 
voluntary settlers (even those of similar backgrounds) in 
Such areas, the latter exhibiting place-keeping attitudes, a 


consequence of their experiences in 


Such places. As was 
emphasized in Chapters 5 and 6, refugee immigrants must 
therefore be distinguished from voluntary settlers in all 
Studies of immigrant and ethnic history. 

Secondly, the agents of attitude change were found to 
be the Ukrainian nationalists who assumed control over the 
internal administration of the DP camps, and _ provided 
leadership for this displaced population during this stage 
of the refugee experience. 

Thirdly, the process of migrant attitude changes about 
their sense of ethnic belonging and place, was localized in 
the DP camp environment. This discovery is one of pivotal 
importance to students of the refugee experience, suggesting 
a largely unexplored area for future research. 


For these Ukrainian refugees, the type of milieu that 


was established in these centres closely approximated the 


Social, cultural and political environment that the 


Nationalists had tried but failed to establish on Ukrainian 


territories. Accordingly, many DPs were to develop a strong 


attachment to these enclaves, which became hearths of 


Ukrainian enultural, religious, social, and political 
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revival. Strictly controlled by nationalists the environment 
in these camps exerted a formative pyschological influence 
over the majority of the Ukrainians who Spent many months, 
and sometimes years, living there. Few had previously 
enjoyed the opportunity to behave as Ukrainians without fear 
of a greater or lesser degree of oppresion. Obviously, in DP 
camps organized as "Little Ukraines" a "Ukrainian lifestyle" 
flourished. This finding suggests that students of the 
refugee experience should pay particular attention to the 
refugee camp phase of this phenomena, and especially concern 
themselves with the role played by leadership cadres among 
refugees housed in such temporal and spatial enclaves. The 
influential role played by political refugee groups such as 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) or the freedom 
fighters among the Afghani refugees in Pakistan in terms of 
influencing political and social processes in their respec- 
tive regions is well known. What remains to be explored is 
how such groups affect the process of resettlement, particu- 
larly since the latter implies that the displaced migrant 
finds some measure of "place utility" satisfaction in a 
country of resettlement. If refugees are taught to believe 
that they will only find a convivial niche in which to place 
themselves after they have returned to their original home 


area, then the likelihood of any resettlement effort being 


effective is problematical, and the prospect of sustained 


irredentism heightened. 
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Fourthly, this study has also highlighted significant 


differences between voluntary and involuntary migration 


experiences, which are discernible in the contrasting 
Spatial and social attitudes of the affected migrants. 
Whereas the former, before moving, have some opportunity to 
consider the suitability of potential destination places, 


the latter often have little original choice about whether 
tO move, when, or where. So while voluntary migrants 
relocate to a place which, after time, they are likely to 
consider as their own, refugees are not only traumatized by 
the nature of their displacement, but remain unsure about 
their future. Their psychological response to this 
uncertainty has been described as a compulsive need to 
return home. They organize and husband all available 
material and human resources to achieve that end. AS was 
demonstrated in Chapter 5, such attitudes can affect the 
timing of refugees' departures from their camps to countries 
of resettlement, prompt them to re-locate within the refugee 
camp system in order to build up enclaves dominated by their 
own kind and, in this case, even precipitated a westward 
shift of this Ukrainian population, away from Soviet zones 
of control and into those occupied by the United States and 
Great Britain - areas deemed to provide relatively safe 
Niches for Ukrainians. 


Lastly, the nature of the refugee experience on _ those 


@ifected -can- be discerned in their social and spatial 


Patterns, both in the areas of first asylum and eventual 
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resettlement. AS was detailed in Chapter 6, when Ukrainian 
Canadians encountered the post-war immigrants they found a 
people who, while outwardly sharing the same cultural, 
political, regional, and religious backgrounds, were other- 
wise quite different in terms of their attitudes about 
Canada and the sense of what "being a Ukrainian" there 
entailed. While most of the pre-war immigrants had come to 
believe that Canada could be a place where they, even as 
Ukrainians, could find a measure of satisfaction, many of 
the post-war refugees regarded Canada only as an area of 
temporary refuge, from which they hoped to someday return to 
Ukraine. The interaction between two groups bearing such 
different perspectives changed the patterns of 
Organizational activity within one of Canada's larger ethnic 
groups. In response to the research question about whether 
the immigration of refugees can have distinct spatial and 
social consequences the answer would appear to be that such 
population redistributions do result in the creation or 
alteration of patterns of human organization. 

Why this should be so relates back to the discussion in 
Chapter 5 about the nature of the DP camp environment, and 
the modification of refugee migrant attitudes that took 
Place there. 


The attitude brought to Canada by the DPs was, 


fundamentally, a reflection of their experience within the 


refugee camps. There, as was demonstrated, a militant 


Minority of political refugees had deliberately imposed on 
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the larger DP population its own worldview. In the process 
Originally heterogeneous Dp campS were transformed into 
rather homogeneous ethnic enclaves scattered across Western 
Europe, yet linked to each other by organizational networks 
and their courier systems and publications. After several 
years under such conditions many Ukrainian DPs came to value 
their lifestyle within these enclavic spaces and resisted 
the pressure brought to bear on them by international 
authorities to move elsewhere. In a sense, aS noted above, 
they had finally achieved within these DP camps a milieu 
akin to that they idealized as being desirable for Ukrainian 
ethnographic territories. That they were loathe to abandon 
these places, or "DP camp republics" is understandable, giv- 
en that it meant abandoning an environment they had 
Carefully built up to resemble the type of place they longed 
for, but had failed to achieve in Ukraine. Emigration also 
meant that they would be further distancing themselves, 
geographically, from Ukrainian lands in Eastern Europe. 
These involuntary migrants were, in effect, yet again 
displaced and forced to move into a terra incognita. To cope 
with this, as was discussed in Chapters 5 and 6, their 


political leadership stretched its material and human 


Capital to again dispatch into the diaspora its own cadres, 


hoping to thereby ensure their movements' viability. The in- 


troduction of this new component to Canada did not go 


unnoticed by the previously settled Ukrainians, who resisted 


it, a process which even further fragmented the social and 
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Spatial patterns of organization prevailing within this 
population. 

The fact that attribute changes take place during 
refugee migrations has never before been fully explored. 
Another of the findings of this study was the discovery that 
this development significantly affects the duration, direc- 
tion and intensity of the population flows from the areas of 
temporary asylum to countries of resettlement, while 
conditioning the attitudes these migrating refugees bring 
with them. It was also noted that it was not actually the 
type of displacement that resulted in these attribute 
changes but the nature of the environment in which the DPs 
Subsequently found themselves (e.g. the refugee camps) that 
Mattered. There they became, in effect, a captive population 
which could be continuously exposed to, and manipulated by, 
the disciplined and resilient cadres of the OUN. 

This thesis has also explored the interaction between 
two places, Ukraine and Canada, through the flow of 
population between them, another theme traditional to 
geographic inquiry. It was observed that this movement has 
been directionally oriented from the former to the latter, 
resulting in the development within Canada of distinctly 


Ukrainian cultural landscapes, associated with the Prairie 


Provinces of this country. The reason for this migratory 


movement has had much to do with conditions prevailing 


throughout Ukrainian lands in Eastern Europe. The writing of 


Ukrainian Canadian history has, in fact, almost always been 
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portrayed in this manner. Difficult conditions there have 
been described, and posited as being the principal reasons 
behind Ukrainian immigration to Canada. It is here contended 
that this is, at best, a partial view. Ukrainians did, most 
definitely, leave Ukrainian territories in Europe because of 
trying circumstances in the "old country." Their admission 
was, however, dependent upon the decision-making of Canadian 
officials. These gatekeepers not only ‘determined when 
Ukrainians would be admitted to Canada, but decided on what 
type of population they wanted, how many of the latter were 
permitted entry and even where they would settle. This pat- 
tern was established before WW I (see Chapter 4) and 
persisted well after it. In this manner’ the Spatial 
framework into which pre-war immigrants were allowed to 
enter was established, with lasting consequences. The 
Ukrainian cultural landscape in Canada is extensive, and 
while largely concentrated in rural Western Canada also has 
its components in the major urban and industrial centres of 
most Canadian cities. The post-WWw II "newcomers" not only 
added their own spatial and social components to this 
landscape, but through their political behaviour altered 
what had existed before their arrival. 


Students of the ethnic and immigrant experience in 


Canada must proceed beyond merely describing how the 


Canadian state selected, enticed, and placed various 


immi . : : i uestion is 
immigrants on its territories. A more pertinent q 
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Settlers' "sense of belonging" to their ethnic groups. To 


what degree was it deliberate policy to manipulate the 


Spatial and social patterns of Ukrainian and other 
"non-preferred" immigrants from Eastern Europe to meet the 


perceived needs of the Canadian state? It was argued here 
that little was left to chance when it came to dealing with 
these migrants, and when unexpected crises in the 
international system (e.g. WW I and WW II) erupted, the 
government was not slow in directly intervening (sometimes 
heavy-handedly) to ensure that ethnic groups conformed to 
Canadian needs. To what extent did such interventions shape 
not only the spatial patterns extant among the Ukrainians in 
Canada, but their social and political ones as well? This 
dissertation has suggested that the influence of Canada's 
State elites on ethnic minorities has been critically sig- 
nificant. 

Just as the Ukrainian DPs were altered by their 
experiences inside the refugee camps, so too the Ukrainians 


in Canada before the war were transformed by the exigencies 


of their existence in this country. Consequently when the 


two groups met they did not readily mesh together. Ukrainian 


ethnic space in Canada was irrevocably transformed. This 


finding suggests a new way of conceptualizing the Ukrainian 


Canadian experience. Generally, this has been modelled 


Chronologically, using the terms pioneer, inter-war and 


Post-WW II to organize Ukrainian Canadian history. This 


thesis suggests that it is the immigration experience of the 
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Ukrainians that is relevant, not the time frame in which 
they arrived. A new approach to Ukrainian Canadian history 
might take as its beginning point a general categorization 
of this population into voluntary and involuntary 
components. Following this, the immigration history and 
settlement experience of this ethnic group must then be 


nestled within the framework of majority/minority relations 


if the Canadian dimension of its experience is to be 
properly understood. Until the critical role played by the 


State elite and especially the gatekeepers in charge of 


Canadian immigration policy are fully explained, most 


accounts of the ethnic experience will be incomplete. If 


this thesis may be prescriptive, it is suggested that 


a 
— 


geographers, long concerned wit the spatial patterns of 


migration, would now do well to apply their disciplinary 
perspective to ethnic phenomena within Canada. The relevance 
of such studies in a multicultural society iS apparent. 


Lastly, the conclusions of this study suggest a basic 


geographic theme of inquiry that has yet to be fully 


addressed by practitioners of the discipline. If Geography 


is the science associated with considering why the world 1s 


divided into places, its students would be well advised to 


consider why some people are forced to continue searching 


for places of their own. 
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EPILOGUE - THE LONG ENDURING 
Experience has shown that the Ukrainians are parhict= 
larly politically conscious, as compared to other ethnic 


groups in Canada. 


While this dissertation covered events and _ processes 
taking place in the early post-WWII years the patterns 
Spawned then retained and, indeed, increased in saliency 
with the passing of time. This epilogue sketches out some of 
the more significant developments. 

Ten years passed before the fissure separating LVU from 
the UCC was bridged. During this decade the two hostile 
Camps effectively if unwittingly cancelled out whatever 
political relevance each might have achieved within Canada. 

The UCC, while it was able to lay some claim to being 
representative of the majority of the organized Ukrainian 
Canadian population, obviously did not represent more than a 
tiny fraction of the post-WW II immigrants. Its pretensions 


| fee 


about being able to express the “will of Ukraine" were 


Grandiloquent at best.‘ Confronted with the disciplined 


cohort of Banderivtsi who made up the LVU it reacted 


Eestily, 


Plainly the LVU spoke for only one faction of the 


National liberation movement, albeit the pre-eminent one. 


LVU was bridled in what it could achieve since it did not 


represent all of the post-war refugees, nor were most of its 
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members even Canadian citizens much before the mid-1950s.? 
For political realists in Ottawa the dilemma faced by 
these two Ukrainian populations in Canada presented an ideal 
Situation. They found before them a disunited populace, 
tearing itself apart in a manner quite reminiscent of the 
pre-war period. The difference was that there was no longer 
any looming international crisis to compel Canada's state 


elites to intervene and force unity upon the Ukrainians 
here. Indeed to have done so after WW II would have. been 
imprudent from the government's point of view. A reconciled 
Ukrainian population in Canada might have become an effec- 
tive pressure group, one capable of insisting on the 
Canadian state becoming more directly involved with 
Ukrainian affairs in Eastern Europe, something the 
government had always been loathe to do. AS matters stood, 
the earnest appeals of both groups could now be routinely 
shuffled aside as irrelevant, un-representative as they were 
of all Ukrainians in Canada. While care was taken to do so 
politely, the fact remains that at no time during the 1950s 
were Ukrainian Canadian suggestions to the government taken 
Seriously or acted upon.* Unaware of this, Ukrainian 
Canadians persisted squabbling amongst themselves, mindless 
of the extent to which they thereby emasculated their own 
potential. 


Within the LVU's ranks some glimmer of an understanding 


about what was happening seems to have penetrated the 


ideological blinkers separating them from other Ukrainians 
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in Canada sooner then was the case in the UCC's ranks. 
Between May, 1949 and May, 1959, lively debates took place 
wiethins LVU's ranks, polarizing its adherents into 
conservative and reform factions, The former stressed that 
LVU had been established solely for the purpose of freeing 
Ukraine and that the "first thought” of all its members must 
remain directed towards that end.* While affirming that this 
was indeed the principle goal of LVU, the reform faction 
nevertheless insisted that it was only within the UCC that 
LVU could efficiently expound its beliefs. In that forum LVU 
might attract more Ukrainian Canadians to its cause 
expanding thereby on the relatively small post-war immigrant 
population it otherwise drewn on for support. Finding some 
common ground for co-operation between LVU and UCC became 
the reformers' aim.> 

The matter seems to have first been raised at LVU's 2nd 
National Congress, held in Toronto on December 24, 1950.° 
There the conservatives argued that LVU must begin preparing 
Military cadres which could be sent back to Ukraine as _ soon 
as the international situation dictated such action. 


Preparedness for the coming struggle was their theme. While 


not vigorously disputing such plans, the reformers urged 


LVU's membership to consider some sort of rapproachement 


with the UCC. They suggested that their own organization was 


y i influence 
ghettoized" and therefore enjoyed little if any in 


. £. : . Ss 
within Ukrainian Canadian circles. They insisted that 1t wa 


only within the UCC that they could achieve efficacy. 
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The reformers were not able to carry the day at this 
congress, although they did wring two interesting 
concessions from those present. One was the the English name 
of the organization would thereafter be the Canadian League 
for the Liberation of Ukraine. The cther was that LVU's 
leadership would make tentative approaches to their 
counter-parts in the UCC, to explore what possibilities 
there might be for merger.’ 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1951, the reformers 
persisted in their efforts to find a solution to the LVU/UCC 
Split. Discussions of an "unofficial character" were held 
With Rev. Kushnir and Mr. V. Kochan, while within LVU mem- 
bers debated the respective merits of establishing their own 
"Ukrainian centre" in Canada, or joining the UCC and 
reforming it from within.* Those advancing the latter 
proposition augoestea that wif theeLVU“s ‘supporters .were to 
"break up" what already existed in Canada, the results would 
only be counter-productive. ’° 

Matters came to a head at the 3rd LVU National 
Congress, again held in Toronto, in December, 1951.'° This 
time the two groups energetically contested each other's 


views on the role that LVU should assume within Canada. The 


conservatives persuasively argued that the UCC had 


deliberately organized a "boycott" of LVU functions in vari- 


ous cities, (e.g. Oshawa) and insisted that this was typical 


Bi ica body which sought not to recognize contemporary 


x f re-war 
realities but only to preserve the "status quo of Pp 
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Ukrainian Canadian society.'' They reiterated that they had 
not "ghettoized" themselves, but that this was the 
consequence of UCC machinations. ‘2 They also informed the 
delegates,that UCC supporters were now going about Canada 
portraying the LVU as a band of "extremists." Such public 
denunciations were likely to damage the reputation of the 
movement, for Canadian opinion of LVU was being deliberately 


damaged. Most non-Ukrainian Canadians, the LVU's Supporters 
were reminded, looked askance at the pre-occupation of the 
post-war immigrants with the homeland.'? The UCC was 
deliberately trying to brand the "newcomers" as unreliable 
in the eyes of the Canadian government and people. 

Advocates of compromise with the UCC could not bear up 
against these conservative arguments. Still, they persisted 
in trying to convince fellow LVU members that some modus 
Vivendi had to be reached with the Ukrainian Canadians. In 
the isolation LVU found itself, however splendid some might 
Peele itestoc be; this organizatiion was simply incapable of 
reaching the masses of the Ukrainian population in Canada. 
Even if no formal union of LVU with the UCC could as yet be 


countenanced, possibly (so the reformers urged) individual 


members might join "sympathetic" Ukrainian Canadian 


Organizations (e.g. the Brotherhood of Ukrainian Catholics). 


Once so emplaced, they might then find new avenues for 


approaching the UCC and mending the rift.'* At least within 


Ukrainian Canadian organizations, LVU members could perform 


Valuable services for their movement, namely, 
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1. Speaking out on Ukrainian issues and particularly on the 
liberation movement, from the platform of recognized 
Ukrainian Canadian organizations, 

2. Securing decisive influence in such organizations, and 

3. Contacting non-Ukrainians, as members of known Ukrainian 
Canadian formations, to inform the former about the 
aspirations of Ukrainians for an independent state of their 
ewnse'* 

An unremitting prejudice on the part of some UCC 
executive officers, blocked LVU's reformers from achieving 
most of their goals. The UCC formally recognized the 
Ukrainian National Council (UNRada) as being the only 
legitimate and authoritative body for the Ukrainians in the 
diaspora, consigning as they did so the UHVR to 
irrelevance.'* This infuriated LVU supporters, and effec- 
tively settled debate within their own ranks as to what 
their organization's relationship should be with the UCC. 
There was clearly little room for negotiation with a 
Ukrainian Canadian structure which refused to recognize what 
they considered to be UHVR's status as the pre-eminent force 
within the liberation movement. 

The 4th National Congress of JLVU confirmed the 
re-entrenchment of the Banderivtsi into a separate camp. Not 
Only -was the UCC explicitly denounced, but its Executive 


Director, V. Kochan, was singled out for reproach. LVU, it 


Was declared, would now concentrate all of its human and 


ini ivel 
Material resources on Ukrainian issues, while act y 
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resisting the UCC's open attempts to monopolize for itself 
all aspects of Ukrainian Canadian life,'’ If some LVU mem- 
bers felt demoralized by the prospect of the long struggle 
before them - which a few remarked now looked as if they 
would take 25 to 30 years to reach fruition - theyacondd’ nat 
feast find comfort in knowing that their offspring would be 
well brought up and trained to continue the battle. for 
Ukrainian independence. Everyone present was reminded that 
LVU did not owe its existence to the UCC, nor was the 
essence of the movement oriented around Canadian-based prob- 
lems.'? 

This became a steady refrain among LVU spokesmen 
thereafter, even if the question of reaching some type of 
accord with the UCC did sporadically arise.‘'*’ It was always 
asserted that LVU's membership must be vigilant least their 
Organization degenerated into little more than a cultural 
and educational society, of the type it was stated Ukrainian 


Canadian groups had become. ’° What was termed 


: ° ; ° sw eaelhes wales cs es 21 
"Canadianization" had to be vigorously resisted. When one 


individual dared suggest that LVU was "stagnating" as a re- 


Sult of its detachment from the mainstream ofadUkraink&an 


Canadian life, he was pointedly reminded that LVU was not 
trying to build Ukraine in Canada, but was solely interested 


in freeing the homeland that had been left) behindi¢d 


Such militancy could not be perpetuated indefinitely. 


LVU's members were forced to slowly rebuild their lives in 


. . . Ld e . r 
Canada, to buy homes, raise families, continue with thei 
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professions and occupations, and, like it or not, mingle 
with other Ukrainians in Canada. Eventually these seemingly 
mundane processes led many local branches of the LVUNGtS 
revive abandoned negotiations with their! local) nyéeé 
counterparts. What reformers within the organization had not 
been able to achieve through reasoned argument, the 
exigencies of daily life in Canada precipitated as a matter 
of course. Between February and April of 1959, the LVU and 
UCC exchanged formal letters outlining their respective po- 
Sitions with respect to a merger.** Exactly what the final 
terms agreed upon is not known. What is relevant is that, on 
May 8, 1959, the LVU became an accredited organization 
within the UCC, with a status equal to each one of the 
s0-called "Big Five" constituent organizations of the UCC.?+ 

By the time this unity had been achieved, however, 
Neither LVU, nor the now strengthened UCC, were able to do 
mUcGhSto™ influence: Canadian “policy with ‘respect to the 
liberation movement in Ukraine. That insurgency had dwindled 


TIGGER 


under the overwhelming force of the USSR and its Warsaw Pact 


allies. By 1959 it had virtually ceased to exist, and in 


that same year the leader of the OUNr, Stepan Bandera, was 


assasinated by a Soviet agent in Munich. The so-called 


"Ukrainian Question" had ceased to occupy the attention of 


the major players in the international political arena. 


Whatever chance Ukrainians in Canada may have had to affect 


j POtsevin 
some more favourable outcome for their compatr 


) t 
Ukraine was squandered. Even though LVU became the ascendan 
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power inside the UCC in the years following, this develop- 
ment would have little relevance outside Canada. Indeed, it 
would seem to be of critical importance only to those 
die-hards within the pre- ang pest-WW II Ukrainian 
population who persisted in criticizing each other's 
organizations rather than striving for efficacy as a 
lobbying force. 

Intriguingly, events took a different course inside the 
UNF, the major Ukrainian Canadian organization which had 
prided itself on being a willing receptacle for DPs, partic- 
ularly those who were Melnykivtsi. Finding a ready mesh of 
UNF branches across Canada, the "newcomers" joining the 
federation helped to establish 14 new branches, 9 of these 
in Ontario.?5 When they first arrived, there had been at 
least 88 active UNF branches across Canada. By 1982, this 
figure had dropped to some 20, the majority of these being 
found in such larger urban centres as Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal. Into these the 
larger proportion of OUNS sympathizers and members had 
Originally integrated themselves. Of those UNF branches es- 
tablished after 1945, only one continued functioning up to 


1982.7 Consequently, these DPs left no distinct spatial 


impact of their own within Canada, although their presence 


did prolong the existence of several pre-war branches. The 


More lasting influence of these political refugees can _ be 


detected in tracing the dominance which Melnykivtsi achieved 


Within these larger, urban-based branches of the UNF. 
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The dynamics of this process are difficult to delineate 
without access to UNF archives.?’ What is known is that the 
commanding influence the QUNS came to hola in the UNF was 
resisted, particularly by some Canadian-born, and inter-war 


members of this organization. Their revolt publicly erupted 


~ J 


On August 21, 1960, when a 2 page, mimeographed letter was 
sent out across the country.to UNF branches. This call to 
UNF members started off with a rhetorical question, "What 


has happened to the UNF in Canada?" It then went on to list 


grievances against the post~war immigrants who had 


penetrated UNF. The organization, it claimed, had to be 
cleansed of these elements if it were to remain a relevant 
Canadian organization. The problem, the pamphlet proclaimed, 
Was that the post-war group was composed of individuals 
whose "first loyalty" remained to their "former European 
Organizations." ?* 

The second bulletin of this self-titled Defence 
Committee of the UNF (also known as the Committee for the 
Rejuvenation of the UNF) suggested that a "secret network of 


OUN" had infiltrated the organization so much so that by 


1960, it was manipulating conventions in order to ensure 


that MelInykivtsi controlled the UNF. Indeed this bulletin 


Claimed that the Dominion Executive, various regional 


groups, and the newspaper, New Pathway were now all OUNs 


controlled.?* This process had to be reversed, claimed the 


Protesters, for the UNF had always been a Canadian 


W he 
Organization [sic!] which should "never come under t 
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domination of political parties or Organizations outside 
Canada." In case the public had any doubts, it was told that 
UNF was a patriotic organization, interested in the 
Ukrainian cause, but also a body that would aid the 
liberation struggle only "Strictly within Canadian law" and 
never under any "external compulsion.” *° 

The UNF's Dominion Executive, in fact dominated by 
Melnykivtsi, reacted bluntly to this challenge. It suspended 
each member of the Defence Committee, along with the 
president of the Winnipeg UNF branch, where the revolt was 
centred. Those punished included Dr. (later Senator) Paul 
Yuzyk, Michael Pohorecky, Walter Klymkiw, W. Topolnycky and 
Iwan Hewryk.*' While they persisted in their defiance, 
asserting that there would be “no compromise” with the 
unscrupulous individuals ruling UNF, their protest faded. 
The UNF, already well seeded with Melnykivtsi , passed 
almost entirely into the latters' hands, retaining this 
colouration to the present. Ironically, those who had so 
often denounced the Banderivtsi for attempting to 
surreptitiously gain control of other peoples’ organizations 


had themselves proven to be most skillful in such behaviour. 


The impacts of these processes on the status of 


Ukrainians in Canada were several. As noted at the start of 


this analysis, the reliability of Ukrainians within the 


CMP 
Canadian nation-state had long been suspected. As an R 
Peticial putuit: 


Experience has shown that the Ukrainians are 
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[10US, as compared to 

Sspellead after World War II. In 
an editorial appearing in the 
April, i548, Ukrainians were 
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e0mes . $32 
this policy was reconsidered by early 1951. The impetus 
behind this re-evaluation seems to nave come from two 
directions, the traditional one, from England, and a new 
source, the Americans. In March, 1945, advice had come. from 
London, informing the Canadian government that it was 
perhaps wasteful to ignore the opinions and experience of 
the political refugees now relocated throughout the West. 
While Canadian policy remained that of avoiding bestowal of 
"official approval" on emigre groups here, it was suggested 
that efforts be made, as the Americans phrased it: 

TO preserve this human resource of potential 

leadership against the days of liberation.?* 

The British had already implemented just such a policy. 
Early in 1949, their officials had began discussing the 
political situation in Ukraine, and the relevance of such 
groups as the Anti-Bolshevik Bloc of Nations (ABN). Their 
conclusion was that there could be no financial or other 
encouragement of such emigre formations, but they might be 
exploited for intelligence on Soviet affairs.** From the 
heated 


Summer of 1949 onwards, especially as the Cold War 


up, attitudes changed. FO officials were instructed to make 


"unofficial contacts" with the ABN, if these could be 


arranged with "discretion." As one FO bureaucrat noted: 


We have hitherto steered clear of ABN, because it 


is a frankly subversive organization. Until our 


n 
policy rulings are relaxed, I do not think we ca 
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adopt their suggestions or acknowledge their let- 

ters. They are too hot to touch. A pity.[emphasis 

added] *° 

By early 1951, as the UPA's insurgency waned, so too 
did British interest. Some officials even questioned whether 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union along ethnic lines 
WaS “a proper objective" of British policy towards the 
ook. *' 

Even with such reservations, however, the FO still con- 
Sidered Ukrainian nationalism a force worth reserving for 


possible future use. As Richard Faber noted in March, 1951: 


ip) 


The movement which ABN represents should not be 


underrated; and it may one day assume a practical 


importance for us, which at present it largely 


lacks 22? 

With such considerations in mind, the Canadian 
government drafted its own policy guidelines. These would be 
of little direct interest to the present study if it were 
not for the insights they provide into some of the reasons 


the government agreed to the immigration of Ukrainian DPs, 


and the purposes it envisioned these particular refugees 


might have within and outside of Canada. These documents 


Substantiate this work's contentions about the official 


Manipulation of Ukrainians in Canada before, during and 


after WW II. 
The critical document was simply titled Emigre 


Organizations in Canada. It began: 
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The Western democracies have, 


in. recent months, 
become increasingly aware of the formation of 
Organizations within their boundaries by emigre 


groups, whose principle aims are 


* 
ty 


to render 
assistance to refugees. from Commun1st-dominated 
countries, to undermine the present Communist 
regime in their homelands, and, in some cases, to 
Sponsor liberation movements in territories long 
consolidated under Russian rule. 

--.the Department [DEA] has been approached by 
various organizations, with a view towards 
obtaining information on the Government's attitude 


O04 & 
Yo 6 
ma ¢ 


toward their form of activit 
It was then noted that the Canadian government 


ally opposed to giving any formal encouragement 
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was 


LO 


€ groups. The reasons for this were two-fold, namely: 


The formation of Europen emigre organizations in 
this country could and probably would run counter 


GO8 Ours; citizenship:,,policy of attempting to 


assimilate immigrants into our democratic life. It 


is considered that the leaders of these movements 


would tend to direct the energies of their 


fellow-citizens into channels which will to some 


extent keep them apart from normal Canadian 


eetsavities. +4 * 
was also the 


established and formally sanctioned 


matter of recognition. If such groups 


as 
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governments-in-exile they might place 


demands on the West 
before being able to themselves contribute to the war 


efforts of Canada and its allies, shoulda such an eventuality 


arise: 
Possibly even more fundamental was the fact that, 
it is aviigeult to ensure that any emigre 


Organization if given official backing would act in 

a responsible manner and so prevent embarassing the 

host government. ‘** 

Consequently, the DEA ruled, political refugees in 
Canada would be told that here they were free to do whatever 
they wished, in terms of setting up their own organizations, 
SO long as they did not contravene Canadian laws. However, 
at no time were they to be given even a hint “which might in 
the slightest way be interpreted as official approval."** 

Having so covered themselves, the policy-makers then 
added that their preceeding remarks did not mean that the 
Canadian government was not interested in the political 
refugees. A situation might arise where their "usefullness 
could be demonstrated. When that time came, then their 
Utility would have to be "directed into the appropriate 


channels." These would, presumably, be defined by the 


government as needs required. In the meantime, the emigres 


had two useful functions to perform for Canada. These were 


frankly stated as being: 
1. Counter-acting communist influence among foreign-born 


Canadians or recent emigres, and 
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2. In rare cases, under the aegis of the 


Canadian 
Government, of conducting psychological warfare abroad. *’ 

That both types of activity were conducted by Ukrainian 
refugees in the immediate post-war period is Ghanaian 


succesSfully they fulfilled the mandates set out for them by 
the government is debatable. 

While these deliberations on the utility of the ODpPs, 
inside and outside Canada went on, the government was also 
faced with having to cope with appeals made by Ukrainian 
Canadians to intervene on behalf of their compatriots in 
Bastern Europe.:As a DEA official remarked, in a file 
titled, Ukrainian Nationalism and the Ukrainian Canadian 
Committee : 


Vamy a 


It would not be in character for the UCC to refrain 
from further attempts to get the Government to 
accept their "line" or at least some of it, and we 
should, therefore, be prepared to draft replies to 
future submissions... ** 

Since it was clearly not Canadian policy to support any 
Organizations which suggested that the USSR be dissolved, 
government officials had an easy task whenever Ukrainians in 
Canada petitioned them. Regardless of whether it was the UCC 
Or supporters of the OUNr, UHVR, UPA, or ABN the government 


had readied definite replies. Ultimately it was determined 


to do nothing. Just as the British so too their Canadian 
counterparts in DEA, came to the following conclusion: 


In the case of the Ukrainian emigration, we 
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particularly wish to avoid committing ourselves. on 
the question of Ukrainian separatism. We also wish 

to avoid giving the impression that we give special 

Support (let alone any form of official recogni- 

tion) to the Ukrainian Canadian Committee in 

preference ee) such bodies as the 

Ukrainian-dominated ABN. *° 

Whether subjected to the memoranda of the UCC, or the 
entreaties of the ABN's "peripatetic president," Yaroslav 
stetsko, the Canadian government held firmly to this posi- 
tion of taking no action. It would not commit itself either 
indirectly or directly to the liberation of Ukraine as an 
Objective of Canadian diplomacy. At best, Canadian officials 
were told that they might express sympathy with Ukrainian 
cultural survival and note that they hoped Ukrainians would 
not be swallowed in the communist tide. Empty phrases, easi- 
ly spoken, signifying nothing. As for accepting memoranda 
like the one presented to the DEA in late 1957, titled The 
Policy Of Liberation as an Aspect of Canadian Foreign Policy 
there was absolutely no question of such petitions being 
taken seriously. Officers of the government would receive 


Such representatives and memoranda, but they were to ignore 


their contents. Instead they should strive to ensure that 


i nie 
their bearers were made to feel important, which one cy 


° e § I 
Suggested was all these petitioners were really after t 


Was clear, however, that the authorities were never really 


: were 
interested in Ukrainian aspirations. Posturing they 
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prepared to undertake, since this avoided arguments and 
involved no promises of no definite action. If it could 
impress and mollify, keep Ukrainians in Canada pacified, 
while otherwise not entangling itself in potentially 
difficult international conflicts, the government was 
willing» to waste a little of its bureaucrats' time on 
playing lip service to Ukrainian Canadian citizens concerns. 

By the time LVU, and most other post-war Ukrainian 
Organizations had joined the UCC, and developed a semblance 
of a working relationship with UCC's previous constituents, 
the government was already well practised in thwarting the 
political demands of an again-united Ukrainian population in 
Canada. AS a new generation of Ukrainian parentage grew up 
in Canada, and began voicing Ukrainian aspirations, the 
government modified its policies, to begin considering 


=] 


aspects of the Ukrainian problem connected to human rights 


‘ arn 


j 5 be =~ ~ ey rs =o EE ee 
issues. This tended to placate the ethnic radicals of those 


years. What was poorly understood was that, despite their 


years of effort in Canada, the organized Ukrainian community 


remained a population to be used as required, and otherwise 


denigrated as an almost irrelevant segment of the Canadian 


body-politic. The pattern of this relationship between the 


Canadian state and Ukrainians, set in the early years of the 


20th century, had persisted well beyond the immediate 


POSt-WW II period. To a great extent, the Ukrainians in 


levant 
Canada were responsible for their emasculation as a rele 


force. Mapping out the spatial and social pattern of this 
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uneven interaction has been the task of this work 
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Notes 
Memorandum — by the Ukrainian Canadian Committee, 
Representing Canadian Citizens of Ukrainian Origin to 
Paris Peace Conference, (September, 1946). 

V.Kochan made it clear that when he first came to 
Winnipeg there had been discussions about whether UCC 
Should continue to exist. His influence as a 
representative of UNRada was pivotal in convincing 
doubters about the need to perpetuate the UCC. Even so, 
he admitted, that 80% of the post-war immigrants did 
not support the UCC, giving their allegiance instead to 
the LVU. 

Some of the other post-WW II Ukrainian organizations 
established in Canada were The Brotherhood of the 
Carpathian Siteh, the Brotherhood of Former War 
Veterans of the lst Ukrainian Division of the Ukrainian 


National Army, the Association of Ukrainian Victims of 


Russian Communist Terror (SUZhERO), the Ukrainian 


Revolutionary Democratic Party, the Ukrainian National 


Democratic League, the Canadian Friends forsy ithe 


Liberation of Ukraine, and the Ukrainian Youth 
Association - Plast. 
DEA 10268/40, (September, 1952), Ukrainian Nationalism 


and the Ukrainian Canadian Committee . 
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Proceedings, ,of. the..Third National LVU Congress, 
Toronto, 22-23 December, 1951, 
Proceedings of the Second National LVU Congress, 


Toronto, 24 December, 1950, 


ibid. 

Pod. 

Minutes of LVU» National Executive Meeting, #55 
626.51); 

Minutes of LVU National Executive Meeting, #3, 


Bi554551) 5 

Proceedings of the Third National LVU Congress, opt. 
ext. 

Ibid. 

Proceedings of the Second National LVU Congress, opt. 
Cats 

Proceedings of the Third National LVU Congress, opt. 
ort. 

Minutes of LVU National Executive Meeting, #7, 
GOs 4052) 

bid. 

Minutes of LVU National Executive Meeting, #8, 


(24.12.52) noted that the UCC had recognized UNRada at 


a meeting held in early December, 1951. 


ter Bs 
Actually, the UCC had written to Leste 


Pearson, (11.9.50) to inform the Canadian government 


that it recognized the Ukrainian National Council as: 


The sole exponent of the political aspirations 
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of the Ukrainian people. 
This letter added that not only the UCC, but also the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America and the 
Pan-American Ukrainian Congress shared this position, 
(DEA 6980-GR-40). 

In the Winnipeg Free Press the UCC also made it 
clear that it had-nothing to do with the ABN or the 
OUNr, since both these groups "had no right to speak 
for Ukrainians, being...small, extremist political 
Organizations,” (DEA 10919-40, 26.2.51). 

Proceedings of the Fourth National LVU Congress, July 
Homo, iT OSSOmPToronte. 

ibid 

For example, at the Fifth National LVU Congress, held 
in Toronto between July 17 and 18, 1954. 

Prd’ 

Proceedings of the Third National LVU Congress, opt. 
Sit’. 5 

Proceedings of the Fifth National LVU Congress, opt. 
ett > 

Minutes of an LVU National Executive Meeting, #13, 


02614959)« 


V. Kochan mentions this date in correspondence with an 


American colleague, (o7g59) 4 Hetatse felt that the 


admission of LVU into the UCC wouldn't automatically 


remove the problems the UCC had experienced with the 


Banderivtsi in the past. 
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Statistics provided by the National Executive of the 
UNF, (1982). 
Ebidi. 
The records of the UNF remain closed until 1985. They 
are housed in the Archives of Ontario (Toronto). 
Bulletin #2 of the UNF Defence Committ ee, (20.2.61), 
Winnipeg: 3. 
bad . 
Ibid. The first. mimeographed bulletin was dated 
ZicoaG0. 
Professor (later Senator) Paul Yuzyk had been a 
Founding member of UNYF, Michael Pohorecky was a 
founder and editor of New Pathway, Walter Klymkiw and 
Ivan Hewryk had both been on UNF's Dominion Executive, 
while Wasyl Topolnycky was a member of the UWA's 
Dominion Executive. 
For additional information on these individuals 
see page 4 of the 2nd UNF Defence Committee Bulletin. 
The UNF's Dominion Executive responded from its HQ 
in Toronto on 12 February, 1960. 


: ae 
The Ukrainian War Veterans Association also 


"rey “in tae 
publicly commented on this "revolt inhttealmonrcu 


letter dated 19 February, 1960. 


DEA 4174-40, (24.7.50). 


See The Windsor Daily Star, (20.4.48). The editorial was 


titled, "Divided Loyalties Refutation of Good Canadian 


Citizenship." 
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Report of Debates, 


emark 1S attributed to 


(25.10.50). The 
iny. PAC MG 31 D69 
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found in 


ARGUS Telegram 1129, dated 16.3.51 (sent from London). 
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APPENDIX 1: ORAL HISTORY SOURCES 

In-depth interviewing followed a semi-structured 
format. Generally, each participant was asked to provide in- 
formation falling into the same categories as those outlined 
in the four sections of the survey questionnaire. Whenever 
an individual appeared to be able or willing to elucidate on 
some particular aspect of the refugee experience Ceo 
political organization of the DP camps) then the interviewer 
allowed for a detailed reply. Consequently, while these 
interviews can be compared in terms of their basic data each 
respondents' individual experiences add their own dimension 
of uniqueness to the series. The publication of a collection 
of transcripts based on these interviews is planned. 

Interviews conducted between May, 1981 and October, 
1982 appear in List 1. These have been deposited with The 
Multicultural History Society of Ontario, 43 Queen's Park 
Crescent East, Toronto, Ontario, M5S 2C3. 

Interviews held from November, 1982 to May, 1984 under 
the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies’ 
Oral History Project are on deposit with the CIUS, Room 
#352, Athabasca Hall, The University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, T6G 2E8. An inventory of these aS LOUNnG) th. Ls te. 

List 1 - Multicultural History Society of Ontario 
1. Anonymous, Ottawa (15.9.81). 
2. Anonymous, Ottawa (16,9.81). 
3. Anonymous, Ottawa (17,9,81.). 


4. Anonymous, Toronto (14.4.82). 
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Babenko; lL.) Toronte (21.4282). 

Babiek, &Stefan. Toronto (22.4.82). 

Banach, Roman. Toronto (2.4.82). 

Baryckyj, Roman. Sudbury (14.5.82). 
Bezchlibnyk, Wolodymyr. Toronto (30.6.81 and 1.7.81). 
Bojcun, Roman. Toronto (24.3.82). 

Borowyk, M. Ottawa (14.9.81). 

Boyko, Petro. Sault Ste. Marie (15.5.82). 
BugattsYurig. Toronto (8.4.82). 

Burianyk, Wasyl. Winnipeg (30.5.82). 
Charchalis, M. Toronto (29.4.82). 

Cymbalisty, Petro. London, England (15.6.82). 
Cymbaliuk, Fedir. Toronto (9.4.82). 


Czich, sMykolay|Ottawa (18.9.81). 


. Danyliw, Teodor. London, England (17.6.82). 


Davidovich, Stephan. Toronto (8.3.82). 


. Dawydiak, W. Subdury (14.5.82). 

. Didowycz, W. Munich, West Germany (22.7.82). 

. Dmytriw, Illya. London, England (16.6.82). 

. Dobriansky, Michael. London, England (21.6.82). 


. Duvalko, Ivan. Toronto (20.4.82). 


Eliashevsky, Ivan. Toronto (11.2.82). 
Eliashevsky, Olha. Toronto (28.4.82). 
Fedak, M. Toronto (9.4.82). 
Fedorowycz, Wasyl. Toronto (6.4.82). 
Firman, Ivan. Toronto (30.5.82). 


Frolick, Stanley W. Toronto Ct. Bly tou eos 
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32. Fundak, O. London, England (4.8.82). 

S3+- Fyshkevytch,/J. 7 Toronto! (9.4.82). 

S94. GawayeMy Toronto. (10$2y82)¢ 

35. Gembatiuk, Y. Toronto (5.4.82). 

36. Hawrysch, M. Toronto (5.4.82). 

eee HOrishny};elvan. 7 (3193082 2and.734.82). 

So. Horlvatsch¥esSy Toronto: (1.5582) § 

39. Hrabusevich, J. Thunder Bay, (16.5.82). 

40. Hryn, Mykola. Toronto (19.4.82). 

41. Humeniuk, Jerry. Sault Ste. Marie (15.5.82). 
42. Iwaskiw, Leo. Thunder Bay (17.5.82). 

43. Izyk, Semen. Winnipeg (21.5.82). 

44, Jaworskyj, Volodymyr. Toronto (13.2.82). 
45. Kachynycz, Wasyl. Thunder Bay (16.5.82). 
46. Kapusta, Michael. Toronto (10.5.82). 

47. Kis; Halyna. Ottawa (18.9.81). 

AS. KiSeyTRedfil. Ovtawa (17.9.84). 

49, Knysh, Zynowy. Toronto (10.3.82). 

50. Kocijowsky, Mykola. Sudbury (14.5.82). 

51. Kolos, Theodore. Toronto (3.5.82). 

52. Korda, Ivan. Thunder Bay (18.5.82). 

53. Kordiuk, Bohdan. Munich, West Germany (AB ae e 2a 
54, Kosak, J. Munich, West Germany (21.7.82). 
55. Kostiuk, Andrew. London, England A963 Eo). 


56. Kostiuk, Roman. Toronto (27.4.82). 
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Kowalsky, Alexander. Toronto (22.4.82). 

Kozyra, Ilko. Thunder Bay (18.5.82). 

Kecdse , Me, Torontos (1272282) } 
KuuzeleckyfodenToronto? (24.4.82). 

Krynycky, Bohdan. Ottawa (6.9.81). 

Krysak, Wasyl. Toronto. (21.4.82). 

Kryvoruchko, Anatol. Ottawa (17.9.81). 
Kryzanowska, M. Toronto (26.4.82). 

Kuryliw, Wasyl. Sudbury (15.5.82). 

Kushmelyn, Wasyl. Toronto (7.4.82). 

BoShDiresOl }Toront6e(5245.82) } 

Lenyk, Volodymyr. Munich, West Germany (9.7.82). 
Litwinow, Wikentij. Toronto (29.4.82). 

Lucyk, Michael. Toronto (15.4.82). 

Majstrenko, Ivan. Munich, West Germany (9.7.82). 
Makar, Volodymyr. Toronto (23.3.82). 

Makohon, Pavlo. Toronto (24.4.82). 

Makoweckyj, Jakiw. Munich, West Germany (12.7.82). 
Maksymluk, A. Barrie (12.5.82). 

Malaschuk, Roman. Toronto (25.3.82). 

Maletsky, Myroslav. Toronto (9.3.82). 

Marunchak, M. Winnipeg (31.5.82). 

Maruniak, W. Munich, West Germany 629 8182 h. 
Maryglad, Thomas. Toronto (1.4.82). 

Maryglad, Victoria. Toronto h6.24.82). 

Matla, Alexander. Toronto (24.3.82). 


Melnyk, Petro. Toronto (2328282). 
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84. Melnyk-Kaluzynska, H. London, England (6.8.82). 
S54 sMigqussic(MruTofontot é2a4 {92 ), 

eG.) -Monos pcH.s (Torontor(27iasJ82). 

87. Mucha, M. Toronto (26.3.82. 

88. Mudryk, Stepan. Munich, West Germany (13.7.82). 
89. Mychalchuk, Ivan. Ottawa (19.9.81). 

90. Myhal, Boris. Ottawa (7.9.81). 

3to Mykytozuka Karpo!) -Torontec( 1534 4822and 23.4.82). 
92. Naklowycz, Sergius. Vienna, Austria (6.7.82). 
93. Nebeluk, M. Toronto (9.3.82). 

94. Olah, Wasyl. Toronto (3.5.82). 

G52 .O8anski Bor is hatorontool7 14 {82}; 

96. Paladiychuk, Roman. Toronto (22.3.82 and 4.4.82). 
97. Panchuk, G.R.B. Montreal (5.5.81 and 24.7.81). 
98. Pawluk, Stephan. Toronto (25.11.81). 

99. Petryshyn, Alexander. Thunder Bay (17.5.82). 
100. Pidlisny, Mykola. Toronto (25.4.82). 

101. Pisocky, Stepan. Thunder Bay (18.5.82). 

102. Prozak, Mykhailo. Sault Ste. Marie (15.5.82). 
103. Rawluk, Ivan. London, England (16.6.82). 

104. Romanow, Joseph. Ottawa (20.9.82). 

105. Rosocha, Stefan. Toronto (4.5.82). 

106. Salsky, George. Alymer, Quebec (16.9.81). 

107. Samchuk, Ulas. Toronto (23.4.82). 

108. Serbyn, Yaroslav. Toronto 3036881). 

109. Shankowsky, Lev. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (3.9.81). 


110. Shebech, M. Toronto (23.3.82). 
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111. Shiposh, M. Subdury (13.5.82). 

hi2 Bashbende ray bb 4 1Ottawae(:7.9.82). 

113. Skorochid, Walter. Hamilton (21.3.82). 

114. Skoropad, Wasyl. Sudbury (17.5.82). 

115. Smith, (Crapleve) Ann. Winnipeg (20.5.82). 

116. Smylski, Peter. Toronto (25.3.82). 

107. BSokolsky, sOStaperTofonto «(3112.81)). 

118. Solonynka, Wasyl. Toronto (23.3.82). 

119. Sosna, Aleksander. Oshawa (16.4.82). 

n20. TStanko}) Yaroslav !iToronto | (14 44882). 

121. Stasiuk, Stepan. Sudbury (14.5.82). 

$22. PStebelsky, Bohdamn.Toronto (17.13.82). 

$23. PStépani ukpeAl eTorontor63.25.82). 

124. Stetsko, Slava. Munich, West Germany (9.7.82). 

125. Stetsko, Yaroslav. Munich, West Germany (14.7.82). 

126. Stratichuk, John. Sault Ste. Marie (15.5.82). 

127. Swyrydenko, Damian. Sudbury (14.5.82). 

128. Swyrydenko, Peter. Thunder Bay (17.5.82). 

$29. hEeslaLulwan. Otubkawa 267.982). 

130. Waler, Mykola. Toronto (27.4.82). 

131. Wasylenko, R. Ottawa (19.9.81). 

132. Wasylyshen, Anne. Winnipeg (30.5.82). 
List 2 - Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies 
Oral History Project 

1. Alexewich, Nick. Edmonton (HO Bt1.82). 

2. Andruschak, Fedir. Saskatoon 62:0 18.83). 


3. Babiuk, John. Regina (6.10.83). 
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Bashuk, Petro. Winnipeg (24.1.83). 
Bayrack, Mykhailo. Edmonton (10.11.82). 
Bogdan, Forwen. Vancouver (28.3.84) 
Bilecki, Anthony. Winnipeg (3.12.82). 
Boykowich, Michael. Saskatoon (17.8.83). 
Bratko, Dan. Vancouver (27.3.84). 
Bukowsky, Nikander. Saskatoon (17.8.83). 
Burianyk, Wasyl. Winnipeg (28.11.82). 
Cap, Wasyl. Winnipeg (25.1.83). 


Danyliuk, Petro. Winnipeg (29.1.83). 


. Davies, Raymond A. Montreal (6.6.83). 


Fedorowich, Rudolph. Regina (2.10.83). 


Proivek,RGtanleyaWirToronto. (1031.83). 


. Gayowsky, Irene. Winnipeg (26.1.83). 


Gospodin, Andrew. Winnipeg (1.12.82 and 21.1.83). 


. Hawrysh, Nicholas. Saskatoon (17.8.83). 


Kardash, William. Winnipeg (30.11.82). 
Karasevich, Marie. Winnipeg (7.10.83). 
Kaye, Ludwig. Saskatoon (16.8.83). 
Kindrachuk, Fedir. Saskatoon (25.11.82). 
Klish, Wolodymyr. Toronto (21.6.83). 
Knehinicki, John. Winnipeg (29.11.82). 
Kolasky, John. Edmonton (8.5.83). 
Kolysher, Peter. Saskatoon (19.8.83). 
Konopka, O. Saskatoon (4818.83)8 
Konopka, W. Saskatoon (18.8.83). 


Korchinski, Bronislav. Regina (3, H0363)- 
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Korda, Wasyl. Saskatoon (17.8.83). 
Kozicky, Helen. Calgary (5.7.83). 
Kupchak; \Alexs«Victoria) (124,84) ; 
Kurdydyk, Anatol. Winnipeg (20.1.83). 
Kuzma, Steve. Saskatoon (23.8.83). 
Lapchuk, Ann. Regina (6.10.83). 

Lashin, Sam. Vancouver (4.4.84). 
Lisczynski, WaSyl. Victoria (2.4.84). 
Lobay, Stepan. Vancouver (3.4.84). 
Melnyk, Petro. Victoria (30.3.84). 
Mykytiuk, Dmytro. Winnipeg (4.12.82 and 18.1.83). 
Nemilowich, Myron. Winnipeg (29.11.82). 
Olynyk, Roman. Montreal (14.6.83). 
Panchuk, G.R.B. Montreal (4.1.83). 
Pankiw, Joseph. Winnipeg (22.1.83). 
Pawlik, Andrew. Winnipeg Ciao. Bie 
Petryshyn, Michael. Saskatoon (16.8.83). 
Piniuta, Harry. Fort Frances (5.5.84). 
Pizag, Peter. Victoria (30.3204). 
Primak, Walter. Vancouver (31.3.84). 
Romanow, Maria. Saskatoon (17.8.83 and 23.8.83). 
Romaniv, Semen. Winnipeg (27.1.83). 
Rutich, Katherine. Victoria (31.3.84). 
Sagacz, Wolodymyr. Regina (5.10,83). 
Sawchuk, Semen. Winnipeg (5.12.82). 
Semchuk, Stephan. Winnipeg (3.12.82). 


Shatulsky, Myron. Vancouver (5.4.84). 
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Smith, (Crapleve) Ann. Winnipeg (29.11.82). 


Solomon, John. Winnipeg (30.11.82). 
Stetchishin, Savella. Saskatoon (16.8.83). 
Stratycnuk, R. Saskatoon (22.883). 
Supynyk, George. Regina (4.10.83). 
Tkachuk; Mary... Saskatoon (25.91.82). 
Toupich, Artamon, Regina (4.10.83). 
Wasylyshen, Anne. Winnipeg (30.11.82). 
Worobetz, Peter. Saskatoon (21.8.83). 
Wowk, Lev. Saskatoon (19.8.83). 
Yaremovich, Anthony. Winnipeg (1.12.82). 
Yuzyk, John. Winnipeg (28.11.82). 

Yuzwa, Paul. Saskatoon (25.11.82). 
Zenchyshyn, John. Regina (1.10.83). 


Zvarych, Nykola. Kenora (3.5.84). 
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APPENDIX 2: The Survey Questionnaire. 
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Mirpauin ykpainuis go KaHagu nicna Opyroi 
Cesitosoi Bikuu: fi npvuMHH Ta Hacnigkn. 


B icropii mogctsa sce 6y1H BoeHHi BTiKayi. OqHaye, HayKOBL MpHCBATHNH Majo yBarH 
UbOMY ABHLLY. 

Akwjo HueTbcs Mpo ykpainHcbKHX NOMITHYHMX BTikayis nicna pyroi cBiTosoi BifiHH, To 
nyOsiKallil Npo ixHe po3cisHHA € pigkicHi. Hanpuknad, HemMae KODHOI CTYHil po ixHift BOMB 
Ha 30PraHi30BaHi YKpaiHCbKi rTpoMadu, WO BKe iCHYBaH B Kanai meped ix npHi3q0m. Uum 
Oimblie MMHAE Yacy, THM MeHILe 3aJIMLUaeTbcaA CBIQYeHHA NIpO UH) DiJIAHKy ykKpaiHcbKoro 
moceneHHsA B Kanani. 

A 3Beptatocs no Bac uiero Bi03B0IO NOMOFTH MeHi 3DiMCHHTH CTYIito Mpo moceneHHs 
yKpainuip y Kanani nicna J[pyroi cBitospoi BitHu. JlaHi 3 UWHX 3aNMTHHKiB OylyTb 
BHKOPHCTaHi B MOI DoKTopcebKili WMCepTallii WA Binginy reorpagil npu An6beptcbKomy 
yHiBepcutTeti B EQMOHTOHI, Kanaza. 

Tipowy we nogzaparn Baioro npi3Bulla y BianoBigax. A 3Beptatoca go Bac sk fo 
penipe3eHTaTHBHOTO CBigka Wiel icTOpHYHO] da3u i 36epexy NOBHY KOH@IACHUIAIbHICTb 
Bawinx 3aMitTok mpo Baii nepexuBaHHa. I] pouly BANOBHITb Le 3aMMTHHK i BIDIMIITb nepen 
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» BKHBAOUH JOSIYYeHHH TyT KOBepT, Ha MOO HWKYeNOMany alpecy: 


LUBOMYR Y. LUCIUK 
Ph.D. Candidate 


Department of Geography 
The University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 


Canada 
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3a3nanerigb Qakyto 3a Baw yac, tpyai cnipnpauro. Hatitocs Wo MOS Te3a BIA A3epkaNHTb 
Ti MOMEHTH icTopii B sKHX Bu B3aH AKTHBHY Y4acTb. 
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Yacruna Ilepma: biorpaqdiuni jani 


1. Crate: ou... YOMOBIYA een waives anaes ap KA OUA 


2. Miclie Hapod>KeHHa: 
(ceno/Micto) (kpaina) 
3. Bik: ... 


4. BipoBu3HaHHaA: 


5. Unsinbuni can: seve eeeesreeesesee sss OJIDYKCH HH (-a) ss teereesraereecsss esse CAMITHHH (-a) 


6. Micye Hapoa>KeHHA DpyxKuHH: 


(ceno/MicTo) (xpaina) 
7. Bik OpyxuHu: 


MMMES EOP VKH ITCH Poi ccc) 0 45956 fetes evse ccs on veer sveg se ener 


(ceno/MicTo)  (kpaina) 
9. OcBita (nepey npHi3qom oo Kanagn): 
10. OcBita (nicna npui3soy qo Kanagn): 


meri patin aGo Pax Teper MpHI3HOM Bo Kanan? 0.0.0... ec ccc cccccscsseer eee sen nse iscsi essen 


Yacruna Jpyra: *Kurresi o6craBHHn nepey 2-010 CBITOBOFO BiiHOIO 
Ta nig 4uac BIHHH 


Mere BY KW MEPe 2-O1 CBITOBO! BIHHH ? 6.2. ..--. 0.2. se0: once enssne sw eooe ov ee svoven enti en demon enemesee thie anne ade 
(ceno/MicTo)  (KpaiHa) 


13. Yn Bu oco6ucto Gpanv akTMBHy y4acTb B OHI abo Oimbie HWkY4e3raqaHHx 
YK paicbkHx oprani3auiax? Ako Tak, Mpowly novalite, noOiy Ha3BH OpraHi3alii Do skoi Bu 
Hayiexkasiu, pik i Miclle BKa3yrO4n KOM i We Bu cra fl 4IeHOM. 

TTpoceima ... 

YxpaincoKka Conan Wicwonpenuuie Tiaonin ( y CII No 

Yxpaincoxa Biticokoea Opzanizayia (YBO) .. ae 

Koonepamuea (Macaocow3, Wexmpocow3, pao.) Bee ae Rani eae Revie te Mer ay Hh 2 EAS 
Opeanizsayian Vxpaincoxux Hauyionaaicrniag (OVA) 2... ccc ec ee teeters cece ens 
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Vikpaincoka PoOirnriutia TIA ist ooo c cece sce ee cece cece cece cece ne ee cece tenn ee cece cece se seeanananeecnae ge sears aan atenarcraeas 
Tembmancokuti pyx 

Ceavpo6 .. 

Vipaiucexe HHenionaite Wey onparirne 06 eonariin ( y HII QO) . 

Wkpaincoka Kamoanuuypka Hayionanbya TTaprrin cece tcc te ee et ee ea a 
PKDGIHChKa CouiasicmuuHa PaduKanrHa TGQ isn... cece cei ce te et en ttt 
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14. Ha Bally QyMky, ak cTaBHJIMca HWKYe3ranaHi Hauii no YKpalHCbKOi cmpaBH (T. 3H. 0 he ee 
CTBOpeHHA, Mepey 2-01 CBiTOBOi BiltHH, yKpaiHcbKol camocTiiiHoi Tle pkaBu)? 
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15. Ykpaini HatexKasv Do OfHOI abo Oinbme HWKYe3raaHUx rpyn Nig yac Bilinn. Akuyo Bu 
HalexKaJIM 10 OFHO! 4H Oise 3 HX, MpOLy 3a4epKHiTb BiDNOBIgHy rpyny (+ ). Togaiite pik 
i Miclle KOM i We Bu cTanHv 4IeHOM. 
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Berea.) KpainicoKux  Hatyionaaicmis (BAHOEPA) ..)...sc0 6. hes cscs ae be os ss ees eds sevens ltl a 
Opeanizauia Yxpaincokux Hauionaaicmie (Measxnuk) 
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16. Ticna 1938-ro poxy, 4x Bu Gyn 3myuleHi NOKHHYTH Baul piqHHi WIM, 3 HHKYeNOTaHUX 
mpuyunn? Wogaire micuesicrb Kyau Bu nepeixann Ta Jary Batioro nepeceeHHaA. 
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17. Un Bu BipHsiM WO NOBCTaHe yKpaiHcbkKa CamoctTilina nepKasa nica 2-01 cpitonoi Bilin? 
ee A ee | HO BHAB 


Yacrnua Tpera: Ilopoecnnnii nepion. 


18. le Bu xxusIM Kon 3aKiH4NacA BiliHa? 


(ceno/MicTo)  (kpaina) 


19. Akujo Bu xn B Tabopax UNRRA a6o IRO ana “D.P.” npowy nogaiire Hactynni 
iHopMalll: 


Ha3Ba TaOopy Micule ara npHOytrsa Do Tabopy Mata BHI3]y NPH4HHH BHI3y 
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20. Akujo Bu He Oyu B Tabopax “D.P.” npowy nogaiite Micule nepeOyBaHHa Bid KiHUA BiKHH 
Ho Bawioro npni3gy Qo Kanagn. 
Mice ara npHoyrra Nava BHI3Ay MIPH4HHH BHI3Ay 


21. Mpowy npounraiire yaaxkHo HwAKYeNOAaHi TBE pAKeHHE I 3a3Hauirb (,/ ) Ball noraay Ha 
KOo#KHe 3 HHX Ha anil JiHil. 


1. TIpumycoee nepeceaeHHA 6NAUHY AO Ha po3eiu Mo€i HauionalbHoi celdomocm|. 


4aCcTHHHO CHJIbHO 


a He NeBHHH (-a) 
CHJIbHO 4YaCTHHHO norosyk yloca NOrosk yroca 


HenoroOlK ylOca Henor OK ylOCaA 


2. IndisidyaabHoi npugamuocmu 6 “D.P.” mabopax Oe # Hus He 6yAo. 


yYacTHHHO CHJIbHO 


CHJIbHO 4aCcTHHHO a He NeBHHH (-a) 
NOV OK yrOca NOroyKyroca 


Henor OK ylOocav HerOr OK yHOCA 


3. Ocnoeni wodenni nompebu (ida, VOpaHHsAt m.0.) 6y.au @d0ocmamHitl KiabKocM1 6 Mabopax 


nepe6 yeqHHA. 


4acTHH HO CHJIbHO 
nor Ook yroca NOM OK yrlOca 


CHJIBHO 4uacTHHHO a He NeBHHH (-a) 
Henorodk yroca HenOroK yrocar 
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Ee Led . . 
4. Kumma @ “D.P.” mabopax 6yao npuemHiwe Hix me Kompe A 3a3Haée nepeo 6itiHow 6 
Vxpatui. 


CHJIbHO 4aCcTHHHO A He NeBHHH (-a) 4acTHHHO CHIBHO 
HenorolpkK yloca Henorok yioca noroakyroca noroyKyWwca 


5. Kumma 6 “D.P.” mabopax 6yao npuemnHiwe Hic me Kompe 8 3A43Ha6 nid yac BiliHU 6 
Yxpaini. 


a 


CHJIb HO 4acTHHHO fl He MeBHHH (-a) 4yacTHHHO CHJIbHO 
HenoroJpk yroca Henor ok yroca noroak yroca norodK yroca 


6. Tosopauu 3azaabHo, mabopoea adminicmpauin 6yaa npuxuabHo HacmaeaeHa OO 
yKpaiHcbKoOi Cnpaéu. 


a ay a eal ae 


CHJIbHO 4acTHHHO A He NeBHHH (-a) 4YacTHHHO CHJIbHO 
HenorolkK yroca HenoroK yroca nNOroyk yroca noroaxKyroca 


7, Micuege HaceneHHsA 6 OKOAUYUAX Mabopis CmasuAOCA NDUXUAbHO OO yKpainuie. 


CHJIbHO 4uacTHHHO A He NeBHHH (-a) 4aCTHHHO CHJIbHO 
Henor ok yloca HenOrokK yroca nNOrolpk yrtoca noroyx*Kyroca 


§. PizHi HauioHanbHi epynu 6 “D.P.”” mabopax m#cuau 6 32001 3 coborD. 


CHJIbHO 4acTHHHO A He MeBHHH (-a) 4aCcTHHHO CHJIbHO 
Henorok yloca Hen Or OK yrOca noroy«k yroca NoroaK yroca 


9. Yxpainui 6yau 2ipwe mpakmoeaHi, Hine iHwi HayioHaAbHi epynu @ mabopax “D.P.”. 


ere | eee | a ee ty | ee 


CHJIbHO 4YacTHHHO a He NeBHHH (-a) 4acTHHHO CHJIbHO 
HenorokK yroca Henorok yroca nOrodkK yroca noroy«K yroca 


0. Vxpainui 3 pisuux uacmun Yxpainu @mabopax nepebymmA H#cuAU 6 CNLAbHIU 2ap MOH. 


CHJIbHO 4YacTHHHO a He NeBHHHi (-a) 4YaCTHHHO CHJIbHO 
Henorosk yroca HenorokK yloca noroy yroca noroy*Kyroca 


1. Vxpainui eidokpemarogaau cebe eid maboposuKie iHwux HayioHadeHocmeuU. 


CHJIbHO 4YacTHHHO a He NeBHHii (-a) 4YacTHHHO CHJIbHO 
Henor ok yroca HenlorolkK yloca NO OK yloca NOrodK yrOcs 


2. Yxpainyui ¢ mabopax ofopmuaucsa 6 OpeaHizauiax, Aki Oyau nodibHi OO mux, WO 
cHyéanu 6 YKpaini nepeo éeitiHoro. 


a He meBHHii (-a) 4YacTHHHO CHJIbHO 


CHJIbHO 4YacTHHHO 
Noro yrocav NOrO]K yHOca 


Henorok yloca Henor OK yHOCA 


13. Ypsdoeui mabopoeoi adminicmpauli He eu3zHaeaAju yKpainuig AK OKpeMy 1 6Uu3zHaHY 
{QUIOHAAbHICMb. 


4yacTHHHO CHJIbBHO 


CHJIbHO 4acTHHHO A He neBHHH (-a) 
norok yroca noroy*KyHwcsa 


HenoroyK yroca HenorolK yloca 
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14. Yxpainyl xomiau nosepmamuca do CoeemcoKozo Cow3y 3pa3y AK miabKu 6ys0 
MOM AUBO NICAAR Bilin. 
CHJIbHO 4YaCTHHHG A He NeBHHH (-a) ¥acTHHHO CHJb HO 
HenoroQK ylOcn Henor O2K yiOCAa HOr O29K YIOCA NOrGOTKYHOCR 


15, Ti ykpainyi Kompi 6idmoeasauca Bid noeopomy 6 Yxpainy ne 6yau 3a0uUHUAMU. 


CHWJIbHO 4acTHHHO A HE NeBHHH (-a) 4RCTHH HO CH.IbHO 
HenOrOW&K yHocnR HenOrolxK yrocn Nor oa yroca norosKyloca 


16. yoce mano yKpainyie Oyiu HacH.AbHO nosepHeni 0o CoeemcoKoeo Cowsy. 


CHJIbHO 4YacTHHHO A He NeBHHH (-a) 4YaCTHHHO CHAbHO 
HenorodK yiOca# Henor OL ViIoca norowK yloca NOrowK yHocs 


17. TlogepHenHa O00 CoeemcoKkozo Cow3y nepecaidyeaio 6 Kapow, ye'a3HeHHAM abo 
cmepmio. 
Sel eco | rh abaya) 18 nlaerenl 
CHIbHO 4RCTHHHO @ He MeBHHH (-a) 4acTHHHO CH.bHO 
HenOr O2MK yhoca Henor ok ylOCH NOY OFK YrOCH HOT ODMVIOCR | 


18. JTiodu 006pos6iabHo 3aauwa.aucsa 6“ D.P.” mabopax cnodisarouuca “Tpemboi” ceimoeoi 
giuHu, Aka Oana 6 im 3mo2y noeepHymuca 6 Yxpainy. 
| | 
CHIILHO YaCTHHHO a He NeBHHH (-a) 4SCTHHHO CHIbHO 
Henor od yHOCK HeNOr OLK yrocs HOP OK YHIOCH nOrOTKYrOca 


| 
19. Y mabopax“ D.P.” 3 wacom pi3Huui Min CXIOHUMU I 3QXIOHUMU YK DQIHUA MU 3aMUpaAUc | 
16ci nouyeaau cebe uleHamu OOHO! Hauii. 


CHJIbHO 42CTHHHO fA He HeEBHHH (-a) 4“YaCTHHBO 
HenoOr OK yHOCR HenOr OK YHOCH HOT OAK YOCcH NOP OAK YHOCA 


20. Vxpainceki epynu npomueHux noaimuyunux nepeKoHaHb cmapaauca 3a¢0A0dimu 
6HyMpiuiHoow maboposeow aOminicmpauic. 


CHJbHO 4YaCTHHHO 8 He MeBHHH (-a) 4acTHH HO CHO 
HeNOro RK ylOCH HeiOr OK yrOCcR NOT od yrOCH NOrOLM yROCR 


21. Koau a npuixae (-aa) 00 Kanadu, mo 2 xomie (-aa) 3a6ymu @ci Moi BOEHHI ima6boposi | 
NepewcueaHHs. 


L | | 


CHJIbHO 4YacTHRHO sg He NeBHH (-a) 4aCTHHHO CH1bHO 
HENOroa&K YHOCR HenorodK yroca Or O20K yHOCA Hor oak ytOocn 


22. Hepowasu 3axody eiddaau Yxpainy Cosemcexomy Covw3i. | 


Pmanenirs isis]! oo Gime Yeri | | 
| CHO 


CHI HO 4acTHHHO | He MeBHHH (-2) iganaahers Or oRKYIOCA 
HENOr OK YROCH HenoOr OK yrocs abana: ee . 


23. Moi ma6boposi ne peACUBGHHS nNOCuUAUAU MOI HaUlOHaAicMmuYHI NepeK OHAHHA. | 


— 4 | 
CH.IhHO 


A (- YacrHHHO 
CHJIbHO 4YaCTHHHO S He Ne@BHHH (-a) = 
Henor Norowk yO NOrOlKYHOCK } 
CHOOT yiOCH HenOr O20K YHOC# E yroca 3 
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22, HanOi1b i HalOHaNbHO CBIOMiI ykKpaiHlli NOXogsAT» 3: (NpoLy 3a3HaYHTH Big 1-7 piBeHb 
BILMOMOCTH Ha Bally DyMky) 


82710) SK DQUS O58 5 one i seo. 0h ge rosin 0515p vd es nas abst on inca ode ia thcsch anes cic, 

Pyuyabujuna Roh Gctichch lt ee eS 
aca td ia eg ae a Ma ier th he i, 
pepe syed ens do fa linth sles cane vice sho voscck cece 

Sa la 
oa va ctscoc es wi ce sotne ov eects coh ecscene 

JlemKigujuHa 


Yacrnna Uerpepra: Kurta B Kanai. 
23. Konu Bu npuoOynu Do Kava? 


24. TlepernaHbTe HW KYeNOany JucTy. 3a4epKHiTb NPHYHHH Ha Nigctasi akux Bu BupiwimMaHn 
mepecwIMTHCA 10 Kanaan no 4epsi 1x BaxkHBOCTH (Bi, | Do 9). 


4 npuixae (-2a) 00 KaHadu momy wo: 


A MaB (-Jla) KpeBHHX/ MpHATEJIB TYT. 

Mili “CNOHCOp” MaB JJIA MeHe Mpaliro. 

a He MaB (-J1a) 3MOrH BH1XaTH elie. 

KaHafla We OJHHOKa KpaiHa WO MeHe WikaBHia. 

B Kanai Oyo BesIMKe YHCNO YKpaiHUi. 

O0Ha 3 IHTepHalliOHAJIbHUX OPraHi3alii WO BINMOBIasIv 3a BTIKaYiB MeHi 
MONOMOrJ1a MOCeMHTHCA TYT. 

ykpainui B KaHayi DONOMOrIM MeHi NepecHJIMTHCA TyT. 

A XOTiB (-1a) MepeixaTH DO KpalHH AKHal abe BiAWaseHO! Bi, COBETIB. 
iH. 


25. Tle Bu cnepuiy nocenusncb B Kanadi, npawrosasiu i Kyu Bu nisHile MepeHecsMcb Ha AKy 
mpauro? 


MicTO, MpOBiHWiA yata npaus 
PIG MICLIC 3AMCLLIKAHHA. 82. be ee 8 PR ess, Sth ie sha eae eee 
[pyre Micule 3aMeuIKaHHA ....... peneys HOR TRIE a is een ee ee 
BRPIICIIC SAMECIIKAHHA 52 bce 6 ioe hoe we vas ee ee bows a: cae Roe ileal 
METS C MICIIC 3AMCLIKAHND | oqo ics eevee sce ccs sceeer pest ees sas vemesmeminws we ant 
Tenepimine Micule 3aMeLUKaHHA ........ durtl we Mca s cee SLE SO ATE vi 


26. Konn i ge Bu cranu KaHagcbkuM (-0f0) rpoMaZaHHHOM (-KorO)? 


27. 3ayepKHiTb (Biz, | 40 6), no ye p3i 3a1€2KHO Bi BaxKIHBOCTH, MPpHYHHH WO CnoHyKasin Bac 
CTaTH KaHalCbKHM TPpOMaAHHHOM. 


tee eseeeeees+ A XOTIB (-sa) MATH NOBHi MpaBa rpoMaqsaHHHAa (-KOrO). 

oa @ XoTiB (-sla) 3ipBaTH BCi KOHTaKTH 3 Y KpaiHOW. 

teeeee.e..... A BBAKAB (-s1a) WO A NOBHHEH (-Ha) OyTH BiJaHUM (-0FO) TPOMadAHHHOM 
(-Kor0) Toi KpaiHuW le A DYyMaB (-J1a) MpOBeCTH peuiTy MOHOrO %KHTTA. 


MEMMGSiele 6 <0 6 5 ee KaHalicbke TpOMa]AHCTBO rapaHTyBaJlo, Ha MOH) YMKY, 3aXHCT BIJ, COBETIB. 


eeseeee..... BCI IHL YKpalHui CTaBasIW TpOMadAHaMH. 
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CE ee 


IIpouy Tyt 
He 3a3Ha4yBaTH! 
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28. Ako BH cTasH WieH OM (-KHHBOW) yKpaiHcbkuXx opranisaliili B Kanani, npouty 3a3HayiTe He 3a3Ha4yBarH! 


Pcac: ei] 
Ha3Ba Oprani3auiil Micue Jlara Un Bn janbue € YneHom? 

eo ihe: obs inc is retin 6 gece 0/80 5 dade comma s an eee TY. 

oo Nepean Remit sit ao ee ee 
eee tecass, TE hoe 
oe Wren) alee hee ie 

Bee 1 hIeS. Ma Le Te Oe hon ete TEP A ASS at hicite,. 


29. Aki uuTaete abo nepegnnayyete yKpaincbki ra3eTn i *KYPHaIM B Kanani? 


Ha3Ba Kom noua? Un Bu janbue nepeannayyere? 

. ae 5 oh pee sista aleve ; ja hle eden Sipe Pepe annonces 

aa Pe Desay tt teeta oa 
he hla aaa hal tak Get ae alee cock ne ee ene 
celica, Pe evn 
ooh  chGhe ht cee Ai le nae ea a Se ee ner ae, ope nia ata ark ar datetete nc bah Rey : ae 


30. pui3sg ykpaidchKuXx CKHTasIbuiB M0 2-if CBiTOBiii BitHi cnpH4nHuB OaraTo HenOpo3yMiHb 


Ta CBapOK (MpoOlly 3a3Ha4HTH): 


_ Tak 
Hi 

ca TPOxH 
He 3Halo Npo ue 


31. binbuwicTb NOBOEHHHX yKpaiHUiB NOCeJMJINCA B CXiQHiH Kanai TOMy WO: (3a4epKHiTb NO 
yep3i BaxKJIMBOCTH Bid, |-6) 


fees. ss-2.+s TaM Oya npaus. 

veeeeeeeesess BOHH MAJIN pOAMHy/MpHATEIIB. 
veeeeeeeeees BOHH HE XOTIIH MpauroBaTH Ha PapMax. 
veeeeeeeeeees BOHH XOTIJIM MOCEMHMTHCA y BEJIMKHX MICTaXx. 
seeeeeeeeee-s BOHH XOTIJIH TDHMAaTHCA pa30M. 

a eg IE 


fe as 


32. Ha Bawy gymky, 4H Oyu yKpainui B Kanai Wlo MpoTHBHIKCA iMirpalll ykKpaiHCbKHXx 
CKHTaNbuiB 40 KaHagu nicnsa [pyroi cBiTosoi BiH? 


weere @eeeeecoa 6Ceeeaeeseeeoececoeo os eenees ee 0 ee (Wi fae ee ft ee We pe, a a oot ie) @.- @' 0-0) 1. S06 8. (Ore, ee . . Tak 
Dee! 6 6 8.6 6. @ 6. © 6. @ @ 6 (@ 6 6 & @ © 6° 8 8 © 2 6 © 6 6 6 6 o 0 6°08 6 . . ° QS, 6) O49 BD 6, O10" 6; _ 85) 8: O° (256 UR De OO) 2. Ry 6) Lee Hi 
Aalstete a or cheno or enone hotels He 3HakoO 


Ce 


33. Hosonpu6yni ykpainui 3apa3 mo¥anH TBOpHTH cBoi OKpeMi OpraHi3auil. Ak Bu na ue 
3a,MBJIAIMCb? 


veeeeeeeeeees 5 OYB (-1a) MPOTH TBOPCHHA HOBHX opraHi3alli. 
ve eceeeeeeeees A MUDTpHMyBaB (-1a) TROPeHHA TaKHX OpraHisaulH. 
fess... sss... Meni Gyno Oalinyxe. 
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34. Y Kanamli € Bemuke 4HCIO yKpaiHCbKUXx opraHi3alliii TOMY LWIO: (3a3HauiTb Big 1-4) ne eae 


peceeeeeeeess € WEONOFYH Ta/ abo penirifini po36ixKHocti. 

beceeeeeeeee € OCOONMBI AMOI, ABO NepcoHanbHi PI3HHUi. 

reeeeeeeeeees € BEJIMKI PISHHII MDK ykpalHUAMH WO MpHixanM nicna 2-oi cBiTOBOi BifiHH i 
yKpalHUAMH WO NocemMIHcaA B Kanani nepeg BiliHoro. 

iHIi (MpOUly NOACHITS). 


. 
. 
° 
° 
. 


eoovrereoevee 


35. Ha Bally qymky, 4H KaHaqui He-yKpaiHCbKOro NOXO>KeHHA MaHOTb MpaBHsIbHe NOHATTA 
Mpo yKpaiHcbky cnpaBy? 


Ce ee Se ee ey 1 
oo eee eee eo eee eee eo 
ceeoere oer ee eoere ee ee eevee 


36. Un Bu 6n noBepuystuca Oyu B YkKpainy KosIM BOHa 6 cTama He3amexKHOHO BKOpOTUi NO 
Baliomy mpui3oi 4o Kanaan? 
a 8 eg a RR EL TERE Ne eT nT Serer ae a Tak 


6 6.655 6 RIC GEICO CO CnCICHCnC aT CnCEC nC C acum ira HOOD GG.5 8 5° Go COMO noc sice uelslherlelote ielteetelcixeveMeMenaleMnu el else Hl 


m...........M0 3-it CBITOBIH BIKHI. 

teeeeeeeeees KOM 3aXi0| BUPILIMTbh WO Taka DepkaBa noTpioua. 

beeeeeeeess + KOJIM YKPaiHCbKHi BH3BOJIbHHH pyX 3MO%Ke KOOPAHHYBaTH CBOHO OopoTbby B 
YxkpaiHi Ta 103a MexKaMH Y KpaiHH. 

ae ... 3ABQAKH MOCTYNOBI EBOFOLI] COBETChKOI CHCTEMH. 

ae... ..... IHLM. 


a 
Fl 
S) 
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39. Ha Baury nymky, Koro Bu ysaxkaeTe 3a yKpainua? (II]pouly 3a3HayiTb BaxKIMBICTb Biz |- 
II). 


Yxpaineub € mou: 


xmo Hapoouecsa 6 YKpaiHi. 

Kozo 6ambKu OyAU VKPaiHUusAMu. 

KO20 6UXO6AHO Ha YKpaiHuy. 

xmo OOpymuéeca 3 yKpainuem (-KoI0). 

xXMo Halexcumb OO YKPaiHcbKOl UePKE6U. 

xmo Hasewcumb OO YKpaiHcbKoi epomadoceKol OpeaHi3zaull. 

xmo Hanexcumb Oo yKpaincoKoi HayioHaaicmuuHnol opeani3zauli. 
xmo mae eiduymmsa npuHaremHocmu OO YKPalHCbK 020 Hapooy. 
xmo emi€ 2eogopumu, Yumamu I KOMYHIKyeamucA NO VKPQIHCbKOMY. 
XMO WUE VKPAIHCbKUM KyAbMYPHO-CYCNLALHUM ICUMMNAM. 
iHul. (IIpouwy nosacHimb). 
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Npowy sucnatu po: 


LUBOMYR Y. LUCIUK 
Ph.D. Candidate 


Department of Geography 
The University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada 

T6G 2H4 


D42 
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Translation of Survey Questionnaire. 


MIGRATION OF UKRAINIANS TO CANADA AFTER WORLD WAR II: ITS 
CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES. 

In the history of mankind there have always been 
refugees. However, scholars have paid little attention to 
the refugee experience. 

When it comes to Ukrainian political refugees after 
Worid War II there is very little published information. For 
example, there is no study of the impact of these refugees 
on the organized Ukrainian community which existed in Canada 
prior to the immigration of these refugees. As time passes 
fewer witnesses remain to describe the causes~ and 
consequences of this immigration. 

I am turning to you to in the hope that you will help 
me complete a_ study about the settlement of Ukrainians in 
Canada after World War II. Information collected by this 
survey will be used in my doctoral dissertation for the 
Department of Geography at The University of Alberta, in 
Edmonton, Canada. 

Please do not give your name with your answers. I am 
turning to you as a representative witness of this 
historical period and assure you that all your’ answers 
regarding your experiences will be treated confidentially. 
Please complete this questionnaire and return if by [DATE 


STAMP], using the enclosed envelope, to the following 
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address: 


Lubomyr Y. Luciuk 

Ph.D. Candidate 
Department of Geography 
The University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 

Canada 


T6G 2H4 


Sincere thanks for your time, effort and co-operation. I 
hope that my thesis will adequately reflect the historical 


events of which you were a part. 
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Section One: Biographical Information. 

1. Sex: Male Female 

2. Birthplace: (village/town) (country) 

3. Age: 

4, Religious affiliation: 

S- Marital status: Married __ Single 

6. Birthplace of spouse: (village/town) (country) 
7. Age of spouse: 

8. Where were you married? (village/town) (country) 
9. Education (before emigration to Canada) 

10. Education (after arriving in Canada) 


11. Occupation or trade before emigrating to Canada 


Section Two: Conditions before and during World War II. 


12. Where did you live before the war? 


PSemeWere you personally active in one or more of the 
Ukrainian organizations listed below? If so, please indicate 
beside the name of the organization to which you belonged 
when and where you became a member. 

Prosvita 

Ukrathnvan Socialist Democratic Party 

Ukrainian Military Organization 

Co-Operative __ 

Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists_____ 

A youth organization (which one?) 


Ukrainian Workers’ Party 
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The Hetman movement 

Sebrobt da 

Ukrainian National Democratic Association 
Ukrainian National Catholic Party __ 


Ukrainian Socialist Radical Party 


Other 


14. In your opinion, what attitude did the nationality group 
listed below have with respect to the Ukrainian question 
GEhatuins MeO lathe’ Aformation) before World War Il, of an 
independent Ukrainian state)? 
[Negative/Indifferent/Positive] 

Americans 

Canadians 

British 

Lithuanians 

French 

Germans 

Hungarians 

Jews 

Poles 

Slovaks 

Czechs 

Pro-communist Russians 

Anti-communist Russians 


15. Many Ukrainians belonged to one or more of the following 
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groups during the war. If you belonged to one or more of 
them, please indicate those of which you were a member’ with 
a checkmark. Give the year and place, when and where you 
became a member. 

Ukrainian Insurgent Army 

Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Bandera) _ 
Organization of Ukrainian Nationalists (Melnyk) _ 

Division "Galicia" _ 

Polish army of General Anders _ 

Ukrainian National Army (General Shandruk) 

Partisans of Otaman Bulba-Borovets _ 

Ukrainian Central Committee __ 

NHiliswmillige”"-tHhiwPteor (TODT workerep 

Roland or Nachtigal] Legions _ 

"Ostlegion" (or "Ostruppen" attached to the German 
Wehrmacht __ 

"Ostarbeiter" _ 

"RONA" - The Kaminsky Brigade __ 

"ROA" - Army of General Vlasov__ 

Red Army Deserter_ _ 

Prisoner-of-War___ 


Other (Please specify) _ 


16. After 1938, were you forced to leave your native home 


for any of the following reasons? Please provide the name of 
the place you went to and the date when this occured. 
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Relocated by international breaye 

Married a foreigner _ 

mvouksdeutsche™ | 

Hospitalized outside my native land__ 
Voluntary worker abroad __ 

Member of a partisan group _ 

Student abroad __ 

Escaped persecution by moving _ 

Imprisoned__ (where?) 

Incarcerated in a concentration camp (where?) 


Other av 


17. Did you believe that an independent Ukrainian state 
would be formed after World War II? 


_ Yes __No_ Didn't Know __ 


Third Section: Post-War Period 
18. Where did you live when the war ended? 


(village/town) (country) 


19. If you lived in a camp run by UNRRA or IRO for DPs 
please provide the following information: Name of Camp, 


Place, Date of arrival in the camp, Date of departure from 


camp, Reasons for leaving. 


20. If you were not in a DP camp please provide information 


about where you lived from the end of the war to the time 


you emigrated to Canada. 
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Place, Date of arrival there, Date of departure, Reasons for 


leaving. 


21. Please carefully read each of the following statements 
and indicate, with a checkmark, your attitude [Strongly 
Disagree/Partially Disagree/Not Certain/Partially 
Agree/Strongly Agree] 

1. Enforced migration influenced. my national consciousness. 
2. Individual privacy was impossible in the DP camps. 

3. Basic staples (food, clothing, shelter etc.) 

were available in the DP camps. 

4, Life in the DP camps was more pleasant than life had been 
in Ukraine before the war. 

5. Life in the DP camps was more pleasant than life had been 
in Ukraine during the war. 

6. Generally speaking, the camp administration was 
favourably disposed towards Ukrainians. 

7. The population living around the DP camps was favourably 
disposed towards Ukrainians. 

8. The various nationality groups in the DP camps lived well 


together. 


9. Ukrainians were treated worse than other nationality 


groups in the DP camps. 


10. Ukrainians from the various regions of Ukraine lived 


together harmoniously in the DP camps. 


11. Ukrainians segregated themselves from other inhabitants 


of the DP camps. 
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12. Ukrainians in the camps formed organizations similar to 
those which had existed in Ukraine prior to the war. 

13. The camp administration did not recognize Ukrainians as 
a distinct nationality. 

14, Ukrainians wanted to return to the Soviet Union as soon 
as they could after the war's end. 

15. Ukrainians who refused to return to Ukraine were not 
criminals. 

16. Very few Ukrainians were forcibly returned to the Soviet 
Union. 

17. Returning to the homeland would result in either 
imprisonment or death. 

18. People willingly stayed in the DP camps hoping that a 
"Third" World War would allow them to return to Ukraine. 

19. In the DP camps Eastern and Western Ukrainians’ forgot 
about their differences and came to feel that they were all 
members of one nation. 

20. Competing Ukrainian political groups attempted to gain 
control over the internal administration of the camps. 

21. When I came to Canada I wanted to forget all about my 
wartime and camp experiences. 

22. The West abandoned Ukraine to the Soviet Union. 


23. My camp experience strengthened my nationalist 


convictions. 


22. The most nationally conscious Ukrainians come from which 
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of the following regions of Ukraine? (Please rank Order your 
reply, from 1-7). 

Greater (Eastern) Ukraine 

Hutsulschynai. _ 

Halychyna___—s (Western Ukraine) 

Bukovyna 

Carpatho-Ukraine 

wolynyvay.) 


Lemkyvschyna 


Fourth Section: Life in Canada 


23. When did you come to Canada? 


24. Look over the following list. Rank order the reasons for 
which you decided to emigrate to Canada (from 1 to 9). 

I came to Canada because: 

-I had relatives/friends here __ 

-My sponsor had work for me here __ 

2B .had rotoppontunitycroegocélsewhere |") 

-Canada was the only place that attracted me__ 

-Canada's large Ukrainian population attracted me__ 

-An international organization helped resettle me here __ 
-Ukrainians in Canada helped me re-settle here 


-I wanted to move as far away from the Soviets 


as possible. 


25. Where did you first settle in Canada, what work did you 
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find, where did you later relocate and what work did you 
then find? 

City, Province, Date, Occupation. 

First, Second, Third, Fourth Place/ Current Place of 


Residence. 


26.When and where did you become a citizen of Canada? 


2yneyRanke order) tfiromrrk lontoan6és_ the reasons you had for 
becoming a citizen of Canada. 

“Tiwantedtto enjoytthe fulitprivileges of ‘citizenship —_ 

-I wanted to severe my contacts with Ukraine __ 

-I felt I should be a citizen of the country in 

which I would be spending the rest of my life _ 

-Canadian citizenship guaranteed safety from the Soviets __ 
-Other Ukrainians became citizens _ 


-Otheno: | 


28. If you became a member of a Ukrainian organization in 
Canada please indicate the name of the organization, where 


you became a member, when, and whether or not you are Shy st 


a member. 


29. Which Ukrainian newspapers do you subscribe to in 


Canada? (Name of newspaper/Date began subscribing/Do you 


stilli subscribe?) 
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30. The arrival of Ukrainian refugees after 


woe 


WW Pt 


precipitated a great deal of misunderstanding and friction. 


«Yes _No_A little_I don't Know_ 


31. Most of the post-war Ukrainians settled in eastern 


Canada because (rank order from 1 to 6) 

-Work could be found there _ 

-Relatives and friends were found there _ 

-They didn't want to work on farms __ 

-They wanted to settle in larger urban centres _ 
-They wanted to settle together __ 


sOthers_ 


32. In your opinion, were there any Ukrainians in Canada who 


objected to the immigration of Ukrainian refugees here after 


World War II? 


_Yes_No_Don't Know 


33.The newcomers soon established their own organizations. 


How did you feel about this? 


-I was against the creation of new organizations__ 


-I supported the formation of new organizations 


~iinwas tindwikteréntis 


34. In Canada there are a large number of 


Organizations because (rank order from 1 to 4) 


-There are ideological or religious differences 


Ukrainian 
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“Personal ambitions or differences _ 

-There are great differences between the Ukrainians 
who came to Canada after WW II and those settled here 
beforestheowar » 


“Other (please specify) _ 


35. In your opinion do non-Ukrainian Canadians understand 
Ukrainian affairs? 


_ Yes__No 


36. Would you have returned to an independent Ukraine if 
such a state had been formed shortly after your arrival in 
Canada? 


~wYes eNos Don't sKnow 


37. Would you now return to Ukraine if it were to become an 
independent state? 


heresopNot Donhtiknow 


38. How can Ukraine become independent? (rank order your 


peply~ trom isto"S)., 
-After a Third World War__ 


-When the West decides that such a state should exist__ 
When the Ukrainian liberation movement co-ordinates 

its struggle inside Ukraine with those outside Ukraine __ 
Through the evolution of the Soviet system__ | 


Other 
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39. In your opinion, what makes a person a Ukrainian? (rank 
order your responses from 1 to 11) 

A Ukrainian is someone: 

-Who was born in Ukraine _ 

-Whose parents were Ukrainians _ 

-Who has been raised as a Ukrainian _ 

-Who marries a Ukrainian __ 

-Who belongs to a Ukrainian church__ 

-Who belongs to a Ukrainian community organization__ 
-Who belongs to a Ukrainian nationalist organization___ 
-Who feels that they are Ukrainian __ 

-Who can speak, read and communicate in the Ukrainian 
language __ 

-Who leads a Ukrainian cultural and social life __ 


-Other (please specify) __ 


Sincere thanks for completing this questionnaire. Please do 
not forget to return it before [DATE STAMP]. If you have any 


comments to make about this survey, please record them in 


the space provided below. 
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APPENDIX 3: DOCUMENTS 


Document #1. 


The following document is the translation of a letter sent 
by a member of the OUNs to his superiors. The original was 
dated June 28, 1948. Its owner requested anonymity. 

To The National Command of the Organization of 
Ukrainian Nationalists, 

:Concerning My Request For Permission To Emigrate To Canada. 

With this letter I formally request permission for me 
and my family to leave Austria and move to Canada. My 
reasons for making this request are as follows. 

My parents are old and need my help. My brother is 
married and now raising his own family so he cannot help our 
parents. Since my father does not know English, he can only 
get manual labour in Canada, for which he is not’ physically 
Suited. It is up to me to take caré of our parents. 

At my meeting with comrade Marko on the 17th of this 
mMooths) I .iwas- -asked if 1 would) go vback intosPoland — anda: 
agreed to do so. However I now feel that to leave my parents 
in the circumstances I have outlined would be immoral and 
not in keeping with the high ideals of Ukrainian nationalism 
or common humanity, which our leaders expound. Therefore, I 


must request that you reconsider whether I have to go _ back 


to Poland. 
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IT assure you that, without the permission of the 
National Command of the OUN in Austria, I will not leave for 
Canada, even though the opportunity presents itself. If I do 
go, I pledge to remain a sincere, dedicated and willing 
Supporter of the movement, as I have been up to the present. 

Please settle this issue as soon as possible, for the 
transport to Canada on which I could depart will be leaving, 
I believe, later this week. 

Glory to Ukraine! 

Sviatoslav - Directorate of Military Affairs for Area "A". 
Affairs for Area "A." 

This appeal was supported by Bohdan, the Territorial 

Commander, Stepan, Personnel Directorate, and Karpo, 


Directorate of Security. 
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Document #2. 


Two flyers distributed in DP camps in Germany which 
illustrate one method that was used to urge DPs from various 
regions of Ukraine to coalesce. 

Flyer 1 reads, 

Place National Questions above Party Interests. First 
be a Ukrainian and only afterwards a party member! 

Flyer 2 reads, Love your fellow countryman - Ukrainian 


- no matter where he comes from - like your own brother! 
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Document #3. 


An Easter card, printed in a DP camp in Germany. The 
inscription on the back reads, "Christ Has Risen!" 
Sincere greetings - strong faith and perserverence will lead 
us back to our own native land [signature]. 

Other cards of this type, found in the Ukrainian 
Cultural and Educational Centre "Oseredok" in Winnipeg, 
expressed sentiments such as "See you in our native land by 


this time next year!" 
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One of the most basic of OUN documents is the DECALOGUE, a 


list of ten commandments intended to serve as guidelines for 


tne wranktand file of the Organization, 


This version is taken from A. Motyl, (1980:142): 
1. Attain a Ukrainian State or die in battle for It. 


2. Do not allow anyone to defame the glory or the honour 


of Your Nation. 

3. Remember the Great Days of our efforts. 

4, Be proud of the fact that you are an heir of the 
Struggle for the glory of Volodymyr's Trident. 

5. Avenge the death of Great Knights. 

6. Do not speak of the cause with whomever possible 
but only with whomever necessary. 

7. Do not hesitate to commit the greatest crime, if 
the good of the Cause demands it. 

8. Regard the enemies of Your Nation with hate and 
perfidy. 

9. Neither requests, not threats, nor torture, nor 

death can compel You to betry a secret. 

10. Aspire to expand the strength, riches, and size 
of the Ukrainian State even by means of enslaving 


foreigners. 
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